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Preface 


1000 A. p. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of , Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Chain k3'as 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most remarkable thing about the second set 
of Hindu kingdoms is that the5r are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the. Rajput 
clans which exist todaj'’ in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period is conspicuousl}- characterised 
by the rise of Rajput feunilies. We have consec]ucnt- 
ly given a second name to this \'olumc, nameh', 
the Pristfee- History of the Rajputs ; and tins 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of seveial 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history in snfiident 
and well authenticated detail owing to tlie absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to ail those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descendants of the Getoe and other foreign races, 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
; century a. d. Kielhorn, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidatioij of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs,, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like Sakas and Hunas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India, 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a, d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at tliis stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the. , religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the - 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
Kumarila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. n.but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world , 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the- 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward' 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the ■ 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modem Raj|:utaj.a/ 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first- volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
'about 750 A. D. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
Rawal, the Chahamanas of .Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of Mandor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping &va, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
the ferocious , onslaughts', of Mahamedan Arabs. 


In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which • strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader’s attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-bom septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe thenj- 
elveS to be fire-^bom, ■ • . ■ 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Me wad and the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! ! ! This theory .suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaufishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together arid explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the condition of India 
during this period, and dealt with several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before,, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatri5'as or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length how 
this period was the happiest in many ways. In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period they declined and eventually feU. Why 
they did so, is a verj'’ interesting and difficult ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Vaih4a, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivaih^a) . In the Appendix, 
wc have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined , as 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathls. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha’s views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 

This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
. has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press, 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has fo be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkami b. a,, of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe b.a., ll.b., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 A.o. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai l.m. & s., Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carr3,ing the book 
through the press. 

Poona, 

February 15 , 
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BOOK III 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 


THE RAJPUTS. 


With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., th^ face of 
Indian history completely changes. Aryan India and Aryo-*> 
Buddiiistie India have ended and Hindu India, as it practicaliy is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared : 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. While, Q 
in' the iiap appended to the first volume of this 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aiyo« ; 
Buddhistic, in the map appended to this volume, nearly die 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from the land, VedicAryanism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
been too deeply implanted in the Indian heart to alow the 
Purva Mimansa doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and PUrva Mimansa, so to 
say, killed each other. . While respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strength, respecif for Vedic sacrifices was gone* The 
trine of the eflicacy of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Ptrva MiininsE no doubt gained cred^ce for a time after tt^e . 
death of Harsha about 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D., the aversion 
to animal sacrifice had again asserted itself so strongly that 
Vedic animal sacrifices died again and died finally. Modem 
Ii^ with -Hi :|ifodufem does hot counfoimce 
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and the Purva Mlmansa doctrine is dead so far, along with 
Buddhism which it killed. The founders of the first set of Hindu 
kingdoms generally signalised their assumption of royal great- 
ness by the performance of the ASvamedha; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves 
were indifiEerent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
worshippers of the Puranic gods now enthroned supreme viz., 
the five deities of modem Hinduism, §iva, Vishnu, Surya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the first. The Siva cult too of 
modem India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship of §iva of the 
of Pushyabhuti, the founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
^ppmore in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
;?^dhsidered, modem Hindu India practically coiB||efices from 
ig^ut the beginning of the ninth c^tjfry of ’ft Chris- 
•^^.Vhraf '■ ' 

One most prominent feature of this Hmduisra, 'h. feature 
Which' subsists to-day in ail its strength, is the S'faS^gthened 
; belief m the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has 
■ been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
. the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now stroi^y Sefftrenched 
; ; sentiment of Ahimsa, made the slaughter of cbWS and ’^ftUs even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most hembus sins and even 
the maiming of cows came to be looked upon sinful.’ Both §iva 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal. 
The bull was sacred to §iva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest 
incarnation as §ri Kr^hna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahorne^ans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killir.g or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heiiious crime under 
the Penal Code, ' , V ' ’’ 

®bdem. Hindu India be,tra,c^;iack to the 
of tte nmth century A. D. Cast£^W^«’then not so 
W; ■ ■ it % attMhday, nor had cast© ^'^'fcded them- 
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selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes in the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modem sub-castes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Mediaevsd 
Hindu India, the oi%in of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz., the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period* 

What is more remarkable still* is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modem 
vematulars of India arose about this time for reasons wfujcfi we 
shall kxy to 'elucidate in a separate chapter.. It is suAcient 
here ^ state that the history of tiie- Inodem ijf 

India : can be traced back continuously to this period and 'not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thai 
the linages '5t In^a began'to be formed i^bout 

time. i|L- previoW centuries the ,'tod©3ft Pri|jik 

senl, MahSr%htrl; and 

gas a;^an-to,,have siifl been spoken, 
onward we .find iBengali, Mamth^^ujardti ^and;l%n|wi 

appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south 'and w^t Jndia. ' _ 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new Mngly families— families 
which subsist as . Mngly down to this day. It may 

in fact be said that m^i^m Hindu In^a as it is 

to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indd^ historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them properly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The fomer kingly families 
are gone. The Guptas and the * Vardhan^ who were probably 
Vaigyas w^e, the leading kingly familiels .of India during the 
Aiyo-Btwifac period'd^d there were kingly families 
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also such as the Yavanas, the &kas and the Hunas. These gra- 
duaJly disappeared in the first sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhi or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and theChaluk\^as of Badarai and 
the Pallavas of Kanchi in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that 'these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with diminished importance, as kingly families to tliis day. 
Indeed there are no other Idngly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the 9th century A. B. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately l^n realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time whidi deserves as great a record in the history of 
fte world as the gbry of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the Chahamanas of Sambar deserve 
^ foremost mention in world’s history for chivalry and heroism, 
lOT the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
stn^gle gainst a foreign faith and dominion. In, fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
^ica and pouring even over the straits of Gibraltw rushed into 
bpam and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
Feras agamst the rock of the* valour of the Franks on the banks 
o e owe. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fmaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
Md engulfed Mesopotamia. Iran, and Baluchistan and crossing 

the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hmds of the heroic Gehlqts. Had it not been for Bappa Rawal 
who justly deserve the veneration in which his name is held by 
yjo can fitly be styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the whok of India would have fallen before the Arabs and 
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to use the eloquent words of Gibbon, professor of the Arabian 
faith might to-day have preached to a circumcised population 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was averted by the heroism 
of Bappa Kawal and his Rajput? and it is refreshing to observe 
that his descendants throiighoiit their long and glorious 
history down to this day have always upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con- 
querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svarajya in 
Indian history ivas a descendant of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on the banks of the Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the iVrabs followed b^^ the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerers. The 
Mahomedans w’^ere not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country, i ^ 
^y unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of ^ ■ 
India failed is a c^uestion which the, historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try To do so in the |j 
volumes which ar€ now before us. ■ i 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred ^^ears at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aiy^ans, the most cliivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proseljrtes to Hinduism from the rnnks of foreigners, 
the remnants of Huns and gakas, of Yue-chi and Geetoe 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We prope to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as m spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteiBtics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D. 



CHAPTER II. 


THEORY OF FOREIGMDESCENT. 


The Rajputs who now came to the front'and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediaeval Indian 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception than the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 190X fuUy substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked aU over the world. And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian histcoy were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
aarch and the sw^ce of anthropptnetry were in their inf^qr, 
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were^perhaps non-existent. But lOiat historians !ike Sir Vincent 
mith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present process of anthropometry, should stiU seek to fonvard 

ttVaS at, nay. deplored. Set- 

hitoS?’ S V q ethnology "as of no use to the 

mstonan bir V. Smith observes (E. H. I <?rd EHr, t> 

ae ongin of the Rajputs," In ai splace I want to draw attention 
o the fact long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants mto Rajputana and the 

T® destroyed m ae course of then- 

wars wia ae native princes. Many of course perished but im Z 
survived and were mixed m the general popuLtion of 
“considerable part is formed ly their dZ^Zl S 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the v 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative 
Hmduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or famir^ 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were 
reaaiy mto the frame of Hindu nolitvacEcif + admitted 
and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and Rajputs 

Riiput etas of a., oorth „„o 'f 

hordes whidi poured iuto Irejia duriu^ L aa 
tunes. The rank and file of the straLen. h! 
the castes ranking lower than Rajpute in 
Fdrfher to the south, various iudigeuiL or aboririLf Sf “'a 
dans Underwent the same process of Hha 1 ■ , ^t>es and 
ia virtue of whidt Goads CTll™ “a 

^ Chaudeb. Rathors, 'r®«> 

Claus duly equipped with pedieree readimja 
and the moon." The extract is Inrirr u q. 

European scholars and historians £wS 

Rajputs in the history of India «hra„. Id! 5 ^PPearance of 


ji the history of India '^PPearance of 

SS:?" “ f-- Rajput clans of ZZZtZ! *^5^ 
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least. That they are a mile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed descent in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod's Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction : 

Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of medieval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
Saka or Kushan invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new claimants to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these annals by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families " (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 

The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the fire-horn septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repre^ing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agnikuia or fire-bom— viz., the Paramar, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanlian." This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do iiQt believe in &e i^enem accepted 
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Gujars are not foreigners but are true Aryans, and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non*" Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this 
volume that the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkar's theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J, Bom. 
R, A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of his arguments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguraentshavealwaysderivedastrongsupport from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is' here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a m3d;h, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet's brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-bom races which 
has so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 


CHAPTER HI. 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 


Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet’s brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the nec^sary infer- 
ence from it. 

, As is generally known, 4his story of four warrior clans having 
been created out of fire by Va^htha was fimt told by Chand 
the bard of ftithvirSj in his epic the Prithviraj RSsS on the 
exploits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story shortly 
; llig ^|d Qfptemi hf 
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clias, VaSisiitha created from his sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz*, first the Paramara, then the Chalukya, then the 
Parihara and when these could not destroy the Rakshasas, the 
terrible Chahomana from whom the poet's hero Prithviraja 
was decended. This story along with the Ras5 became by and by 
extremely popular and was eventually accepted by ail Rajputs and 
what is strange by the descendants of these four clans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his history. These four clans, it is now 
currently believed, cannot trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the other Kshatriyas do, but are fire-bom thus giving 
colour to the theory that these clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed into Kshatriyas by the Brahmins by a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet's fancy but further arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that these Kshatriyas 
were newly created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar VamSas. 
Thus the Pratihara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the loth century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhoja inscription is very important in this connection and 
states that the imperial Pratiharas of Kanuaj were descended 
from Lakshmana brother of Rama, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmam being Rama's Pratihara or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the PratihSra clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
i2th century represent these Pratiharas as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the ChahamSnas are also said in records previous to Chand's 
Prithvlraj RasS distinctly to beloi^ to the same solar line* The 
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Chahamanas from one Gnyaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent. ) 

Mr. Harbiiasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Prithvlraj Vijaya — a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithvlraj himself^ shown that the poem de- 
scribes Prithvlraj as born of the solar line. Hammira Mahakavya 
again declares that the Chahamanas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chahamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatan is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
Chalukyas of Badami were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and are so described even in the Prithvlraj Rasa. 
Now this gotra of these Chalukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription {Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that Keynravarsha Haihaya married 
Nohaladeyl, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the Bharad- 
vaja gotra. This inscription .which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern Chaluk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also , by Eastern Chalukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of tiiese Chalukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona Bharadvaja for killing 
Dmpada, and hence belonged to his gotra. As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the I2ih century represent these same Chalukyas as created 
by Vasish'^a from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researchem {see in- 
troduction by Mr. Cruoke himself to Tod's Rajastan page XXXI) 
do- p)t bdong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the Reces- 
s' inference from this is not drawn by them. If the Chi> 
h^Inasand the PrStiharas^ the> tw^o most important clar^ who 
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were supposed to be Gujars transformed into Kshatriyas by 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the 9th and loth 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent fall to 
the ground ? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para- 
maras are not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paramaras from the 12th 
century though giving the origin of the Paramaras from the fire 
of Vagishtha, do not give the story of the Rasa, but an entirely 
different story. Vagistha is said therein to have created the 
first Paramara to chastise Visvamitra viho was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur Pragasti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramaras is consequently Vagishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramaras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in the Rasa betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of Pratiharas 
and Chahamanas, of Chalukyas and Paramaras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the Prithviraja Rasa is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted. 
The authenticity of the Rasa as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya, Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rasa merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has subsequently been taken to be a real story. These four races, 
we know, came to the front by their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire in addition to the two weU- 
known Puranic lineages the solar and the lunar. This is clear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (i) the 
solar (2) the lunar and (3) the Ysdava for the famous thirty-rsix 
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royal families ermmerated by him. He does not give the Agni» 
kula lineage at all but assigns the font supposed Agnikula dans the 
Parihara,the Paramara> the Chahamanaandthe Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus I 

mm \ ^f|^R i W Here it is dear 

that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised Vam§as, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. We think Chand's story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
Pratihara, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of Vagishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by Vagishtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing clans 
came out of the fire at Vagishtha's bid to fight the Rakshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the i6th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron's family the 
Chahamana clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
Vaihgas for the Kshatriyas. In this Vaihga-Bhaskaraby Snra- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of Vagish- 
tha given with greater detail^ nay with the exact date when 
the first Chahamana warrior was created from the fire {the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which now for the first time were enumerated as 

, ¥r%?iT?r, % i | p tNiT 

The Hadas of Boondi-Kota accepted the new Vaihga assigned to 
them ^y their poet and thus the myth of Agni-Vaihga which at 
the earliest commenced in about 1200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A.D. when the four dans themselves accepted 
a new Vaihga for themselves* CoL Tod could not but believe, 
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in this tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is hi short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet’s brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And we now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these four clans’^ represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the 9th to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses^ 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fir^ ; though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have^, therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars by descent. 


“ % 


* Even the Paramaras seem to be treated 'as solar race Kshatriyas, 
for the Paramaras among the Matathas who have the same Vasishtha 
gotra are treated as Solar-race Kshatriyas in their VamEavalis 


NOTE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRITHVIRAJA RASA, 

The Prithviraja Rasa purports to be a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai, a friend and contemporary of Prithvlraja who fought the last 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for independence on the nsnai 
battlefield of India viz., the plain of Panipat in 1191 A. D, Kaviraja 
Syamaldas questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J, R. A, S- Bengal VoL V (1887), pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of Rajastan and notably the fact that Samarasi 
Idng of Mewad, mentioned by the Rasa as contemporary and bro.ther-in- 
law of Prithviraja lived many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat, The recent editors of this poem (published 
by Nagari Pracharini Granthamala at Benares 1911) viz., Mohanlal 
Pandya and Syam Sunderdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporary of Prithviraja 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kaviraja Syamaldas. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value {1881 and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmuch as a history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of Prithviraj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Prithviraja Rasa resembles the Mahabharata in 
most essential points and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between the two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the.peom is authentic and ancient, the 
poem has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in our book-the Mahabharata MirnSnsa in Hindi-the present Mahabharata 
is the second amplified form of the original poem of VyEsa (first amplified 
by Vaidampayana) given us by Sauti. Similarly it seems that Prithvi- 
raja Rasa must have originally been written by Chand, then amplified 
by his son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the 17th 
century A. B. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. For example, the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as Vyasa the poet of the great w^ar is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with miraculous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardai) like Vyasa by 
himself. It was either his son who invested him with these superhuman 
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powers or the last editor. And the poem is related by Chand to his wife 
just as Vaisampayana, Vyasa’s first disciple, recites his Bharata to Ms 
patron king Janamejaya. These facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must 'have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the 17th cen- 
tury A. D. in the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Bajputana which the Rasa unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the Rasa enjoys an authority next only to the Mahabharata, 
The Mahabharata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatriya and the RasSl too centres round the terrible fight which the 
Kshatriya warriors of modern India waged under Prithviraja with the 
Mahomedans for independence. As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero in the Bharata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithviraja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally popular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet. If there bad not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bhat like Vyasa must have been a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends wMch always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the Rasa exactly resembles the Mahabharata and as an original 
nucleus of the MahabhSrata composed by VySsais conceded by aU, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rasa. 

These subsequent additions to the Rasa, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mahabharata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mahabha- 
rata in our book * The Mahabh§.rata ; a criticism but we cannot make 
a similar attempt for the REsa which being in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us for inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
scious attempt to imitate the Mahabharata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this conscious similarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the MahEbharata viz., 100,000 Slokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 

one. To write poets and the 

Rasa has partially succeeded in attaining this enormous length. Then again 

* Mohanlal interprets as seven thousand- 
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various outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the ^laha- 
bharata' is its numerous detailed and yet interesting descriptions oi fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details which will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
( the poetic artifice employed by the Rasa in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sansara 
which, while it imitates the ISIahabharata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to be called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kuta Slokas of the 
Mahabharata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kaviraja Syamaldas that the dates given in the Rasa are Wrofig. The inge- 
nious explanation of these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that ail the Samvat dates given in the Rasa are mistaken 
by the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet's first date and which in our 
view are riddle verses. They are as follows : — 

I it 

^ sriTSTT 1 5?r 5H11 ^ u 

Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal Pandya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nine not ninety-one 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view must be accepted that a new 
era has been constructed here which gives dates in the usual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tries to make some sense out of it (Vol. I p, 145) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta; but firstly, cannot lead to Brahmagupta; secondly^ 

So far as is known, Brahmagupta never held that Yudhishthira preceded Vi- 
krama by 1115 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yudhishthira 

I Saka at the beginning of the Vikrama Saka was 5044. It is the Puranas, 
^^lotably the BhSgavata, which hold that Yudhishthira preceded the coronu- 

I 
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5rs?r i 

It is probably this verse Iroin the 
lind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dharmasuta or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithviraja. It 
seems that JT^T 5 H means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this ill a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that Prithviraja Ras§, must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatriya families which is given by 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 
#CT% I%5TRn^ 1 ll indeed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Sam vat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the Rasa resembles the 
Mahabharata wherein as shown by us in Mahabharata Mimansa there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We ■will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithviraja. The question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
Prithviraja or not we do not mean to discuss here as -we shall have 
{ to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation wrhich Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Yol. I page 145) in 
the Rasa. 


^ If it were possible to make a guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of , the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated in Pur^nas. 


tion of Kan da by 1015 years. ( 
Bhagavata which Chand has in his m 


NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Knlas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana vrho wTot<| his 
Rajatarangini in 1148 A, D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvi- 
rSja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
RSsa but he does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhaia which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from Kumarapala-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Rasa 
became to the Rajputs what Homer's Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them* 
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of the Rasa we personally saw and Inspected at the Udepur Museum 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlai Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of the Rasa enumer- 
ate I. Ravi 2. Sa^i and 3. Jadliava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 

I. Ravi 2. Sa^i and 3. Jadhava cannot be included. These names are : — 

1. Kalachchhuraka. 

2. Kavinisa {omitted by Mohanlai but not by Tod.) 

3. RajapMa. 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dhanya-palaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlai). 

6. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kamasha (Kalasha). 

8. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula. (Mohanlai wrongly interprets it as Huna). 

11. Kotapala. 

12. Karattapaia. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. Pratihara. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16. Aniga (Tod gives Anahga). 

17. Saindhava. 

18. Taka. 

19. Deora. 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlai). 

21. Rathoda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. Chapotkata. 

24. Guhiiota (Gohiiaputra) . [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25. Gohila. 

26. Gama (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlai). 

27. Makavana. 

28. Doyamata. 

29. Abhiyara. 

30. Silara. 

31. Chhandaka. 

32. Chalukka. 

33. Chahuvana. 

34. Sadavara. 

35. Paramara. 

36. Kakutstha. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after indup 
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ding wrongly i. Kavi 2. Sail and 3. Jadhava. Let ns, however, sec 
how Mohanlai is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted {2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuta and (26) Garua. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlai has been 
wrongly induced to add i, Ravi 2. Sail and 3. Jadhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chalukka cannot marry a ChSiukka and a Chohan cannot msirry a Cho- 
han. Ravi, Sa^i and Jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavamsa, the Chandravam^a and the Yaduvam4a are 
the famous Vamsas of the Puranas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a Suryavam^i 
to marry a Suryavam^i. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhavahas of Jaipur are both Suryavamsis but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that Suryavamsa or Chan- 
dravamia was prohibitive of marriage within itself. Rama and Sita were 


both Suryavarh^i and so were Arjuna and Praupadi both Chandravam^I, 
In Puranic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and Rama 
being of Va^ishtha gotra and Sita of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modern times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, Sasi 
and Jadhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 
be clear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vamsas or races in wiiich all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word vam§a used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
difierent from the same word used at the end 
The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vamsa has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravam^a. But it 
seems that the Jadhavas were always separately counted from the other 
Chandravaiii^is. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadh-Turva^as are separately 
mentioned, the Turva^as eventually disappearing. The Yadavas are 
again separately treated in the Puranas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yayati. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the Yaduvam^is are separately . mentioned from the Chandra* 
varhsis. Their clans viz., Bhati, Jadeja and others can intermarry as 
has already been shown and hence it is evident that Jadhava is not a clan 
;; 'tSke any of the 36. 
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It will be clcEtr, therefore, that i. Ravi 2. Saii and 3. jadhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
maldng up the number is as shown above viz. , by treating Garua, Rosa- 
juta and Kavimsa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Vam^abhaskara treats Ravi and Sa^i as race-s 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Sa^ibhava and the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahma him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sa^i the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
idready quoted this verse of Siirajamal and we hold that there can foe no 
possible doubt that Chaiid treated i. Ravi 2. SaM and 3 Jadhava as races 
and not clans or fainiiies of which he has given the number as 36. 

Novr this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the Rasa is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bhata of Prichviraja's court. We have the mention of' many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families which 
were well-known in the 17th century find no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Karattapala, Kotapala, 
liaritata, Kamasha, Mata, Dlianyapala, Rajapala and Kavimsa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while Bhati, Jhala, Bais and other modern tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha* 
vaha and Sadavara to Tuar by Molianlal Fandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful \vhether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the R§sa is very old in fact 
as old as the 12th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal in his edition of the Rasa (Vol. I p. 54)* , Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
R§.sa sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
mata as Dahima is again doubtful; Amga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
hara and Fratihlra are both given in the list and must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved* 
Karattapala is certainly not Kathi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Kofepala is left unexplained and Mate cannot be 
jat who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, Dh§.nyapala and 
Rajapala are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by Mohanlal may be said to be Gujara which’ in Prakrit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Bira Gujars are a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Abhira or Ahira are noted names ot 
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Ssdras and Vai^yas indeed but they have been taken as the names oi 
certain kingly families which mied over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Huna was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; and state that Huna is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the Rasa. The name given there is Hula with short 11 and I 
and not Huna. By no xmles of transformation Prakrit or other can Huna 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Huna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both 'these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Huna 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Vaisya and Sudra and even Mlechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Huna princesses i. c. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are, therefore, Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedaii times 
Rajput princesses were given, in marriage to Mogul and other Mahcmedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hunas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? W'e are not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Maxwar,. 
however, there appears a branch by name Hula of Sisodia Rajputs- 
This fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current in Mare 
wax (see report for 1891 and 1895 Vol. Ill in Hindi, page 6). The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ,* but probably they may b- 
a distinct clan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
ing in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Huna and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the Rasa in the Udepur Library. That 
they were distinct from Huna is further proved by the fact that among 
the clans which assist Bappa Rawal in his fight with Mahomedans are 
mentioned both Hunas and Hulas (see Tod*s Rajastan by Crooke VoL 1. 
p. 290). Although these catalogues of Rajput dans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
Hula was a clan of Rajputs which was differentiated from Huna, 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary, 
Voi. XL (1911) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz,, Pratihara^ Paramara^ Chalukya and Cliahamana are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryans them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vai§yas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these classes 
began to take Sudra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a time this fusion was unchecked- The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vana Parva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went on for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sudra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages w-as found to be extremely unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sudras was found to he disastrous and 
this view is emtodiecl in the following observation of Manu 

* f ra? I I- 
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A person born of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person bom of a non- Ary an 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities/' In consequence Pratiloma marriage with §udras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma^ marriage among 
higher castes also, Anuloma marriages with Sudra women cf n- 
tinned to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajhavalla a 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sudra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B- C, 
He distinctly states that ” No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. '' (McCrindle's Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste w’as already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C, How could then the Sakas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the .§akas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins, 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A'vD. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang.and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste'' (Vol. Ip, 60). Now' 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the Brahmins sometimes did marry Ksha 
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txiya women especially when daughters of kings (see VoL I p. 6i) 
and Ksliatriya kings married daughters of Vai§ya kings. The 
difference, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. Ill most ancient times the progeny of such marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father 'as in the case of Vyasa 
and others. In later times anintermediate position was assigned ■ 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes^. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub- 
sequent centuries it appears from .inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother, f This is 
at least certain in the case of Brahmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the Pratiharas that a Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Ksliatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
It does not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bana says in Harsha-charita that Pratapavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 


^ SiBritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Mann Smriti. This was to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of ah intermediate mixed caste. 

t Later Smritis such as Vyasa contain this provision which means a 
lutthea: tightening of caste. ^ 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along witii them. 
On this evidently faHacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prove that the Haiha3^as also were foreigners, simply because 
they are m,entioned in the Puranas along with foreigners. 
“ As the Hailiayas are classed (?) with Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas, the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as MIechhas at about the 4th century A. D. u’hen 
the Harivaihsa was composed '' (p. 19). This is certainty illo^ 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Ihciigli 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby? become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Plarivamga itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haiha^’as and their 
ancient king Sahasrarjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
VaihSa. Not only this, throughout Indian history and clown to 
the present time the Flaihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropometrical characteristics are also distinctly Aiy-an’^. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aiy^-ans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Finns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by the 
orthodox Hindus. A Ksbatriya recorded as marrying a Fluna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshatriya than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. Tise 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bbaudarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as K‘=hatriyas. With these 
unavoidable further prelinsinary observations which are, however, 
necessary, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agnikulas whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have been Gujars, 

Dr. Bhatidarkar mentions here the “unnecessary fact that the K§.ya- 
stha Prahhus claim descent from Sahasrarjuna. Perhaps this is intended 
to hint that these Prabhus too are foreign by race. But it is clearly 
proved^ that the Kayastha Prabhus are Aryans by their features as also 
by their tradition. Perhaps Dr. Bhandarkar does not wish to leave out 
any higher caste from his theory of foreign descent. 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners. For 
Giijars as stated many a time before are not foreigners but are 
anthropo metrically Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the Vaisyas of the Vedas and the Smritis. 

The first and foremost supposed xA^gnikula tribe is the Prati- 
liara to which the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanaiij belonged. 
Now Dr. Biiandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves hi their inscriptions as Surya-Vam§is, that even Raja^e- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukuiatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhanclarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists the.se facts themselves into arguments to 
hold how wonderfully soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas ! 1 1 As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as they are now; and Dr. Bhaiidarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor Prati- 
hSra dynasty ruling in the south-east of modern Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihara in an inscription found at Rajor. 
Now since the Pratiharas of Kanauj never call themselves 
Gujars, these Pratiharas call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are Nagar and Kanojia 
Brahmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these Pratiharas call them- 
selves GujarPratih§ras because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhanclarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Nay, this part 
' was alone called Gurjaratra or 'Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he sa5^ that Gurjaratri in the^ 8th and 
9th centuries was' not modern'‘Gujarat but southern Raj|:iutaihi 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at aii strange that these Pratiharas 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gnrjara Pra- 
tihara from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratiharas cannot be looked upon as Gujars 0]i the 
basis of this inscriptionai statement*^. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further ai'giinient that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were Ccdied Gujars by the Rashtra- 
kutas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kutas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the Rashtrakuta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed WJ'ere the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste ? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the Pratiharas were Surya- 
Vam§i Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which w-as 
■then the name’ of South Rajputana and as the country was niled 
by the Pratiharas it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country* and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
RSstrakutas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
Pratihara origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

The phrase Gtirjaxa RratIhEra need, not' be interpreted to mean Prati- 
Mrae whq were Gurjaras but should .'be mterpreted as Pratiharas of th© 

. Gurjam country. 
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a certain had ,a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 

and the progeny of the. Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of dhe Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. ''The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
W'Oman with the result asmoteddn this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation.’' 
Such marriage with such xesull,. as -shown in the, beginning of 
this chapter is not curious biit-'.is noiipadl : but even if it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so^^far as Pratiharas are concerned w^e find that all the three 
opposing arguments wiiich Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot w^igh against the facts which show that 
the Im])eriai Pratiharas were Rajputs. Having thus far refuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandai kar’s strong case w-e will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikulo clan, the Chalukya 
or Solankhi. 

, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no cpigraphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that since Gujarat of to-day 
bi'iars this name since the Chaiukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chaiukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how^ this province came to be called GurjaraHa 
when it was till their advent known as Lata (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that Gujaratra in the Sth and 9th or even loth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lata was not, how'ever, the home of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
Gujarat i. e. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sirasvata 
Mandala though all the three were 'sometimes called LSta. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of the Gujarati language and not because of the 
esteblishment of the Chilukya rule. The modem languages of 
India, as we have already observed, arose about the 9th centuiy and 
the language of these parts generally ' assumed the modem Gujarati 
form. ^ Hpw old the Gujarati language -is and how old 
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Gujaratiis, itisdifiicultto determine. For while the word Malia- 
rashtri as the name of a langnage is as old as Vararudii of ihe 
1st century B.C. the word Maharashtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than Varaha Mihira of the; filth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the coiintr}" from the com- 
mon language namely modern Maharashtri. Similar!}' it wouid be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; whatet’cr may he 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chaiukyas v ere 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in diltereiit 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angies themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France tvhen the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they were not ruled by Carnatik kings and when 
even the language was not Carnatik ; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Maratlias who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the Chaiukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going bn to the third supposed Agnikuia clan the Faramaras, we 
fliidthatDr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
we do not ktiow to what race they belonged it is momlly 
iMmh they were of foreign- ■extraction. It is for the first 
time we. read of moral certainty in a case like this wliere there 
are no considerations of morality in discussing the race of a people. 
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'Ihe n'a<]«M' will leave Dr. D. R. Bhanclarkar to lus moral \TeAvs 
and will hoki with iis that there is no proof or arguineat to 
show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of Chaha- 
manas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R, 
Bliandarkar is at the worst pains and begins from some old 
Sassaaian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the Himalayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completel^^ of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri Vasitdeva Vahman in Nagarl characters 
and in Pehlvi '' Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan.'' 
First Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
Chaliman because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.” And Chahman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for Chahamana (ma lenghtened into ma) so that Vasiideva 
of these coins is a Chahamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in Prithviraja Vi jay a as the founder of the Chahamana family 
of Sakambari, that founder must be the same . as the Chahman of 
these Sassanian coins. Raja§ekhara's Prabandha-ko§a also 
gives one Vasudeva as the founder of the Chahamana family 
for whom he gives the date bo8 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Vasudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. Henaivel}^ observes 
that the ko§a gives a date which Is^mther early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parvek 
KhuSru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he can change the^ race also at his sw^t ^^will. Cunningham held 
that Vasudeva of the coins was a Hina and Prof. Rapson thinfe 
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that he wa.n a Sussaiiiaii {from me legeiih ch t!.ie coins as iiho 
their type). But Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khazar v/hy he alone knows. It is sufficient to placff 
whole arguriient before the reader in detail to enable him to coiiic* 
to the conclusion tliMt Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed sigiiaR” 
in showing' that the Chahamanas were Gnjars. 

But the greatest mistake \vhich Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town ol: 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siw-alik liiily 
» region of the Himalayas. lie lias in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indiaii histor}^ and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, as moving south from this place. But how 
can v/e believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly 
gions into India even if they were Gujars ? If Giijam were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Pan jab and not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroaxls of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same \vQ.y as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original h^ahiiai of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. ‘The identification of Sapadalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Parana giving the list of countries in India about the gth century 
and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapadalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
'.;;;fh®'#^e'xduntries and the fiisrt of them is Sakambhara or the land 
of; the Ghatihlns. It is also given to Karnataka and to Mewad 
f '■ tod also to Varendii which is not identifiable, but which proba- 
hly- means the Delhi region^. When the coins noticed by 

Or' it might mean the region about Mhltan for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Mnitan these were one hundred and twenty thonsancl towns and 
villages (El&t I p. 23). ■■ ^ 
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iir. D, R. Biiaiida,rkar meution Takkan, Zabuiislaa aad Sapar- 
dalaksliaii tiiey p^:obably raeau the :;Fanjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the south-east whicli three proba- 
bly comprised the terrh.ory ruled by Vasudev Valimau, a 
Sassaiiiaii king. In any case Sapaclalaksha does not indicate i| 
lakhs of hills but ij lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakambliara, Mewad, Delhi and Karnataka 
as the evidence of the Skanda Purana- conclusively proves. 

• Aliichclihatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Pahcliala 
as mentioned in the Maliabharata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang's description with Rampur. 
The words being flanked by mountain crags'' need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Panchala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant Panchala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the Chaha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
Chahamanas did not take the w^ord Sapadalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places hut it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again Karnataka 
or Dharwar w^as called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar deiives from this word used for 
Karnataka viz., that the habitat of the Chalukyas like that of 
the Chahamanas was also the mountain region called Sapada- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichcliiiatra and Sapadalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gnjars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that Sapadalaksha meant the Sambar country though he 
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thinks Ahichcliiiatra siioiiid be identified with Nagoru in i\far\\\teL 
Whether the Chalianianas came from Rampur or were uriginailv’ 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gujars and we shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
Smitli. We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are ihe 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



NOTE, 


THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The MahSLbharata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Varaha Mihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiiien Tsang’s 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Purana, Kumara Khanda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us prei> 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A. D. This Purana can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or loth century’’ from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names w-hich are unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
tliose names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi* 
tion of India in the 9th century A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes Kanyakubja v;ith 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gaiigetic valley, part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chintamani. 
VlTiat Gajanaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion of the Purauas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of 96 crores and 72 lakhs of 
villages, fan exaggeration befitting the Puranas, for the whole of India., 
Then comes the Gauda country dr Bengal with 18 lakhs which moans a 
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territory half of the Kananj empire which is not impossible, Kext we 
have KEmarhpa and Oddiyana or Orissa with the same extent as Kama- 
rhpa or Assam i. c. g lakhs or half of Bengal or Ganda. The same extent, 
is assigned to Dahala or Bundeikhand w'hich is described as Vedasamina 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next we have Jalan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same nninber of 9 lakiis. 
Next we recognise Katarajya or the kingdom of the llashtrakutas vdtli 
7 lakhs of \dllages and we are reminded of the lakhs Battapadi men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. "V^ e, hereafter., 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the mimber assigned is or Sapadalaksha. ^'ve 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a Jiiislake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Purana ciearl}^ establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz., Vai-endu, Atiiangala, 
bhara, Medapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and IMewad) , 
Tomara, Karnata and Pungala, follosved closely by Maiava which is 
assigned the exact figure i lakh 15 thousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwalik need not be derived frora-i J lakhs of hills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gnrjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saur^htra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghn Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Giujaratra and it is distinct from Lata, Moreover, Giirjaratra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Parana is not later than the iith century A. D, 

The extent of ICaslimir gi.ven in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow' 
many countries winch are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapada and others. But we can 
identify Kaiuboja, Kabul, Ko^ala (C.P.), Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of Maharashtra, Vardhamana (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mulasthanapura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into^ which India was divided, with g6 crorcs and 72 lakhs of villages. 

' veEkhlas are also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
'ihWiy of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
days of Alexander, the length of 'the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains and rivets of India 
as enumerated in this Skanda Purana in imitation of the MaliEbMiata. 
whidi apparently it has an ambition to equal These are given in tlii- 
same chapter; 39 of 'the Kumara 'Khanda. The chief mountain range® 
ot Kulapartalas as they are called here also, are the same seven viz 
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iaumax^ . r - not assist us much though we suspect mat ra, 
Chis description doe^ no Vindi^a range. The Narma. 

^atra now_is Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chand: 

^S^SSt^Kihsha -gJ 

the S-teman ™ Wathl rise in 

SriS’ -hich mus; be interp^ted - 

sixangely 510 Mountains while the Trii* 

and the lamrapain._nse bom \ ^ Probably the writet 

and the much acquaintance with norttern 

recaster of the 1 . ^ r nHrat or Malwa as he has desen 

southern India a.nd was ® “"^naNagara Tirthas wii 

the Stambha (KiambayaQ. “ ^3 Juiarity with tl 

t; gi™ tte 5k«.d. P«*,« «« »< »»«» 
as. Malava i, 18,180. 

1. Nlvrit 4 crores. Sayambhara SapSdalabsha. 

2. BMaka aj crores. ^ MevSda Sapadalaisha. 

3. Sahanapura li cior^.. 

4. Andhala 4 Mii 1. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 

5. Nepala i lakh- j^duvishaya 70 thousanc 

6. KSnyakubja 36 lakh. 3 ^ thousand. 

7. Gajanaka 7® lakh. 3 K5shmira 68 thousand. 

8. Gauda _i8 lakh. Konkapa 36 thousand. 

9. K5tnampa 9 la ' • Laghu Konkana 1.600. 

10. Dahala 9 lakh. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

11. Kantipura 9 lakh. ^ Kachchha 36 thousand. 

12. Lohapuia 9 la^- SaurSshtra 55 thousand. 

13. Pambipura 7 la^ g Latadesha 21 thousand. 

14. Rataiaja 7 l^l^- A.tikndhu 10 thousand. 

15. Hariyala 5 _ Aivamukha 10 thousand 

16. Drada 3I laich. EkapMa 10 thousand. 

17. Machipura 9 ^akh. • Suryamukha 10 thousan 

iS. Oddiyana 9 lakh. £ltab§hu 10 thousand. 

19. Jllandhara 9 lakh. * Sani^yu 10 thousa.iid. 

20. Banihhai^avahaka 3I Sivadesha to thousand. 

21. Nilapura 21 thousand. ‘ Kalahayahjaya xo thou 

22. A»ala ilakh. ' Lihsodbhava 10 thousa: 

23. 'Varendu Saptdaiaksha ^ . 4 ' thoxteand* 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand, 

50. Cha.ta 36 thousand. 

51. Virata 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Romaka 18 crores. 

54. Tomara Sapadalaksha. 

55. Karnata Sapadalaksha. 

56. Pingala Sapadalaksha. 

57. Strirajya 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

59. Kamboja 10 lakh. 

60. Kosaia 10 lakh. 

61. Balhika 4 thousand. 

62. Lanka 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. Kirata i-| lakh, 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. Vardhamaiia 14 thousand; 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand. 

68. Panda 36 thousand. 

6g. Bhayanaka i| iakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Muiasthana 25 thousand. 

72. Yasana 40 thousand, 

73. Pakshabahu 4,000. 

74. Pahgu 60,000. 

75. Varendeka 30,000. 


NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Raipwts pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
, to the Vedio Aryan race. Unfortunately native liters impaled 

wry and even by ignorance, orving to the fact that many Kshatayas 
7 Tins the Arj^o-Buddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
^ actfces and burned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
p^nuTs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
He statement in the Puranas to the efiect that in the Kali age there 
H rlmL no Kshatriyas nor Vaiiyas (for the Vaiiyas also even m 
'*'°'^ter number had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
ludraT mat is the value to be attached to these statement m 
rehSous books of the Hindus and what is the true meamng of the 
f rm Raiput is a question which must be answered at the same time 

? refute the adverse opinion of western scholars, 
th^ we refute h^^ d statements of the Puranas are 

f^Hs^and historically considered they are interpolations in *1“ 
valueless ana msx / . , . . but bv biaotry and througb 

nic texts ^ wiU noRe difficult to prove that earher 

enmity to the Buddh . Raiput is not a new word coined 

“t S « ..S': very oM w.rf 

in about the 9 J honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 

was usually used in a J a bad one, but it is well to 

np double i 3 usually a later growth. Many examples 

remember *at ‘Ke B^^lunin wiU suffice. It originaUy mffi- 

may be given bu ^ the duty of preserving the 

cated the highest Varna uj 

Brahma or Veda was S ^^0 lot of this caste and 

supplymg water often means a cook or a waterman 

hence the wo ^ v. «, ;+ that a Brahmin meant Babarchi, Bhisii, Bhi- 
(A Hindi saying jlaiput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 

bhari). ings born of mothers of lower castes, 

mate progeny of Kshatnya meaning will appear from the 

But that this is not its ongmal or general meaning w i f 

following disquisition the word 

M 4.„ .t «...a i. . «< O'' 

S,,p.t KCT.lt my ^ 

2sr.. p..«- ^ 


r 
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as it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has ma i 

tt is plainly an interpolation. Th«e is also this contra&ctron of thrs^ Eup- 
posed statement of ParSSara that the author oi §ndra-Kamal^axa looks 
upon U^a as one who is popularly known as Rajpnr. An tJgra is the 
o Tt«Via*riva from a Sudra woman and the author of hfidra-Kamalk- 


sonof aKshatriyafrom aSfidrawoman ^ ^ 

kara adds the explanation 81# “ An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language." Now this view is also 
hut it undeniablv shows that the text of ParaSara quoted above 


wrong 


iS''Spnrions*. ■ 

Rajpnt is a word whicia is indeed used sometimes m common^ parlance 

to denote the illegitiniate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mahahh5rata in a good sense. In that ancient epi c it ind i- 

cates a Kshatriya generally *1W \ 

11 often times not an ordi- 

nary Kshatriya hnt one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakosa does not give Rajapntra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakcia cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Ko4a or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word BEjaputra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places in the Mah^bharata. One 
instance of such use in the Mah^bharata will suffice. Other §iokas might „ 
be quoted using the word Kajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
Mahabharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from SEntiparva Adhyaya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya: 

( ^ ^ If II. 

REjaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
REjaputri is often used in the Virata Parva in addressing Draupadi, 
where the sense 'daughter of a king' does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabhuti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word Rajaputrl in addressing 
KausalyE where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady, Bana in the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word REjaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word REjaputra occurs in PEnini where a 
‘ sense somewhat difierent from REjanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sutra is very important and clearly shows that the word 




. * The ParEiara Sm|iti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preach that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali ag®, it could not have 
contained many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas. 
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Rajapiitra has been in nse since even the days of Panini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainl}’' has an acquired 
individual meaning. The sutra is as follows : 

( /I-2-41 ). This precedes another Sutra 
( 4’2-39 ) and means that where the sense of collection is 
intended the affix or ^ is to be added to these words. Thus 
Rajaka would mean a collection of Rajas; Rajanyaka would mean 
a collection of Rajanyas or Kshatriyas and Rajaputraka would mean a 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that Rajanya and 
Rajaputra should have different senses, for Panini is more concerned with 
words than with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
Rajaputra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i. e. sons of different kings. In short in our view this sutra does not 
show that the word Rajaputra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense in it. On the contrary as stated above it shows that Rajaputra 
may mean something more than a R§.janya or ordinary Kshatriya i, e. 
a high-bom Kshatriya, one who not only belongs to the varna or caste of 
a king but is born in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the ISIahabharata though it is also often a synonym 
of Rajanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 

It is at least certain from Panini and from the Mahabharata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the 9th century A. D, (as some believe) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man.’ Even in Bana's Harsha- 
charita the word is used in the sense of a high-born Kshatriya. B§,na*s 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tenth or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purposes of marriage, to families 
which were known to be pure and unmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
varna is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsang quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatriyas had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pertaining to Kshatriyas. Such families 
were now rigorously excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of families and it became 
the tendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and 
Vai^yas also to form sub-castes based on provinces, so that the question 
of the purity of families residing in distant provinces might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the nth century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chieflv 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturallv confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya ' kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends bro 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule.’ The 
word Rajaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirtv-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage udthin which 
group was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoinin- 
por -ions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
■irst volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 

doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
ral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th; Deccan arose 

puUna to this central tract can all trace their descent step by ste^j 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the gth century or even the 12th muv 

punty of Ms race unquestionably from the 8th century Lward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
rams m India, or any people in the whole world, 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race wMch the Rain, its 
served through nearly a thousand years of their 

weron'yTo vLST£\S^^ SeUdr^ a myT TT 

land. The Kshatriyas of the £r£b. m ^ 

lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rs- consequently 

Of Bengal and Oudh had contracted ^^® ®^®^atnyas 

the Khasas and other Mongolian 

Kshatriyas, therefore, of the Lddle country excludert^^’ “'^thodox 
the east and thesouth from their fold • lid to thk 

to their nnwiiiingness to form i +• "^^^7 still adhere 

of the south mid the east. g ^re a ons with Kshatriya families 
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Bralimiiis and the Sndras, and found expression in the Puranic text 
When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the loth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamiputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas."' It is wrongly stated here that “ these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Rajputana, Gujarat and Central 
India,” These parts were never invaded by Gotamiputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamiputra Satakarni who was a Sudra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz., 
the Rashtrakutas and others and one need not go to Rajaputana of the 
modern day to find Kshatriyas in the ist century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kapchi 
and the Chalukyas of Badami as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Asva- 
medha and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g. in the epithet inscribed on the walls of a temple at 

Madura. It seems, therefore, certain that the thebry that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory again is contradicted to our mind by the Paralara Smriti 
itself which is specially intended for the Kali age. In this Smriti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. If indeed in 
the Kali age there were no Kshatriyas and Vaisyas where was the 
necessity of making the special provisions intended for these varinas ? 
The Smriti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varnas and as this Smriti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may infer that this view had not arisen yet. ^ The ParaSara 
to our mind belongs to the south as the sanctity of the Setu Tirtha is 
specially extolled in it. But whether it arose in the south or the north. 
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it certainiy does not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali .'.age. : 

The Sndra Kamalakara was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogxxe looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
9th and loth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ,* but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshatriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatriya. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE GOTEAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

' . Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the Pratihara and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans* 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic Sutras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravara system as 
^ laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo-Aryans the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara before beginning the ceremony and ipi 
this way the memory of the Vedicv ancestors from whom thB 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept ihe 
memory of their descent for at least 3000 years i* e. from the 
time when the Vedic Sutras were mostly composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
epigraphic evidence extending over- two thousand ^ years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the same as 
; . 'those mentioned in their ancient, records on etone .and copj^ 
ll’ , aijd %e may, w# beieVe •Ihat the, iSsfpute ate tl#. 
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scendants of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus the gotras of the sup. 
posed Aguikula clans are from their gotrochchSra recorded by 
Col. Tod, (the word gotrichSra is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchSra which means the 
recital of one’s gotra) are as follows; the ChShamanas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the ChSlukyas are of the 
BhSradvSja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the VaSishtha gotra with three pravaras. (The Pratihara’s gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para- 
miras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Pra§asti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-gf^f-^Tir- 
trq ®r% n in the PatanSrayana in- 

scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the ChSlukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the Chaha- 
raanas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
Vol. LV. p. 41 ) in the line g^r |. The 

gotra of the Rathodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is Baijavapayana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these. Rajput clans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotr^ and their continual recital 
.and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
thdr decent from ¥edic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput elans 
were transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
.about;, the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
.from; their Brahmin Purohitas; and the rule as given in the 
Sfitras that the Kshatriyas are to use their PuroMtas’ gotras (g^- 
’tfSfH.) is quoted in support of this view. Now this is an- 
other example of how wrong ideas arise by misconception flinnng 
©U^ves and how such misconceiitions of some of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western scholaiB and antiquarians. The author 
•of tbb ,|4itSlii^.ar2 on YSjfiavaUiyti Stn)[|ti 
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has indeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they, are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas» This comment. of ' VijilaneSvara on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or' Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a-days become generally accepted 
and Eoropeaii scholars naturally resort . to it whm they explain 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by'Kshatriya kings* But’ 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas* The Chalukyas of 
Badami for instance and the Pallavas of Kanchi would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made 

and if these gotras were not their 

own. The rule of the Stitras ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by Vijhaiieivaxa and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
tlie Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-days which are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 
ufrTr ^ 

which Cunningham has translated as follows ‘‘Gateway erec- 
ted by king Dhanabhuti bom of the queen of the Vatsa family, 
sonof Agarajasonof queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family/' Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunningham here observes “ Queens 
among Rajputs are still known by their family names. These 
names are gotra names . The explanation of this "fact is that 
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iw py^ccpt of the StHf iiiSi tlic In-ejss wgig con- 

sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas.” Here is the 
same dictum wrongly interpreted by Viji'.anosvara responsible 
for the misapprehension of so noted a scholar and antiquarian 
as Cunningham (see Cunningham’s Barhut pp. 127-130). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja’s family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard , to the 
family of the queens ? Evidently the rule was not then under- 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the Srauta Sutras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the Yajamana 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be Of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not the smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several Srauta Sutras themselves show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that VijfianeSvara’s dictum in his Mitakshara is wrong. 

But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evidence itself already noted. VijnaneSvara lived in the 
12th or 13th century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kalyan where 
there were few or no Rajput families. The e^ddence of inscrip- 
tions of the loth and nth centuries of Rajputs in Northern India 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
« their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 

j ceptors. These inscriptions show that the gotras of the different 

>1 Rajput clans were indicative of their descent from those ances- 

|j;,; * tors.- Thus when VaSshtha created the first Paramara and 
;i gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 

but because he was his creator. Similarly in the Kalachuri 
Haihaya inscription noticed before, the Chalukya warrior bom 
from the handful of water in Drona’s hands has Drona’s gotra 
Bhlradvaja not because Drona was his preceptor or 
proggiMTatpr, The line dfetinctly is 
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m ’Tit I Then again the 

Chabamanas were of. the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscription?^ is that they were born /row a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra \ 

^f5j?rT In another inscription the first Chahamaua 

is said to have been born from the eyes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the 9th and 
loth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by Vijna- 
ne§vara. These stories of the birth of warrioi*s from the fire of 
Va§ishtha or the handful of Bhiradvaja are plainly myths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chaiukyas in the loth and nth centuries were reputed to be of 
Vanish tha and Bharadvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddliistic times had entirely lost touch with. 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
naneSvara interpreted the stitra gfrffrr- 5 r^r in a conveni- 
ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

V'Tiatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
Mitakshara, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
Mitakshara had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specially made 
on the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto* The question may here be asked* how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins ■ and even Vailyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that ■Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis . for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessarj? 
to indicate here the answer to- this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in, ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Bralimins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another's caste but even changed their 
caste easily- Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The l^his of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara Mshis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
Srauta Sutras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for Vaiiyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race* Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at aU ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as wel 
as from 'history* 
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Note— Gotras ©I Modera Rajpat faaaiHes with the gotets of thw 

Forohitas, 


State. 

Rajput family. 

Gotra. 

Gotra of th® 
FnroMta. 

1 Udepur, Dungarpur 

GuMiota, 

Baijavapa 

SamnSyana. 

■w etc* '■ 




2 Jodhpur, Rutlam etc. 

Rathod •. 

Gautama 

Bharadvaja. 

3 Jaipur and Alwar 

Kachhav^ha . . 

MSnava 

. . "Vatsa. 

4 Bundi-Kota . . 

Chauhan 

Vatsa * . 



5 Bijolia in Udepur 

Paramara 

Vaiishtha 


6 Dhar (Maratha) 

Paramara 

Va^ishtha 

,, Kansha. 

7 Bhavanagar . . 

Guhila .. 

Gautama. . 

,, Kashyapa. 

$ Dholera, Taluka 

Chudasama ,, 

Atri 


Dhunduka. 




9 Kachchha, Navanagar Jadeja 

Atri 

* n * « « « 

Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot, etc- 




10 Dhrangdhra, Liindi, 

Jhaia , . 

. Markandeya 

4 * # « 

Vakanet, Patan. 




1 1 ^ Lunavada in Rewa- 

Chalukya 

Bharadvaja 

•« »*** 

Kantha d: Pethapura. 

(Solaakhi), 



12 Rewa Bnndelkhand , 

Viilghela 

Bhiradvaja 

^ Vaiistha(new 


(Solankhi). 


Chandritif^. 

13 Kashmir 

Jammu val 

Bharadvaja 

Va^ishiha# 

i4,Gidhanr^ Bengal 

Chandella • • 

Chandratreya*.. Ka^yapa,, 

15 Delhi represented 

Tuar .. 

Vaiyaghrapadya BhStadvIJa. 


by pata^ (Jaipur) 
16 Kaaaai 


* , Gaharwar 


NOTE 


- ’ GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

Wc have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that{Vijhane^vara*s dictum in the Mitakshara that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their PurohitasJ is WTong, 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipieship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are bom in the solar or lunar Vam^as. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara %vill solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

According to the latest view the gotr^Rishi is a son or rather a de- 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis with the addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarshis (see the dictum) 
of%u^ana; ^P1T»TTTCT CTWT arg-tTSf fIsfrarrJT^r=?aH. 

This means that the original Indo- Aryan families were^nsiderSTtoTbe 
eight viz., I. Vi^vamitra, 2. Jamadagni, 3. Bharadv§.ja, 4. Gautama, 5. 
Atri, 6. Va^ishtha, 7. Ka4yapa and 8. Agastya. 

But an important sloka in the Mahabharata takes us still further back 
and states that there originally were four gotras only 

g-emrit 

These attdeni foor^M i Angiras 2 KaSyapa 3 Va^ishiha and 4'Bhrigu 
are supported hy the Pravaradhayas also in the several Sutras wWch 
always begin with the Bhrigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
gita ha® the .line tTfi^ort ^ 5 ^. He is indeed the first of the great or 
Prattem Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo- 
Ait5fto#v?de*s we to India there were four family stocks viz., t Phne ". 
i-._.^giras, 3 Vaiishtha and 4 K^yapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
tho mina-l>diti‘ sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all the three Aryan classes (\yhich were not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
VaiSyas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 

I Sdi^Bhrign's name does not app*ear in the Saptarshi bnt that of his 

jdoeceadant Jamadagni do^s ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
I jjwsicISDns^ Blwnadv^a and. G^fama# Thenestou, in osedtesf tb confftJtulf 
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tli® later 8 stocks we have to add Atri, yilvS-mitra and Agastjra. It is 
clear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
viz,, the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atrl 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Rishi while Vi^vaniitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. Vi^vSlmitra's, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra as preserved in the Mahabhirata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same conclusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaias, 
What is Pravara is not known generally even to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the PravarSL- 
dhyayas of the several Sutras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one’s family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or suktas. The sacrificer in 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by their hymns in the 
Rigveda. In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sutra commented on 

yjgfRWrri;, ^ is cleax from this that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
discipleship. The word Rishi is explained by another Sfitra ^ 

J as meaning the composers of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
&shi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. This proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, while the number of Pravaras is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed, in number. Now 
the Sutras further declare ^ if | 

One may recite one, two, three, but not four, nor 
more than five, Rishis.’" That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of hymns in one’s ancestry, one cannot mention more than 
five. This explains how there are usually three and sometimes five 
Pravara RisMs but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is' 
cither one of these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for expample,(gLe BharadvEja gotra h^ three Pravaras Angirasa, 
Mrhaspatya and BharadvS|ay Bharadv§ja the gotra Rishi Wng one ol 
the three Pravara RisMs. But th^J^atsa gotra has five Ptavaras 
gava, ChySvana, Apaavtoa, Aurva and Jtmadagny^ Va1»a not 
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of these but some noted descendant, of Jamadagni who gave Ms name 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Sutras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Shtras declare that the Adlivaryn priest should 
recite the Pravara RisMs in the order of ascent while the Hota is to recite 
them in the order of descent. This further, shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not ^discipleship. Thus' : Angiras, Erihaspati, and 
1 Bharadvaja is the descending line as also Bhfigu, Chyavana, ApnavSna, 

' Urva and Jamadagni, 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya bom in the lunar or solar line 
#. from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara RisMs or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 

. In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes, BrahminS;, Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas. 
Thus, _ for instance, M|adh^_j^barish^^^^ Trasadas yt.i, 

Punikut sa etc, who are Pravara RisM s are names of noted solar line kinoes. ' 
wMle Sunahotra, Ajamidha etc,, are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhrigu gana and the Angirasa gaija Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact wMch we proceed presently to show. But we may 
hrst notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Pravaiadhyayas also shows that many Kshatriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line king. This Garga and Ms descendants became Brahmins as is 
statedin the VSyu Pura^aMso, ^ I 

PravarSdSyii show the dr^as are mentioned among the 

Xniprasa ga^as, Thus ASvalSyana says 

II ?rr l Here we have to explain 

how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through ^ni. The alternative idea of AchSryaship cannot he enter* 
talned as started by Mr. Par^tar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the PuiSifas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
A. S. 1919 t^diSla dyna sty) “ Kshatriyas who became 
tohmina weremojrporated into Brahmin families, either in the AchSrya 
gotra OT by adopticm and were not allowed to start a new line like ViSva- 
initta." For the idea of Acharya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
ot Ptavara viz., that the Yajamana or sacrificer has to pray to Agni 
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atici identify him %vith his ancestral ■ Yedic Rishi; '; The only way Garga 
could do this w^as by way of adoption into' the Angirasa family for he 
could then pray to Agni ** Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angiras 
who has praised thee in, such; and such a' hymnJ* ■ The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the Vayu 
Purina or Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya ■ power, ■ , . 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatra^ 
Kulina often applied to Kshatiiyas, an importace of which we will take 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the Kanvas. Kanva was born in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamidha, 
IC^nva, Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
An^rasa, Paurukutsa, Trasadasyava. The Vayu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvardhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru- 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmya^va of the lunar line. His descendants became Br ahmi ns and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

flWRfJr: I « ^15- Hence their Pra- 

varas are Angirasa, Bharmyaiva, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Pravara is given by Alva'ayana 

Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya Mng 
J and an ancestor of Bharmya^va, Triksha, Bharmya§ and Mudgala being 
all Kshatriyas of the Panchala lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas, The same 
is the case mth the Haritas. Their Pravara is Angir^a, Smbarlsha, 
Yauvanasva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by Mandhatri. The Pravara would then be MandhStri, 
Ambarisha, Yauvanaiva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The Yayu gives 
the line as follows cTC^rgc'IK^rnTRr JIT^Rir Jig: I Sp^- 

ggsft ^ W to > 

fftat J ^ 

U these lines show that the Brahmins with the HSilta gotra 
^ have a Pravar in which all are Kshatriya Hngs. These dianges, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was bom in the solar line with 
Yauvanasva. as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and MandM.tp as great 
grandfather who are all Pravara Blshis i- composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara RisMs, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Kishis ? H to Vedic time, 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratiloma or revets 
i process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which 
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process)* Indeed this change of a liigher caste into a lower coiild take place 
down to medieval times, for we know Brahmin families like tliose of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabni became Kshatriyas and, the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vai^yas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Angirasa and Bhrigu stocks. \Vc will 
now give instances from the latter stock The A^vaMyana Sutra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) 

Here Prithu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, (2) 

Here also Divodasa and Va- 
dhrya^va as well as Mtrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) f I 

Gritsamada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the MahabhSrata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gritsamada vras 
the son of king Vitahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Gritsamada was adopted by Sunahotra. Gritsamada^s 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom &naka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris^ have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the, triple Pravara Bhargava, Saunhotra, 
GSrtsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
an the Pravara ganas of Vi^vSmitra and Atri hut not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details will show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and vre remember only one instance viz., that 
of BharadvSja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans' and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantra, krit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrifidal ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several &auta Sutras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
andent times had gotras and Pravaras and these w^ere the same as those of 
the For the Frava^tffiiytyas do not declare' that the Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins, Take for instance the Apastamha Shtra. 
It gives first the rules for Pravara and their recital. Then comes the sutra 

Here the word used is Raja 

or king and the commentator adds 5 i 5 r ^ STIH: 

wlfeetW SRRt'T 5f5rJf]f% which means that even when a Brahmin be- 

comes a king he is to nse the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Ilota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he miist use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 


that it applies to a Idng and not to all Kshatnyas. The Sfitra proceed.^ 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; ®[sr ^ 5fnfn[5i: 

tj? f rar « The word is not property 

understood and it appears as in ASval5yaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Puranic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sutras which date probably from the 5 th to the ist cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the PurSnas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Mann’s son but Pururavas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman Ila according to modern Puranas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Pururavas does not come. Thirdly. Mann may be a Mantrakrit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed , by Ida, He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 


Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sutra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Purafias, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sutras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaias. 

The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic infiuences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sutra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Risbis, should use the Pravara of their Purohitas. But 
the next Sfitra adds ww Shit —Those who to 
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Mantrakrit ancestors cannot use Ptarokita's Pravara ; but mnst use their' 
own Pravara as the commentator adds Sr|ofr^r%^t: I 

However a fourth sutra adds that even they from convenience / \ 

can use Purohita*s Pravara not gotra it must be remembered* These sutras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigrapMc records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the ^rauta Sutras but the Smritis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule ** one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Rishi {Pra- 
vara) *' applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by VijfiE- 
ne^vara in the MitaksharS, is useless^ for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be* even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas, The modem Kshatriyas and even Vaiiyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important SBtra from KStyayana LangSkshi • 

«r«r t% i ^ i fi 

y. 5RT I I q II 

TOnn;^^qTWITrqriTrqt qqT% I " Some say that only one 

Pravara should be used for all Varnas or castes viz., Manavya, for all are 
born from Mann. But this is not proper. Por you are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a sfitea of Apastamba), but by 
"Vedio Rishis or composers of hymns, (Manu'. being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas.’* This Sutra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the same 
level. It shows that Kshatri:ps had stih generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the PurSnas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra. i. e., Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma i. e. 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis. The epitiiet 

applied to the ParamSras in one insGriptibn. It 

means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who have 
Mantrakyits for their ancestors. The ParamSras are of the Vasishtha 
got^d^^are supposed to be even bom of Vasishtha and hence they are 
explanation is often given that Brahma- 
Kshatrariiaybe explained «ntrsrW«qs and there is no 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having goira and Pravaxa were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Satras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the satr^ B as tho.se of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many namBc of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the MahSbl^rata 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna diSerence was not rigid, when in fact 
there was only one Varna, the Aryans of India, 


CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jlfigaladela that is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-historic times for long, by Abhlras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the Mahabharata 
that Sri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya Dela 
"or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans" 
by Jarasandha, went to Saurashtra and founded Dvaraka. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anarta (or North_ Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
Balarama. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modem Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarama for instance in the Mahabha- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the Sarasvati 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of the Sudra Abhlras. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he escorted to the old country the 
widows aind families of the new Aryan settlers in Sauriditra 
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afte Krisliga s dtatli* The people here are called Dasytis and 
Mleclichhas wliich Dr, Bliaudarkar wrongly interpretes as banditti 
and foreigners, (Bhaixdarkar, * Foreign elements in Indian popu- 
iatioii Iiid. Alii. XL..) Dasyu is the appellation given in the Vedas 
to the aboriginal people of India while Mechchha is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For tiic Dravidas of the soutli are also called 
dichhas in the Mahabharata (Mlechchlias were those 'who pro* 
aounced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidians as foreigners of the Turanian or Scythic race,). The 
Abhiras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited this sandy part of the country 
ia the time of. the. Mahaliharata, that is, about 250 B. C. 

There are two more references to tlic Mm'U desert in the Maha- 
bharata which must be noticed here as giving us an idea as to how 
Mam was made habitable. When Sri Krishna was returning to 
Dwarka — ^his home — after tiie Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirts of the Ham dcseii by Ut tanka who appears to have been 
the first Braliiniu to esiuhlish bis .Asraiiia there. Ho complained 
to Sri Krishna that lie '>ften fell: tlxirsty and got little water to 
drink. The latter aslced him to remember him whenever he felt 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembered 
him, clouds which gave plentiful of veater and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst. Since his days certain clouds appear in Maru in hot days 
which arc called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata Asvr. P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka w^as troubled by these hot winds also. 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundhu a demon, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea, 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
Kuvalasva of Ayodhya. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Kshatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually the fire was quenched by water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. KuvaliSva 
thence-forth called Dhundhumara (VanaP. Chap. 204). This, 
story is again told in tlie Mahabharata and is told in the RlmS* 
,’I^Ba also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend and shows, ' 
.that the first settlement in Mani was led by the Solar Kshatriy^^-- 
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? The KamSyaim too of the first century B. C. speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by the dread Abhiras. In the Yuddha 
KSnda Sarga 33, Rama takes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
calcitrant southern ocean who, appearing bodily , asks Rama to 
Ibrgive him and requests , him to let his arrow fly against a 
northern part of himself called Drumakulya where many people 
headed by the Abhiras who are described as “ Dasyus of terrible 
appearance and deed ’* drink his water and whose proximity 
he can no longeribear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which was 
• pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vrana 
Kfipa*. What Dnjmakulya country was and where this Vrana 
Kfipa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets have taken the anost natural view' of this part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Rajputana was probably onc' 
a sea wliicli is now dried up and that there is very little water 
to be got except in some well-known wells. This part, however, 
was blessed by Rama in return for its undeserved punishment 
and it becamet very fertile and healthy. Apparently, therefore, 
akmt the begmning of the Christian, era this part was first en- 
tered and settled by Aryans, after subjugating the fier&: 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus clear for 
settlement and it was found that Maru (desert) was feriiic and 
healthy and capable of maintainmg large stocks of cattle and 
raising different kinds of gram. In short, we may gatlier that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Maru, probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

Tire lully tracks of eastern Rajputana must have been invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than, the Maru desert. For the Mahl- 
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blwrata sf>eaks of the Pashkara Tirtha situated near Ajmer as 
the holiest in India, in fact even now it is looked upon as one 
of the three holiest viz., i Pushkara, 2 Kurushetra and 3 the 
Ganges. But though early discovered, tlie Pushkara lakes were 
described as situate; in Pashkararan3'a or the Pashkara forest. 
Hence like Dandakaranya, Pushkrarnya must have remained 
unsettled for a long time. Only Brahmin settlements' must 
have first been fotmded as in Dandakaranya and Kshatriyas 
must have followed only after a long interval as in Maharashtra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient days must have been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
which must liave attracted attention after the, Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high mountain peak of .\ba. This 
high mountain in an othenvise . level country must have sugges- 
ted to the ancient; Indo-Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story of the Arbuda mount 
related by Chand. In fact the main part of this 
story is as old as the Mahibharata itself where in Vana 
Patva Chap. 82, we haw a reference to the Arbuda Tirtha 
and therein Arbuda is described as a son of the Himalaya and 
it is further stated that there was here formerly a deep hole in 
the eartli, to fill whicli the mountain had been brought from Iho 
north. The name of V^ishtha is again long connected with 
this mount as the Mahabharata mentions the Agrama of 
Vagishtha on this mount as a holy place. 

The story of the digging of the hole by Uttanka is given in 
the same epic in two places. In the first, he is said to have dug 
up this deep bole in the earth to pursue the Takshaka Naga to the 
( ' nether world. In this hole VaSishtha's cow fell and he it was 
' who conceived the idea of bringing a son of the Himalaya to fiU 
up the deep fissure. Himalaya at first refused to giw any help 
as the place was unholy but VaSishtha promised to make the 
country pure and eventually one of the sons of HimlSaya went 
and filled up the hole. VaSishtha thereupon lived there him- 
self and built a temple to §iva who, therefore, wa.s given the 
name of Achale§vara or lord of mountain. Even at presefiili'iSt 
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throughout Rajput history the AchaleSvara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda Parana in its Arbuda Khanda Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Purina is Nandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this country). The 
Skanda Purina story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by Va§ishtha which plainly is Chand’s addition "to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the VaSishtha family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramiras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in the inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Papjab and the Gangetic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the §akas, the Kushans. the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk’s and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the Rathods of 
Kanauj.who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name — ^the land of Rajputs — from 
M^omedan times only. History furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
idyient of the Rathods. The first historical mention is that of 
^ Mfilavas, the Malloi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
^T^ed at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
MStevas were there in their migration from the Panjab to Malwa 
abrmt the first century B. C. as the coins bear the simple l^end 
‘ Jaya ” (fhiwipgham's Arch. Survey Report 
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f Vol. XIV). The next mention we have is that of llie Madhya- 
who had a kingdom somewhere near Jaipur and who 
wete invested by Sakayavanas. Tlie.;:-.Gatir Rajpitts appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda De§a i.e. the region 
I about Thancsar (not Bengal as people tvrongiy think) and sel- 
; tied in Ajmer where they were subsequently supplanted by 
ChSharaanas, The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were in our opinion not 
' foreigners as Smith and Bhandarkar believe Imt were, on thf' 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pressed by foreigners from their homes 
in the Panjab taking shelter as usual in the sands of lilanvar and 
» preserving their independence. We have no record left of other 
[ Kshatriya tribes founding settlements in Rajputana in the 
3 rd and 5 tli centuries onsted by Kushans and Huns. But it may 
be surmised that the Kshatriyas or Rajputs who now came to 
prominence in the 8 th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arabs were descendants of Vefic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homes in the Panjab and 
the Gangetic valley by foreign invaders. The religious map of 
India which we haiv appended to our first volume shows that 
this part of India was not predommently Buddliist nor Hindu 
' T Buddhist, but predominently Hindu. Here in the deserts and 
hills of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatriyas liad preserved their 
[ . independence as well as their Vedic religion and when here also , 
they were attacked by new foreigners who. to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolerance of a new idol-breaking 
faith, the Vedic Kshatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence of their religion and their independence. It 
is hence we sec the phenomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
: triya clams came into prominence about this time and not only 

beat back the .Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 

( set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled^ India in the second portion 
of the mediffival I lindn period. Of these Rajputs the Guhilots, 

* the Chahamanas, the Pratiharas and the Param5ras were the 
most prominent and we proceed to sketch the history of these 
? ' and other clans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
: book, beginning of course with the Guhilots to whom by the 
unariiroous consent of modem Rajputs the palm of chivalry and ^ 

V { pare Kshatriya blood has been properly conceded. 
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THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

THE G0HILOTS OF MEWAD. ■ 

The foremost aird the most renowned among tire new rovaJ 
^dies winch came to the front about tlie beginning of the 
nmth century A. D. in consequence of their vLroS re^! 

^^^omedan onslaughts on inner India, were un- 
doubtodly the Guhilots of Mewad. We shaU begin our historv 
of Ae second set of Hindu Kingdoms by relatuig the story of tl£ 

"Serves rightly that the Rajput 
trite yield unammous suffrage to the prince of Mewad^e 
gitimate heir to the throne of Rima, as tlie first of the thirtv- 

Z 17 f the fac? tte 

exception of Jafeal- 

re) wkch has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 

of fte 8^ rentnry A. D.— a circumstance which certainlv adde 
^ the dignity of the Rsna of Mewad. But the dignitv of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability S their rde 

W determined r^! 

2^ which they offered to the Mahomedaas in spite of ^t 

SirLT'^ fZ' ® always successSi- 

asXLSari BaS- I?. 

«a ^tamed tendons effort for the preservation of 
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founder and it is no wonder that nranj’ strange legends have 
gathered, round the birth, the youth, the exploits and even the 
end of this great hero as around the lives of most heroes in an- 
cient and even modern history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them ill his monumental histori- but we shall content ourselves 
here with giving tite most simple accoimt leaving out all mira- 
culous events and testing each fact in the cnicible of probabi- 
lity, aided by inscriptions wliicli too requirr,. to be submitted to 
the same test ; for it can never be accepted chat because certain 
facts arc recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. We find that facts especially those belonging to former 
tunes recorded in inscriptions are often based on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need of applying tliis same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most searching inquiries about 
oral and written traditions of this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of loersoual acquain 
aance with the historical localities of Mewad and he has done 
‘ well in recordiirg traditions which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. For the shrewd observation of Hume which Tod has 
quoted must here be borne in mind viz,, “ poets though they 
disfigure the most certain history' bj' their fictions and use strange 
liberties witli truth when they are the sole historians have com- 
I tnonly some foundation for their wildest ewaggeration.” We will 
use ihe legends givtni by Tod in comiection with tlie founder of 
'theMewpd family under the. same test in giving the following- 
account, differing in many respects from that of Tod. With due 
deference to this great liistoriaii of the Kajputs, -we nrost say 
that he was much influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
i , descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research was oiriy in its infancy in his days, many ini- 

* It may be noted that none of the Mewad Chiefs submitted to the 
' Mogul empire entirely or ever attended the Delhi Darbar of the Mo- 
gala. Even under the British rule which the family have accepted, ihe 
iMevad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darlw allying th^ long' , 
tradition which the British government was good enough to reepect. 
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portaiii and incoiitrovcTtibie facts being now known or finaEj* 
cstaliisliect With these prefaton-^ remarks and duly honoiiriiig 
aiid rec:ogiiisiiig the work done by the great liistoraiin we pro- 
ceed w sketch our story of Bappa Rawal and his successors 
during the Mediaeval period of Indian histoiyc It may be statetl 
here that i\!e\va.d historr" is certain and unquestionable 0!il>' 
Ironi Hainira onwards, lire history of the i'amilv’ from tin*, foun- 
daiioii to the euid of the twelfth century A.D.bciiigstilishioudcif 
ill doubt on mail}’ points and our account is only an atieiiipl 
t;o rationalize story and is therefore liable lo be modified 
as future research may discover iicw' facts or new' 
argumeiu-. 

■ Bappa Ka.^^•al the reputed ibmidcr of liie Mewnxi family was 
the Cliarles ^hulel of India against the rock of whose valour, as 
we Iiowc alreadv' said,, .the eastern tide ui Arab conquest was 
daslicd 1,0 pkiCCD in India. He wus further a contemporary ot 
Ciiaxies Martel and strangely eqough his life also resembles the 
life of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
ill tile wosi a,ud turned the tide of Mahomedcui conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 'A. D, Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke of Austria under ihc king of France. 
Bappa Rawal was a minor prince under the I^Iori king of ChitoiB. 
He ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhik whom he enlisted in Ms 
force just a$ Shiva] i in later history enlisted tin* Mawla^^ in Ms 
fight against Bijapur, He was a small prince or Rawal a term 
wliich does not mean, as Dr. Bhandatkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
paxticular sect. T,hc wDid applied tO' such ascetics is siniply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word Blaliaraja 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Brahmins and 
ascetics in a borrowed sense; Rawal means a small llm m 
piiiux and Bappa Rawal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by Bhiis of the Aravalli range. He beiongtd 
to the Guliilaiaiiiiiy of Rajputs which was an oifshoot from the 
royal family uf ■\MlabM first establUied at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge from Maiiomedan inroads among the hili? at 
Ahara, as usual among the Rajputs throughout their history. 
To this famfiy belonged Bappa "'RawaJ a Rajfmt princt* mnong 
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Bhiis with whom he freely asssociated md whom he disciplined 
and engaged in service for Ms own 'preferment 
Like SMvaji, Bappa Rawal was- an- ■ intensely religions man 
and he equaiiy hated the new invaders, of India who were cow- 
killers. From their base in Sind which- they had conquered in 
712 A. D., the Arabs had begun- to- overrun India south and 
east. They had attacked the kingdom of the Moris of Chitore 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force* 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navasari 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer VoL I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces* 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
states. Bappa Raw^al was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a -disciple of the noted ^va 
sage who lived there named HSrlta. We need not believe the 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harlta foretold Bap>pa*s greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that Harita saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappa ac- 
cordingly took service with liis clansmen, and his Bhiis with the 
Mori king {perhaps he was already a Simanta of that king) and 
soon rose, to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappi Rlwal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel Bappi seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of CMtore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore .placed the crown on Bappi^s head. Bappa was too re- 
ligiousl)' minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel's son Pepin who, setting aside 
CMlderic, the puppet king of the Merovingian line on the thion® 
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of Paris, liimsell became king of the Franks, Bappa might have, 
from the renowm and power which he had acquired by liis signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Ghitore died childless 
like Saliasi in Sind or like Shahu at Satara in Maraiha liistory* 
and Bappa became the king of Ghitore like Chaclia in Sind or 
the Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and Bappa the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Ghitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Giihilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivite recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Ekalinga 
inscription. 

It remains to fix the dates of Bappa's birth, his accession to the 
throne of Ghitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Sam vat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the dale which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Ghitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

The above account is detailed from the following two 

siokas l 

f#3r h r rffr : 

li ; 
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770 V. S, or 713 A* D, Maun Mori is supposed to be the last 
king of the Mori line. The accession of Bappa lo the throne cd 
Chitore may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (see Tod by Crooke VoL I p. 285), The Arabs conquered 
Snd in 712 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the Navasari inscription and we may safely place Bappa's 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in ,730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years not 
a long period however. It is difBcult to say, what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitore. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that Bappa was bom in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were w'dling to give up (see Tod by Crooke VoL I p. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhi era and the sack of Valabhl 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D, 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last Slladitya of Valabhi has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappa or we must offer some other explanation. 
We think we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabh 1 kingdom by Bhatarka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given in our genealogy of the Valabhi 
kings (see VoL I page 250). If we add 19X to this we -get 700 
A. D. It is not at aJl strange that the Idar branch df the Vala- 
bhi djmasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bhatarka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 565 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. 191 for,Bap|m's birth from the founda- 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represeiitM, ; a iiickaame only 
and whether he is to be identified with Khnmana or some other 
Gnhilot king ruling later on, we shall discuss fiilly in a note. Here 
it will suffice to state that though the wordBappa sometimes means 
a BSva or recluse, it originally means father (Marathi Bapa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet applied to kings of 

Nepal in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
BappS was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think i| was his own proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain AchS- 
rya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name Srivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dutaka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant, XVIII p. 269). 


I 




CHAPTER II, 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA, 

The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by Bappa is certainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by BappS in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub. 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hun<hred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
RSma as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pnj. 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappa who was a highly religious and independence-loving 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and AchaleiSvara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 

* BappS was given a golden valaya for his foot, indicative 
sovereignty, by the sage HSrita for his great devotion to the Ekaiing^ 
Siva idol ( I N i 

^ H {B. I. P. 75) See also 

H (B* 1.-85). Tkis does not necessarily show that BappS, ^ 
Brahmin and H&rita was a Kshatdya. ‘ The poet simply means that 
BappS-'s service of the sage was a Brahmin mahas (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas yiz: the golden anklet of a king* 

t See fTOTc#, 

- r -rn - ' ■%.rn r S .iiTir-' r-L I'l'. -■ r - y i Si d ^ r\. 

5ir<ii^fvrra?r: w h ^<3 tpj^rrr? 

dpr%?ifRr: satipt li 

B, I. Page 85. ^ ^ " 
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The several inscriptions yet knovvn relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
Atapura inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of kings down to Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of Prithviraja with whom our history will end. about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 w’hich gives approxi- 
mately (~3" =1^) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 
ble hgirre. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from Bappa 
(or Guhila) to Saktikumara whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. D.^977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Bappa and this 


I 


gives ( '' ^^*’3 ^ ] II years which is rather improbable. But 


20 2 ti , 

lookmg to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E.ora period of 26 years only viz., Allata, Naravahana 
Sahvahana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this Atapura inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Clutoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
cer^n about the successors of Bappa during the second sub- 
period of Medieval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings S1I3 
and Aparajita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A D have 
been found must be considered to be Bappa’s aiicestors and if 
names recur in the Atapura new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
’important of these kings, mainly following the Chitoregad and 
AchaleSvara inscriptions for details* 


II (b. I. I-. 85.) 
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The SOB of Bappa who came to tlie throne of Mewad was 
Guhila and lie had many tongh fights with enemies, of course, 
the Arabs from Sind. In fact thronghout oiir period the Giihilot 
kings of Chitorc fought liaichrongiit tattles with fcircigiicii, so 
much so that the wlioie coxinirt'' was slrcAvn with flesh rnii the 
meda (fat) of the evil warriors slain and tlms acquired tlie name " 
Medapata (undoubteclly a poetic fancy suggested by the name 
Medapata. Prakrita Mewad, but yet proving the terribie ixrttles 
which the heroic Rajputs and ilie equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave Ms nanie, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family wiiich consequently became? known 
as Guliilot, Skt. Giiliilapiitra, (the temiination ota from ptiim 
Skt., is now generally used in Rajputana to denote descen- 
dants of any famous king). 

The successor of Guhila w^as Blioja and his successor was 
Sila. Both these fought with the Arabs but Slla's successor 
Kalabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
The son of Kalabhoja is said to be Bhartripatta and his son m^as 
Sinha. These as usual were great \mrriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
Mahiyaka and his son u'as Kliommana of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Kliommana Rasa in which after the .fasMon of the Rasas 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assembled to assist in. defence. of Chitorc against the 
hereditary foe—the Mahomedans- .from Sind.' ' The Atapura in* 
scriptioii mentions two Khommanas ■. before- this Khommina, 
the first of them being the son'^of -Kalabhoja and the second 
being son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take place ? Tod has given a ' short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahemedans from Sind during 
the time of the several Kiiaiifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this- invasion took place in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. If 'we take Bappa as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion as Taking place about 825 
A. D., we have a distance of about - 62' years which oidinarily 
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woljd cover ftree reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between Bappa and Khommana I 
^me kmgs ^e not mentioned in these inscriptions betwe^ 

^ yru - 1 r* P* ^9^) it seems probable that 

Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Rat 
pute with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kalabho^ 
The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
K IS very difficult, to say how far it is historicahy valuable 

.15 is a favouriS 

^ introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
clans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tri^ 
ogether in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that mmy Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chftore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they caie to 
ffie assistance of Prithviraja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is 
however, unnecessa^ to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommana and we wiU leave the details to 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is m these two inscriptions said to be Allata 

kuta fmnily . We have a separate inscription of Naravahana 
of Allata, in which also Allata is said to be a son 

father who may be either Khommana or Bhartripatta, son and 
^ccessor of Khommana. as stated in the Atapura ' inscription 
m son and successor of Allata was NaravahaL whose succes- 
sor was &ktikumara (but the Atapura inscription puts one Sal 
vah^a between Naravahana and Saktilcumara)^ The Ata 

of gaktikiLlra and i 

th^f f of Amogiiavaxsha i.'toed 866 aF^ 

vs.’ssc'”*'” “■ “ “»• -s s: 
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dated Vikrama Samvat .,1034 'equivalent tO' 977 „A.D. SaMikuma** 
ra's successor was SucMvarmau. , We have an inscription of Su- 
chivarnian himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king Naxavihana and the line 
is carried on upto Samarasinha of V, S. 1338, in the Achde§vaxa; 
inscription. We will speak of thisiatter portion of ..the line in', 
our third volume and we close here' our account of the' Guhiot; 
kings of Chitore with Suchivaiman who probably reigned abqiit 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in^Book VI, 
We append a list of the GuHlot kings from Bappa to Satikumara 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskine with a few remarks of our own explaining our 
view.,' ■ 

GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 

Atapura Ins. Achaigadh Ins. B§,napur Ins, Mewad Gaz, 

St. 1034 St, 1342 St, 1496 




93^ 


M 95* 


Guh^ditya or Bappa retired in V.S. 820. 

Bappa 

I Gubila 

Gnhiia 

• • 

Guhiia 

2 Bhoja 

Bhoja 


Bhoja. 

3 Mahendra 





4 NEga 

— 

" ■ 


♦5 ^ila 

Siia 


Sila 

*6 Aparajita 

, : ■■■ ■ , 



7 Mahendra II , . 


■ . * ■ 

— 

fS Ktlabhoja 

KSiabhoja 

■ • *■ 

Kniabhoja 

fg Kbommi-na 


. *.• 

, — 

10 Mattata 



— 

tt Bhatripatta . * 



— 

12 Sinha , * 

Sinha 

* . 

Sinha 

13 Khommana II . . 

— 


— 

14 Mabayaka 

Mahayaka 

• • 

MahEyaka 

15 Kboinmana III, • 

KiiommSua 


Khomm^n 

16 Bbatripatta II . , 



— ' 


married Mabaiak- 
shmi of tbe KEs- 
trakntas, 

17 Aliata Allata 

Ins. V, E, 

IX 


Allata 
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x8 NaravEhana .• Karavahana 

■ « . 

Karavahana 


V. E. 1028 



- 97 ^ 

i'9 ^SSlivahana : — 

• . ' 



20 Sakti-Kumara . . »$akti*Kumara 

* » 

Sakti-KumEra 


V, 1034 


• 

* 977 

21' Suchlvarman-V. S, 1038 

.. 

• 

. 1,000 

* Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 71S have 

been found of 

kings 1 


these names but they are not these kings according to onr view. 

t It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bappa by Br. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified %vith Bappa 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
reign. Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommana as the 
BappI of the Guhilot tradition which will gii^e 214 (1034-820) 3^ears for ii 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to ns that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is upset ; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, Sila and Kaiabhoja 
as descendants of Bappa which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even in the eleventh century ( see Karavahana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapura ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of difierent branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance Salivahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapura itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get ii kings only after Bappa to Saktikumara i. e. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E. In any case it is praciically impossible to 
e<3uate Bappa with Khommana as the successon would be entirely difier- 
cnt and we have no hesitation in identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the Atapura inscription. 


NOTE 
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Br* D. R. Bliandarkar in Ms paper on Guhiiots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Giihilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a NSgar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Her, the NEgars and the Maitrakas of Valabhi being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He has thus killed tw^o birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the GuMIots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhi from whom they claim their descent and the NEgar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers ! 1 1 We propose 
to examine tMs theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of tMs theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar Mmself admits that he is not quite 
on ierra firma. He argues that the names of certain Nagar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On tMs he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nagar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhi 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. “ We thus see that 
the Nagar Brahmins and the Valabhi kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz.t “ Maitra (P. 184.) ! As Mitra and MiMra are names of the 
same sun, “ there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers.'* And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhi) power took place about 500 A, D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. “ TMs seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujaxs a tribe allied with Hunas and entered India 
with them ** ) !1 And finally "'Now we see that Nagar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas/* Thus the NEgax 
Brahmins who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
GuMIots who are descended from NEgar Brahmins are also Mers and 
fordgners by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhi, they belonged, according to Ihr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock viz*^ Mers and are allied to, Gujars fnd Hpns i* a/je fai> 

4a>4«rr»«.‘ro 'htr 111, ■ 
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It is plain tliat the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhiiots were proved to be descended from a 
NS.gar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar* 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami» 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhi Mngly 
family founded by BhatErka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 
to R§.ma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar's 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements «. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bappa RSwal 
was a Nagar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.P. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who Bappa was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or one of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of VanarSja ; it is told of the founder of the Chaiukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern ChSIukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhi was alive and on the throne of Valabhi in' 766 A. D, i. e. 
three years even after BappS RSwal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that BappE 
RSwal was a Brahmin axe the Chitoregad and Achalelvara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 i. e., more than 500 years 
after Bap|^ lived. The first states ** May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappa etc.*' Here there 
is no doubt whatever that Bappi. is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandaptna, All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
■ statement ahd natatally embody this tradition. The EkaHnga MahStinya 
■a«d,the Ekalinga inscriptioii tibtus’ follow and embody this belief. The 
pf ^ tiwSc is, as ^te4 sx^eaay in of 
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Ekallaga Mi-hi-tEiya, the verse in the begiEBiBg of the AtaEiiiil lusciip*"' 
a copy of which was even before Tod the Mstorian of the Ra 
pats and which has been edited again ' from. a , fresh and probably 
original copy obt^uried by Br., Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows. 

I mm: ?fr 

II , It is this verse which we- have ■ to eacamine closely and 
see what it really means though even this' StapnrSi Inscriptioii is 300 
years later ■ than Bappi.. 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstraed this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition ranch in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prithviraja verses gave rise to the spnrions tradition of 

Agniknlas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anand&pura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the N^gar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Atapuxa 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical praiastis of Acha- 
le^vara and Chitore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a Nagax Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achaielvaxa record 
that the Pra^asti at Chitrakuta was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the mgax caste (NagarajMtibhaja). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a NEgar Brahmin, the NEgar Brahmin writer 
of the PraSastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a Nagar Brahmin. The Ekalinga MEha- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the AtapurS. inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It i« 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Moha nlal Fandia 
in his answer to Dr. B. R. Bhandarkar ; for 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bapj^. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappa is the nickname of some later Mug either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kalabhoja* {See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that GuMla is the same as Guhadatta which is, not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappa*s son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessairy to point out that Guhadatta and Bappa must be the same. 
Dr Bhandarkar observes It is true that some* records speak of Bappa 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 


♦ This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
leivaia inscriptiop th^t Bappa was a Brahmim Was KElabhoJa a NEgat > 
Brahmin > 
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mnchi later inscriptions.’^' TMs is not correct. Both tlie Achale^vara 
and.Cliitoregad inscriptions represent Bappa as the founder of tlie Mewad 
family. 'The Atapnra inscription is dated V. E, 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt , Gnlxadatta. but there is an earlier inscription of 
Hara¥aliana wMcb is dated V. E. 1028 or A. D, 971 in wliicb Bappa dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the ¥^ord 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would jjoint to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka king is to be indentified with Guliadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name Bappa as the founder’s name given in the Naravthaaa 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptioES 
such as those of CMtoregad and Achalesvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usually arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chaiukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Bharadvaja Drona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Chalukya, Similarly, 
when Pratihara is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Yedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was bom of 
the Apsaras Urva^i whom, again, later Ptiranas represented as a gamka 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Vasistha and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitra-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of TJrava^i and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. How 'all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even’ among the 
Greeks and other Ary;an branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, howe^’er, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may 'suggest the following reason why Bappa -was looked upon as a Brah- 
min. As we have elsewhe**e shoTO at length, the Rajput families }jejpt up 
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the memor}^ of their goti*as religiously and the Udeptir family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It was a pazzle in meditsvar Umss to explain how Ksha» 
triyas could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle con» 
tinues down to this day. Tiioiigli \¥e. have' tried totsolve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be ' entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the X3th century- A. ;D. noted by Vijnan®- 
^vara was that these gotras were borrow'ed by Kshatriyas from their 
pujohitas which as w^e have shown is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Rishi of the gotra w^as the progenitor of the family. The 
Paramara inscriptions thus say that their 'go'tra vras Vasishtha because 
Vasishtha created the first Paramara warrior frcni his fire. Ihc Chedi 
inscription w’hich vs*e have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first w'arrior of the Chalukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but ot Eharadvija and hence it was that the Chaluhyas 
professed to be of the Bharadvaja gotra. The case of the Chahamana is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the Chahamana king SSmanta 
How the Chahamanas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Chahamanas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chahar 
minas were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca* 
they be born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
Ibis idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chahamanas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of ChScha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achaiesvara inscriptions. It says that the first Chahamana hero w d 
born from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of jo^s 
Now ail these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Kay* 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
iater. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Samanta of the Chahad 
ffiana Rajputs who was said to be born of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so Bappa Rawal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D. to be born of a Brahmin of ths 
BaijavpS gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The word© 
MaMdeva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard ail such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that BappS or Guha- 
datta was a Brahmin and a Ntgar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad- 
nagax, how does that make the whole Guhiiot' family of Rajputs foreign 
irrespective of the fact we have^already^ noticed that KSgar Brah*.*- 
palns could not be treated as foreigners.' We have already shown in Vob 1 
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mamea ilsliatriya wiv^»<5 » 7. cistory • 
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aad fortune Bappa became eventaaily .long of Cbitore and baving married 
many wives like all great lE'dian' kings was. tke fatber „ of a nnmer- 
ous progency in so nmcb so that nnmerous clans nnmbering to« 
getber several tlionsaiid' descendants at this day clai.m /descent from 
Mm. In Ms old age ' he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
yisi* { he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ). In 
"order to distinguish Ms ' descendants from the previous Giihilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or GuMlots. 
It is extremely probable ' that Bappi. was his -own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep, Ind. 
¥oL IX: — Bappabhattaraka pada Bhattarasa). In short our vievr is that 
the word Mahideva in , the Atapura inscription means a king and not a 
Brah.m2a. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is notMng to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagar Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Hay it seems certain from the 
below quoted ^lokas that the CMtoregad inscription looks upon H§,§§da 
as Anandapura. f And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a Nagax Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a Nagar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that NSgar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on tMs subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that Higars axe not Mers. 

* The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about BappS 

on retirement 5r^?|3TTr§ *0^7: ( 



CHAPTER 111. 


THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAR. 

The next Rajput dan that came to the loreiront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the Chahamanas or Cliauhans of 
Sambhar, They are rightly described by Tod as the most 
valiant of the Rajput races not excluding even the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the Chauhans the van in the long career of arms 'h This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhans no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the GiihEots, they have tlie three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tana and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and tiie Mahomedan 
periods of Indian Histoiy?. Nay more, under Prithvlraja Chau- 
han and his grand-father V^aladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though PrithvB^aja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being pcfrma- 
nentiy enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modern times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with Prithvirija in 
Ms last memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the ChauhSns for these reasons would hair« 
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, been entitled to be considered' tbe iirst ' among the 30 royal 
dans, liaditnot been for the fact-that in. Jater history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emiXiroR 
of Delili and some ChanhSn snb-clans even, embraced the Malio* 
niedan faith to save, their lands and their chiefships, it is for 
this reason that the ;■ Chanhans stand second to the Giihil.ots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
iniportant virtues. ■ , 

The history of the GhauhSns, however, difiers from that ox the 
Gnhiiots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of PrithvIrSja. The lirst hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahiia in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date, assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of VaiMa-Bh§skara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Chihamina's succes- 
sors,, down to : Pfithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithviraja Rasa, 
36 in' number, as successors of Chahamana upto Viialadeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions lound 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Cliand 
Bardai a contemporary of Prithviraja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before Vl§aiadeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume {800 to 1000 A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. 11 p. 119) in which two 
dates are given V.E.X0X3 and X030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A J), 
(A. S*. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). .Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix, for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but they do 
not give any information before the- .above mentioned date vk,, 
972 A.D. and some of them , '.conine themselves to one king 
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Giivaka and when it uses the word' Adya or first „we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Gtivaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the Chahamanas of Sambhar. The Bij olia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
saying *^There was a Brahmin (wc take the reading vifra as sug- 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprah of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of Srivalsa gotra formerty in Ahichchhatrapura, 
From him was (descended or bom) king Samanta of many 
Samantas or Sardars. ( (Purnatalia) remains unintelli- 

gible) ; or we may translate the verse as There was a Brahman 
of Srlvatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerty, named Samanta. 
From him was bom Purnatalia ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars/' Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas vras created by Vai§ishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful Chahamana chieftain by name Saman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich« 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
Prithvirija Rasa also gives the first great king after Chihamina 
as Samantadeva, 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Samantadeva but with Guvaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Samanta upto Guvaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., i Jayaraja, 2 Vigxalia, 3 Srichandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Guvaka I 
onwards upto Duriabharaja in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. E. 1030. There is a difierence in one name 
only viz., that of (5) Vakpatiraja who must be equated with 
Bappayarala—Vindhya Nripati, ■ the name of Vskpati coming 
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i as or . a little later than Bappa Rawai and established his power 
'' ia 'Sambhax in the ■ niiddle of the 8th century- ■ One. of his, e-, 
scendants mz,, Givaka i became still more famous in the cong o- 
meration of Indian kings and established his power^firmy m 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings sabha o ^ 
Nigivaloka has been interpreted to mean that 
obtained fame as a Samanta or Sardax in the court o" 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabliata. Kielhorn started 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. ^ 2) 

^ and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinmn 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep* Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Guva a 
was a dependent king though Samantadeva might have been. 
The. .Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the -Darbar 
emperor but may be translated as “an assemblage of kings 
called by Nigavaloka, who himself might be taken to be an ^ 

' imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot ^ 
scription is related to the Chabamanas, for even there the uor 
Chahamana is not clear and is only read by surmi^. Ite a e 
^ again is St. 813 or A. D. 756 which does not fit in with Guva .a 
and we prefer to say that Guvaka was an independent king w 10 
established his fame among kings by his exploits against t o 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled Bappa t e 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Guvaka I further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of Siva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the CiiEhamSna 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the §iva god named Hars a 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
, ■ Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the ^Harsha in- 
i scription that Guvaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on t e 
hill and from the following verses it. appears that many succee - 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harshadeva temple, t 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be. The hue 

'*'§rihai:Bha is th« faiaSly goa of 
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tMs line of kin^ and from him is derived the splendid career 
e y indicates this clearly and shows that at that tim^ 
the worshipper of Siva generaUy came forward to deSid ^ 
rehgion and the independence of the Aryans of India 
Siva cult of Lakulisa was then in the forefront as appears fro^ 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dm- 
labha is equalty praised and we close our account of the ChSha- 
manas in this volume with Durlabharaja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period. about looo' AD. Who the 
king was in Simbhar when : Mahmud .of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the. next vloume. , 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears, that the ChS- 
hamanas in the tenth century AD. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 AD* 
when the Hammira Kavya was composed the same belief pre* 
vailed. The storj^ given in this poem about the origin Orf the 
Chahamana family and their next seat of viz., Ajnier 

with its Pushkara lake is cis follows : Brahma once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in his hand 
fell on the t^arth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. Brahma performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hereby name Chahamana/^ 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva s 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the Chauhins 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves that the 
different legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are aU imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a stoiy 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand's story of the 
fire origin the ChShamanas is imaginary ; in fact, as vre have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. The Chahamanas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modem 
times believe themselves to be fire-bom* 
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THE IMPERIAL , FRATIHAH-AS 'OF KAHAEJ 

A. D. We have already; aoted the fact that this inscription 
assigns the Pratihara clan to^ the solar race, being descended from 
Lakshmana the pratihara or doorkeeper of Rama the hero-god* 
** In this family bearing the emblem of Pratihara was born Kaga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four- armed owing to his wea- 
pons flashing in the destruction of the army of the Balana 
Mleclichha king, the enemy of virtue.” This shows that Niga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom, in the same way as Bappa Rawai of the Guhilots or 
Samantadeva of the Cliauhans. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where Kagabhata 
founded his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usurdiy forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so olaious as 
not to require any mentiom But future historians are ofttri 
in a puzzle over this question. Smith says that Kagabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where Kagabhata the 
first illustrious king of the Pratiharas founded his ptnver. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandor wliich certainly was 
the Pratihara capital in the days of Pritluuraja and wliose king 
Nahararai as stated by Tod immortalized his name by his stub- 
born fight against Prith\nraja. Mandor again has t^ery ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in Pali (See Tog bv Crooke Voh I p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capital of Marwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the Pratiharas of Mandor whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly founded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All these facts raise 
the presumption that Nagabhata the first Pratihara king must 
have reigned at Mandor. Bhinmal and Mandor are, how^ever, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
the same kingdom viz., Gurjaratra as Maiwar was then called. 
The ancient name of Marwar was unquestionably Gurjaratra as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat w^as then 
called Laia (See Ep, Ind. VoL IX p. 277). The family ruling in 
Bhinmal before this period was undoubtedly the Chapa family 
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of Vyagramiildia (ineniioned in Voi. I p. 35-7} and it is heua* 
not probable that Nagabhata ruled in Bhinmai. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Naga.bhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly Giijaratra or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as coiiipletely 
as or more completely than either Sambhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara chief Kagabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nagabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was Deva^akti or Devaraja and his 
son was Vatsaraja the next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
^akti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
raja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsaraja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and mested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi (Khyatad Bliandi- 
kulat etc.) unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants/’ by the single help of his own bow.’’ The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a SSmrajya or empire and a Sam- 
rSt or an emperor of Northern India had long been c^stablish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata itself wherein Srilq-ishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that the Kshatriyas for fear of the Bralimins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that Jara^ 
sandha of Magadha w^as then the emperor of India. ” Whether 
the Pandavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
Jaiasandha, this statement of the Mahabharata shows that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of A§oka aiicl 
Pataliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial dynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Samudragupta and Chandragupta the two great 
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eiiipcrors of this last liut: in Pataliputra. Tlie umpire of the 
Guptas having betiu overthrown by the Huns, Pataliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventiuilty, as shown 
in VoL I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
ahead}'- been described, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. 1 . p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History of which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial line there. It is hence that we see Vatsaraja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also we have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The Varma line of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no w-onder that the 
ambitions king Vatsaraja of Gurjaratra vanquished the emperor 


of Kanauj and wrested the imperial powT.r from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was Indraraja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. from an important piece of evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jain w’-ork. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper, is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus translatable. “ In the Saka }’t‘ar 703 when the 
king byname Indray iidha was ruling the north and SrivMlabha 
son of KrisiTia was ruling the south and king Avanti w'as ruling 
the east and Vatasaraja the west and the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected by Jayavaraha.'"* This shows with undeniable 
certainty that Indraraja or Indray udha was on the throne of 
Kanauj and Vatsaraja on the throne of Marwar in Saka 705 or 
A.D, 783. {It seems the word Avanti Bhupati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Maiwa cannot 
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be in the east. The proper translation should bi- king A\'ariti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that Iiidra\ udha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsaraja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for \vc hncl from the 
histories of ail countries and of Indian empires in purticiilar 
tliat the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to ivigu 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under ilie. Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes, still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a ris^alrv 
between potverfiil contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such ri^'alrv arose in 
India in the i8th centur\!^ between the English, the Mara thas 
and the Afghans. The English w^ere powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohilias in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsaraja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. Gopala 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and tiie Mara- 
thas of the Sth century viz., the Rashtrakutas. from the south; 
for inscriptions of the Paias and the Rashtrakatas show to 
us the contentious that took place about this time. Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and ftw ro^'ai umbrellas wore 
taken by liim, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But Vatsaraja was in his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhrtiva who carried away 
these two trophies and who confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra.'" 

These meagre but important facts appear from a RSshtrakata 
record. We do not know the places where these.) decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the acnial 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that Vatsaraja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanatij inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsarija could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the Rishtrakutas as pro- 
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bably. .the MaratMas .were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their, cavalry .(See the description of them by Hiuen 
Tsaiig aiid:.by. Bana in Harshacharita). 

Although Yatsaraja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kaiiauj, his son Nagabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the Sagaratala in- 
scription give iniportant particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, Kaga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized liie cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sani- 
rajya or empire in pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished Ills ]')0WGr by a sort of Digvijaya, Nagabhata 11 defeated 
a. ^'anga. king who had before him vanquished Indraraja and 
placed a young king Chakrayudha in his place. Nagabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Vanga king) and had thus exhibited 
his lowness (sphutaiilcha-bhavam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerers in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Mara, thus for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar's family. Nagabhata, howev er, seems to 
have tolerated Chakrayudha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty show tliat Nagabhata shone brighter by humbling himself 
(before the puppet emperor). It seems, however, certain that 
Chakrayudha was eventually set aside and Nagabhata ascended 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital. The 
Buchakaia inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes 'both 
Yatsaraja and Nagabhata as Parama Bhattaraka Mahaiiji*- 
dhirija Parame§vaia i.e., gives imperial titles to both and thus 
confirms the feet that Vatsarlja had really wrested SSmrijya'' 
fioni Kanau] and that NSgabhata-II "too was cinpeior : but whe 
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ther he ruled from Kanauj is not quite dear, for even this in 
scnptioB docs not mention the kingdom or p’ace where 
bhata ruled. We are. therefore, not quite sure if in 8 k \°n 
the dateofthe Buohakala inscription Nagabhaia was emp‘erS 
m Ranau] . Smith, however, surmises that Klaabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 8io A.D. while 8x6 A T) 
IS pven as the date of the end of the Varma line (Vol I n j,' / 

Having established himself as emperor, Kagabhata'llliad na: 

uralli^ to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he IS said m verse 3 Jo have forcibly taken possession of forts in 

{Vindhya hiUs), Tunishka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), ilatsya (Jaipur) 
Md other countnes^also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
winch m the north extended to the Himalayas Ld fo 
Je south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bonded bv 
Allahabad and m the west bj- Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of S50 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note ^ it k difacult to equate it with Arab as Smith does ” 

He' w 

who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanatij™d had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, hoSver btef 

the^Rsitel struggling for balance of uower- 

he Rashtrakutas, m an unpublished grant bv Govfod III bnt 

this defeat was not such as to oust him from die imperial throne 
at^Kanau] since we know for certain that eight successors of 

hereaS? ^ Kanauj 

P^tihara hue. He had a long reign from S40 to Ti A D 
and had very extensive dominion. The Saeantslo ™c ■ 
already mentioned was recorded in hi<= ^ ^ mscnption 

acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea tr^f h^ 

>gajn conquered even hfa Ih, 

•>'. Gujarat 1“ I-,S 
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Dliruva Xirapma whose Bagtiiiira grant dated 867 A.D. (Ind. 
Ant. XII p. 184) mentions the fact that Dhrnva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhaiiia-v^'apta-digantara). Here also the army of Mihira is 
desexibed as consisting of good cavalry (sadvasyavahaiivita)i. 
From the Biihauri and Benares inscriptions (Ep. Ind. L p. 252 
and II p. 300) it seems certain tiiat Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claimed to 
have stipported Bhoja in the north and Krishna in the south. 
The verse in the. latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaja, freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vailabharaja,Sriliarsha, the 
king of Qiitrakuta and king Sankaragana), but it may be gran» 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
soveri-gu m aUtance with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south-east 
the Jumna was the boundary of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura. 

The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by AI Masudi, 
an Arab traveller, who in 851 A.D. wrote “The king of Juzr 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry in India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country 
in India vras more safe from robbers “ {EUiot I p4). This con- 
firms what we have already stated that w’^hile under the Vannas 
the elephant arm w^as strong at Kanauj, under Pratiharas 
cavalry was well maintained. As,. , the Pratiharas came from 
Gujaratra or Marwar they were naturaEy more fond of horses 
and even of camels. The Arabs call tire Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of Juzr or Gurjaras firstly because, as stated already, 
that was the country to which the Pratiharas belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
{where the Arabs ruled) w^as this Gurjaratra country. The 
Rastrakfitas who were friends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the Pratiharas, also called the Pratiharas Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imprial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj never call 'themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala alias Nirbhaya- 
raja. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
Raja§ekhara who always speaks, of liimself in his works as giirq 
M 
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Of Mahendrapsla and also of his son MahipSla Th^ .m ■ 
inhented from his father remained intact under him LTT" 
graphic evidence amply proves that it inrinT 7^ “ 

Oudi and .he Karnf. 

^signed between the years S90 and 90S A D. The p 2 
Baiavarman (Ep. Ind IX n ri u.* t tt , , , P«tes of 

or 893 A.B. coL from K^thLi td stJle M 1 
Maharajadhirija Parama Bhattaraka and as 

therefore the overlord of Ch-i i and 

-de the SrJ'‘ 7 h:'^:* h“S£“™Td“," 

Moda^ or Kannoj itself the . viira^in V? 

fcctLt oTKtrr’xt ti 

Mtpor, dated 903 A. D. also'bSJ’:: r.oS”, 7 “"'' 

and shows how subordinate chiefs L.d i^fh 

tains hiany othe, interesting ri^h ““It -'T" ““ 

Which we Will notice later on.^ ^ -e<^^clLnfe administration 

Mahendrapila was succeeded by his elder tm Kh • tt , 
however had a short reign fronttTto 1 A D at, f ''‘”- 
succeeded by Ins brother MahipSla who ,i mertLrd 

^rds and who reigned probably from 910 to 940 t n 

J* A, S. iQOQ n of\n\ xj‘ j-i ^ 94^ A.i^r , (v!>inith 

andHemrabap^laorVityakat a " Kshitipsla 

Ptatihsras seems to betr.tSne’tmt: “t 

told m a Raslitrakuta record that InriT^ ttt ■ * ^‘.re 

between 915 and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30 J and 

IS probably referred to by the Kani^t^ ^ ^ indent 

s^tates that Narasinha Chslukj^ lirjf Pampa when he 

Kamsta defeated Kanauj and bathed h-s ^^rikesarin 

ence of the Qanges and the lu^a h 

a feudatory of Indra iH and preslnt“?th 

WrEpalfSpeS’ "" Kananj stiHj J J" 

Sekhara’s play Bsla Blisrata ?r Prarhand^' p-^H 

^edbeforeMahipalaatKanaurTh w P""- 

I>ec. 22, 914 a.D. show that Mab- P^iib-s dated 

Kathiawar when the China Idne nT ^ overlord of 

pa fang 2?haranivarsha made the giant 
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as Samantadhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) . He clearly states that 
his overlord was Mahipala as he was “ ruling by the grace 

(prasada) of Mahipaladeva Paramegvara Rajadhiraja.” We 

know for certain that Mularaja Chalukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom in Anahilvad by supplanting a Chapa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanau] after 914 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
indicted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahi* 
pala and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before 961 A.D. and very soon after 9^d A.D. the date of Indra s 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 913 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of Mahipala though 
the names are Mahishapala and Vinayakapala as the grants are 
issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern Umit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or Pratishthana district. 

The Arab traveller A 1 Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. again 
and writing in 95 ^ A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Juzr possessed many horses and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from Khajuraho states that Kshitipala was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probably Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 

in 916 A.D. , , . . - 

MahlpSla was succeeded by his son Devapala who is assigned 
a reign from 940 to 955 A.D. A reference in the Khajuraho 
inscription dated 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by Yagovarman Chan- 
del in a temple there was received by him from Devapala who 
had obtained it from a §ahi king of Kira in exchange for a force 
of elephants, who again had obtained it from a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind. I. 
134). This shows that Devapala was in a sense inferior in power 
to the Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 

reasons already stated. , v- i. 

DevapSla was followed on the throne by his half-brother 
VijayapSla who must have reigned from 955 A.D. to about 
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Sh ' mentioned as overlord by a subordinate cbi.f 

Matfenadeva in the Rajaur inscription (£p. Ind. Ill p 
We have already commented on the word Gurirn Prai-ih- ‘ 
occurring in this inscriptuion as the clan to which ¥ithanad 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj declined stih 
of Vwaplla. Gujarat (modem) was now 1 ^^"^ ^ i n"" 
MularajaSolankhi. The Paramara kingdom of ¥alv-^ t' 

fully independent as we shaU show oisewher., ilm Ja hs 
^iHg being contemporarv of Viiiavapala T'h ■ ' u* ^ t ' 

u. 6 .r .ho chaodiiao 

dmt had a.pparently taken oossessioii of the Gtralior top'-' 

about the reim of thk Inner avcuiable 

sent at the battle which was fou-ht bv 

against Sabaktegin in ooo \D° Tha' ^ ^^anjab 

^UedbyiaipaSduLT;: w of kings 

Rajvapgia who is assigned s v, 'jayapal was succeeded by 

\D A« tK r u f ^ ^ ^ Smith from poo to lo^; 

As the fall of the emnir^. W . . • . ^ 

his reign owing to the mn place during 

MahJdoTaLytTlT^^^ 1.; . 

third vow ^ " ““ “ “S“» '■« our 

The above summary shows that the Pre^ihan Pne ».> - r 
ed by iNSgabhata I in Guriarihtrs f'^uud- 

Arabs in about 735 A D auTiw h'^ ^ 

NSgabhata 11 founded 'it= =^'gain named 

and making it the capital aboufsisTo Kanauj 

pala were the greatect e™.!. I Mahondra- 

about 800 to 1000 a"d TheThL^^'^ 
prising almost the whole -- 

secured to the subjects peace aYd orH^u i 

records and grants of th 1 • administration. The 

'"itiud and Z o' 

Each omperor signs his deeds of mnfe'^iVTT 

Which recites the names of kino,: •« ^ ^ a seal 

as Harsha’s grants do or MogS'^eS^ 
instance the Daulatpurg gran/of Rb? f 

pura grant of Bhoja and the Dighwi-Dubauli 
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grant of Maheiidrapaia recite, the "..genealogy., as follows in the 
seal, giving tlie ryligion and the mother of each monarch. 

I. Parama Vaishiia\ar Devaraja, queen Bhu5dk'adevi. 

Son 2 Pararna Mahesvara Vatsarajay'queen Siuidaridevl. 

Son 3 Parama Bliagavatl-bhakta Nagabhata, queen Isatadevi. 

Son 4 Panunaditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen Appadevi. 

Son 5 Paramabliagavat . .B.hoja, .queen Chandrabhattarikad* 

Son 6 Do, Maiiendrapala, queen Dehanagadevi* 

Son 7' .Panama Vaishnava Bhoja. . 

:■ .'.Brother Parama.dit3''abhakta Mabipala, 

This seal certainly puts us in mind of Harsha’s seal where tho 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail There is this 
change in this seal tliat while Harsha s seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rajyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Satigata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of Aryavarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially tlie live gods Siva, Visnu, Siirya, 
Devi and Gamesha. The ‘mportancc of this change we will 
notice furdier on but it is necessary to remark here that there is 
nothing strange in the change: of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet leigned in India. As in fonuer times the father might be a 
Maheslia and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 8 oo and looo A.D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without im- 
periiling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in 1 . A. here '' Antali Sakia etc. has no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypoentes. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case ot this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees of their special gods but were at the same time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gods of the Hindu panchayat 
tana. This stage came on later as w’e shall have to record in our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the Pratihara kings 
resemble those of Harsha in another point viz., that they are 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. Other 
aspects of These grants will be noticed later on. There is, how- 
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ever, one pecuHarity of these grants vir., that each kin. h 
special Binida or name taken by him and it is mendonori ® 
at the end. For example one grant has the line ■ XtaL'* 

Bhaka-prajuktasya sasanasya sthirayateh” foUowedbva 
line^pvmg the name of the emissary who proclaimed^the 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the tifi ^5 

p 'w 

tuahp toand ti'th - IT TT Z Z 

dated i“ 0 T D inscriS 

Va^ha dinfnrS 0“! <>«dl 


NOTES. 


THE PRATIHAKA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 

It IS necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratihara kings mention- 
ed in the Ghatiala inscription published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. 
Ind. VoL IX. 277 and to examine its relation wth the Imperial Prati- 
h'araline. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
The inscription was found in Ghatiala which is a village iS miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows, ‘"A Brahmin named Harischandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadra and had a son named Rajjila from whom was born Kara- 
bhata from whom came Nagabhata and then in succession i Tata 2 Ya€o- 
vaxman 3 Chandaka 4 Siluka 3 Bhota 6 Bhilladitya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak- 
kuka from queen Durlabhadevl”, This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A.D. (918-160 St. — 758St) which is not 
far behind the date we have assigned to the founder of the Imperial 
Pratihara hne, NSlgabhata (725-740 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap- 
pears in that line. It is therefore possible to argue that this was a youn- 
ger branch from Nagabhata. This Kakkuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prince. The countries where 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travani, Valla, Mada (Jaisas- 
mer is still called Mada as Dr. Bhandarkar says), Ary a, Gurjarata, Lata 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata are not quite identifiable but Gurjara- 
trS is Marwar and Lata is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself. 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratihara 
line wiio distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor, the ancient seat of the Pratih'aras. The 
subh§lsMta verses composed by Kakkuka given at the end of this inscrip- 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the rule of 
any imperial soverign of Kanauj, as subordinates are expected to state. 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and therefore omits to 
mention it. The Buchakala inscription (ditto Ep* Ind. p, 199) mentions 
the overlord, being recorded by husband of a daugh- 

ter of Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the Pratihara gotra. Or it may be 
that Kakkuka considered himself equal of the imperial Pratiharas being 
bora of the same ancestor Nagabhata, • 
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DAULU’PUTRA and other INSCRIPTIONS- 

viUagein“DrnS™\ 5 L"Ja 1 rrur- J^hojadeva of a 

^oo. This .-as first troateVS Ha^l''^^^^^ ^'ear is Samwat 

suggested that the figure should he ro-^ l Bhandarkar 

deed set right a very disputed ctonlr i>as iu- 

the honour duly of^settiS rl^ L 

too. hoTvever, could be read as ooo hi chronolog,-. How 

further fact that the Pehewa itri r ®-’'P^^iied. There is the 

in Harsha Samvat era. thou-h thlwol H I”® “ recorded 

seems Harsha’s Samval So I,fi T mentioned. It 

enough after about 950 A D Vikrmil 

lished in Northern India while in the">.^ r'"!'. universally estab- 

umversal. No king thought it fit tl^UTnflet 

other era than Vikrama in the north o .1 « cra of hi=, own or use any 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later S. “ 

ni—BBHANDIK UL A 

mention of Bhandi is found in Harshl ol I ^^er 

Bame of the maternal uncle of Hamhr Wc Uo 1 ' ^ 
yodha was the king of Kanaui who ’ '' ^ that IndrS- 

only inference possibi is tw I > T' The 

former Bhandi to be assigned to the saS'tJa ^ the 

this may not be done. The uncle of TT^ir i, no reason why ^ 

.(?■■ 58) and his mother ySom^ml^r I®. “ Vol. I 

nate kingly family. Thev might have I'^ belonged to some subordi- 
They might have belonged to In unimn^^ Bhandikula itseK- 

femily which ruled in Kanauj beforeST^^I Maukhari 

Harsha and his sister the throne of gS^I , ® of 

aentative of this branch mS^fafve S -epre- 

fouaded the later Varma kinrfy familv tir I 
XIV. It is possible in this lay toSlI 1 ’ f ^ C^ap. 

of Bhandi. ^ * the two mentions of the ngm ,. 

^ ^ ^ :IV_TDRUSHKA. 

A.D.rarX.^ ^bout S50 

as conquerors until the days of SabakteSnT^^^^^ Indians 

century. They are equated bfS®^I I .f tenth 

were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers Arabs 

Turashkas in 850 A.D. It seels wSe t ^een called 
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empire. Tiie Turks begaa. now to come forward and they were employed’, 
.as mercenary soldiers by the Caliphs in place of ruling Arabs., : .It; might: 
.thus, be, that the army of occupation in Sind from, 800 . A.D. onward 
consisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been minor chiefships. 
of Turks at least in Sind' in about 850 A. D. and these were, conquered 
by Mihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka does not occur, 
in the Mahabharata but it does so in the Bhagavata which undoubtedly 
is a PurSna "which came into existence about the ninth century A.D, (See 
Vol. I. p.* 353 )- . 

genealogy of the PRATIHARA imperial line. of KAN ^ 

T., Nagabhata of Bhinmai or Mandor A.D.' 725-740. 


II. Nephew Kakkuka Nep. Ill- Deva-Sakti A, ,D. 

A.D. 740-755* ■ . 755 to 770. 


IV. Vatsaraja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A.D.) 

1 

V. Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800- 825. 

I 

VI. RSmachandra A. D. S25-S40. 

1 

VII Mihira alias Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. 840-890. 


VIII. Mahendrapala A.D. 890-908. 



IX. Bhoja II X. MahlpEla {Kshitipala, VinEyakapSla etc. 

A,D. 908-910. A.D, 910-940. 


XI. DevapSla A.D. 94 <^* 953 ‘ VijayapEla A.D. 955'99o. 

Xin, RSjyapaia A.D. 990-1018. 

Kanauj being seized a»nd plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni this line of 
■emperors of -Kanauj ends with BI.|ya|l.la though some further deicend«m 1 » 
ruled lor snme time more. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS OF AXHILWAD PATAN. 


The history of these Chavadas can only bo given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jam and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandhas arc not available to us as 
they^ were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sankirtana and there are uufortuiiateh- no inscriptions 
to support or refute the story of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandltas, its in .Marutiii Bakhars of later 
history', are not always reliable and they always contain a 
mxture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 
It IS undoubted that the ChSvadas of Patan did establish a rule 
m the Sarasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volunae ; but though they art: said to- 
independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
fteir history to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account of these ChSvadas from the Bombav 
G^tteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sankirtana and Prabandha Chitamani. 

be treated as a branch 
Chapas of Bhinmal. There was a small 
ctoef^ip of Chapas at Panchasar and the last chief, it is -^aid 
was killed by one Bhuyada. Who this Bhhyada was it is not 
own. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
0 a vigorous son who became famous as Vanaraja. This story’ 
o is thus the same story as that of Bapps Rlwal 

r of the founder of the Deccan Chalukya line or of other prin- 

these latter may be treated as 
SSf ' T Vanarija is the original. He grew a 

f f commenced his career as- a freebooter 

«nd having like &vaji m later times had an opportunity to waylay 
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and seize a convoy of treasure ^ going to Ksnyaknbja tp^ which 
the country was subject,, was enabled to lay the , foundations o 
,a kingdom, viz., the enlistment of an army and the. fotiHding 
of a capitaL He " founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modem North ■Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
in 746 A.D. f This period was the period of the decline ^ of the^ 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of, Chitore 
by BappI and of Sambhar by Samantadeva and the kingdom, of 
Mandor by Nigabhata. \^Tiether Vanaraja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the Navasari grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chapa kingdom. Whe- 
ther Yanara ja had to fight mth Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 
Solaiikhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

Vanaraja is believed to have had like Bappa, a long reign an 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
rlja, (Yogaraja is the name given in Sukrita Sanklrtana) who is 
said to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoj a the emperor of Kanauj who rule 
about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by Ratnaditya and he 
by Vairisinha. Khemaraja was the next king who ruled from 
836 A.D. and was succeeded by Mnndaraja (S. S. and 
Chimunda) who was also called Bhuyada in 881 A.D. 
successor was Ghaghada or Rahapa who came to the throne m 
908 A.D. The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay 
leer) who niled from 937 to 961 when the kin^dom was 

* Prabhanda CMntamani states that a Pmcha Kula came from Kanauj 
to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taking awy, a er 
six months* stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when anar ja 
killed him in a pass and seized the treasure. , - 

f A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. IV* P- ^47 gwes 
date of the founding of Anahilawad 'as St. 802 which comes ^ 0 
' same year 746 A.D. The same date is 'given by Memttunga ,in 
Prabandlia CMntamani. 
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of this 


king is 


his sister’s son Mfilarija Solankhi. The name 
giTOH as Bhubhata in Snkrita Sahkirtana.| 

T ““P* dailies and these dates which arc -iven hv i ^ 

Jam Prabandhakaras, we .ha\’e ver\- iitrif" ;n<- 

these Chavadas of Patan ThoHic"i ' ‘-ormauon about 

Ch.v^.r.le. 

ali Rajputs who came to the fore at -f-his i i ^ ^ 

probably patronired Jain Pmdits ' 'a,‘ ,“k “ "■ "" “'J' 

torios Of Kanauj, they do not ap^'totvl , ■7™"“”* '“5>- 

neighbouring kings We wnji rlnr '’^"ars with 

CMvadSs Joi an L„I, *»« °f these 

0.0 wim an account of a minor branch of tho rh~ 

Vardhamana (Wadhwan) which ruled at about tt 

from an inscription of Dharintivatsha in I„d. Ant ilT 

his grant of Dharanivaraha is dated 
It admits that he was a dependLt cS^^^ ? 1 

Mahipala “ rulinp- hv fKr. nnder the emperor 

nte Jra Sri Sp,Yad‘^^a^% 

Mahlpala of Kananj and not of a rh“7 ‘7 ■>' 

Kathiawar. This grit m^tionj , * "^"S “ 

Viktamsrka 2 Addaka 3 PUakeSin T 
tke grantee Dharnivarlhf and “L 20 ^7 7 ' 

per generation we may put Vikmm- 

A.D^ during the reign of Bhoja Mihim of KSiui” Th° n 
are herein said to be bom from the rh~ ^ P Chapas 
Dr. Bhhler nnnarks, this kS w„^^f »' Siva. As 

logical myths, an order whi?h to offe? ll° *‘5^0- 

confusion. The grant is made to -,n a u- 
Santana (§iva sect) and it seems certdn thar-'^V^'" Amardaka 
tme Siva worship was much prevalent and fh “ 
lived m Mathas built for them as the Bull f , 
ghlramas in previous centuries ’ lived in San- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FARAMARAS OF DHAR. 

The fourth Rajput tribe which established a renowned king* 
doni in the second sub-period of our histor}^ was the Paramaras 
of Abu and subsequently of Dhar. Tod has described it as the 
most potent of Agnikiilas and the most extensively spread, quoting 
the bardic sayiiigv' ‘the world is the ParamarasC*' “But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer. Like the greatness of the Pratiharas 
whom Tod wrongly considered to he least of the Agnikulas, that 
of the Paramaras has certainly been less understood by Tod 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their 
power under Bhoja was certainly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramaras are represented 
at the present day by minor chiefs only,- such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of Chandravati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
Sankhla cliief of Pugal in Marwar. The Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan times but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the Paramara-S rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Giihilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.b. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first Sakha of the Paramaras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Patali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though, tfiuy are given as one of them in other lists. , We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings, of Sind who were distinctly . 
described as Sudras by HiuenTsang.,were relatives of the king of 
Chitore who were certainly Mauryas and consequently §udra$. It,, 
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PraSast. dated about the twelftli centuiv A D Rives a,'' 
of some toga before Krishna which are' it seoil- ^,1 v ''™'" 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply ibe u„Xr of v “ 

found i„ d.ler2 .WpSSdte'f 
tailed accomtt of the Parr^rSof 

cntirdy followed .hough it has been so foUo.S M 41 ?””°; 
histonans, for it appears that these Paramaras caimot h 
ed a nse so early as 800 A.D. a df^te vVrh t - ^ 

Krishnaraja for the foUovdng reasons. ' 

It is admitted that the land grants nf a- -• 
andBhoja (Ind.^Ant VI n 48S\iv,pr,+- r ^raja alias Munja 
Varisiitha, Slyaka and Vtof cw 7 1 “ ^rishA, 

to Sindhursja andBhoja. The’udepm'’ptai *^'”"f"”“"‘Btions 

the fatldngas UpeudraanrptoCkSr V t°t 

pati I before Vairisinha. This is ns sold aniiVak. 

of names which is siripidous Vndlnt d * «<iupIica.ion 

Jck die genetogy JaTo^rtiS peSft 

the Nagpur Prasasti begins with Vatri-int.r I, ' 

the four kings before him Thirdlv it^" ^ omits all 

that the Paramaras could have tmd^^ 

dom m the dat^s of Nagabhata II emperorTf 

from about S00-S25 A.D and who is^ ^ 

reduced Malava to subjection^ 

or four kings .f..,VairisLha i“ SitS l'a^d 

be making a dynasty which s WstjcaS ! T 

A-D-hasthefokowing 

door (Argala) for the prote5on^L?f """ U bar to I 

kmg proud of his conquering Gaud" attacked by the Gnrjara 

nately heloneed tn As in later historv iWoi 7^ 

tonged to the emperors of the north and irsoutS 
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simha in ¥akpati's grants not far-fetched. These grants, terse 
and official documents as they are, should in our opinion he 
followed strict^ and not the Udepur Pranas ti of much ^atcr 
date..; : 

The first king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
our view Krislinaraja who probably distinguished himself first 
as a subordinate chief and then as an independent king in about 
910 A.D., when the Kanauj Pratihara empire had began to de» 
dine and had received shock from the Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
IlTin the days of IVIahIpala who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A.D. We know that the earliest grant found of Vakpati 
alias Munja is dated in A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule in 970 his father Siyaka may be assinged a reign from 
950 to 970, bis grandfather Vairisinnha from 930 to 950 and his 
great-gTand-father Krislinaraja from 910 A.D. to 930 A.D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. Maharajadhiraja and Parame§vara to 
all the three kings before Vakpati. Although these are imperial 
titles they may ivell be assumed by an independent sovereign 
and do at least show that Krishnaraja was an independent king. 
The Paramaras appear first to have reigned in Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed their capital to Dhara which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century A.D. {No. 51, plate No. XXXII 
Corpus Iiiscriptionorern Vol. HI). They made Dhara their capital 
probably because they had constantly to tight with their adver- 
saries and neighbours the ..Solankhis of Anahilavada. The 
next imaginary kings Varisinha'.I^^, Siyaka I and VSkpati I have 
to be omitted according to our view and Biihler himself says 
that their descriptions in the Udepur PraSasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
docimient.*' We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish* 
narija Vairisinha who was also called by the people VajTata* 
His son was Siyaka otherwise called Sri Harsha (Siyaka 
being an abreviation of Sri Harsha itself and not Sinharaja) 
and he is mentioned in Navasaha§afika, also in Prabandha Chin- 
tamani. Two things are recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hunas (NavasahaSaaka)- these being a branch of Kshatriyas or 
they may be foreigners Arate, the word Huna being extended 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramaras as shown in their grants) seized the 
wealth of king lOiottiga (Nagpur Prasasti). Now Biihler savs 
that thisKhottig a is the Rashtrakuta king of Manyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, Cictober 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Karda 
plates of his nephew Karkaraja are dated. This shows that 
Malwa was also at feud with the Rastrakutas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Siyaka s reign is' 
950 " 973 - For Dhanapala poet says that he composed his work 
(Paijjalachhi) "in 1029 V. E. when Manyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa " and Biihler thinks that thk 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka'” 
(V.E. io29or972 A.D. which is the date of the b'ook must also 
be the date of the plunder of Manyakheta). This does not also 
contradict Vakpati’s first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Siyaka’s son and successor was the famous Vakpati ahas 

Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., AmoahS 
varsha and Pnthvivallabha, perhaps from the Rishtrakut^ 
whoni he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt about . 
the Identity of Vakpati with Munja as the Nagpur Pragasti 
mentions this name only. He wa3 a great poet and a great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal patron of poets and many noted 

h^Z T r?'* to authors patronised by 

Mm such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, Halayudha and Dhanapala 
He IS as conqueror also well-known. He defeated the RlsMra- 
kntas ^d along with them the KaranStas, Cholas and Keralas 
stated m Udepur Prasasti) and also the Haihayas of Chedi 
Yu^mraja being their king. The.=e latter were the allie^nd 
re atives of fte Rastrakutas. But Meruttimga’s story that 
he ^conquered Tmlapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) times 
■each time releasing him and then was defeated and taken nri’ 

as the story of Ppthwraja conquering Shabuddin six times Sd 
each time releasing him and himself being finally defeated 

b.hoa<W Such stories ore the itural 

gestions Of poets drains and they gain credence within a couple . 
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of centuries nay even earlier. But the story of Mimja is furtliet' 
embeliishied by poets who boiTowing details from the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta state, that Mnn'ja was in his regal coH'** 
finement attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it absurd among Rajputs)- who eventaally fell in love with him . 
and who was asked to enter into a conspiracy^ to run away with 
him. The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was. 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not being supported by any statement, 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic. record may be dis- 
carded. One may, however, believe that. Munja more .than 
once defeated Tailapa who. w^as leniently treated after each de- 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and. 
killed in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja who was himself 
after a few years' reign succeeded by his son Bhoja whose great-p. 
ness had been already foreseen by his uncle Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the Paramara kings of Malwaj. 
but as his reign falls in the period from looo to 1200' A.D. and as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to re-, 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however, necessary 
to state here that the story that Munja wished to kill him in^ 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse him 
is also another unhistoricai myth and has to be treated as the 
creation of a poet's imagination’*'. The question when Sindhu- 

* Witb. regard to this the accession of Blioja and the death of Mttnja 
we may cull the following from Ep. Ind, I. p* 230. It is not true that 
pati alias Munja appointed Bhoja as his successor, nor that he wanted 
to Ml him. The folowing sentence from 'Navasakasahka dispels these 
ideas. ** VSkpati placed the earth in Siiadhur^ja’s hands when he 
started for Ambika’s town.*^ This clearly shows that w^hen Munja startl- 
ed on Ms last fatal expedition against the RSstrakutas he left beMnd 
Siiudhuraja probably as YuvarS-ja and when he died on the field of battle, 
the latter succeeded to the throne by natural succession. This is further 
supported by another sentence 'in Nava-SSha^nka " "When His Majesty 
Vikpati was about to ascend to heaven he put a seal on my lip. Sindhuraja 
the younger brother of that brother of poets now breaks it.’' This means 
that Vakpati had appointed Padmagupta as the court poet and Sindhu- 
xSja on accession again conferred that post upon him. hf. J. Kirtane 
think® that when Mtended wsw % 
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raja ied^d Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munia k 
proved to have been aUve in 994A.D.as .^itagati says in the 
olophon to ks work Subhashita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Sam vat 1050 (094 \ D ) dnrino- tt, 
rei|i of Munia which may. therefore. t 

R.B.Gaurish^kar Oza in his recent brochure on the suwft 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of Sindhuraja 

Ixib fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Baa 

KumarapSla dated V. E. 120S or 1157 A.D. in 
?SVof Sind translated by Buhler 

Shankar contetds. ' thaTf£ wol 
of Malwa" ^ ^ smanuraja king 

of Malwa and we may accept the story of Sindhuraia bein^ 
Med a coMct with ChSnauadaraja efGujariT g„, ^ 
mf doffi not appear in any document and tve are 

» aboet ,00,. B “ *'”'*'* “ 

credible we may say that BhniTo ^ a snccessor is act 

Sindhuraja was killed in in natural course when 

bilwad. ™ w*o A.D. with the king of An- 

* It may be stated here that the afi•PTnt^f t^.4* ? ■ 

capital of each other is not strange f 
when his capital is seized • see* fnr 

Germans ia Lropean to the attempt by the 

therefore, wonder if Paramaras «a‘ i Rome. We need not, 

mmmdtlxrndemdmmarKrn^^^ Maayakheta or Rfehtrakhtas 

^2="^ II 

^ !r ^ ii 
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^ U made in memory of his conquest of Konkaii (Ep. Ind. XI 
p.' 81 Also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48)- This conquest must have hap- 
pened a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of Dhar in Marathi says that 
Muni a excavated many tanks in Dhar which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called Munjasagara while 
there is another tank known after Sindhuraja alias Kunja 
known as Kunjasagara. There is a Munja ta.nk at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Ujjain, at MaheS- 
vara on the Xerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapuii. 

GENE.'tl.OGY OF PaRAMAEA KiNGS OF DhaE— 

Krishnaraja. 

Circ. qi 4-934 A.D. 

■ 1 

Vairisinha alias Vajrata. 

Cir. 934-954 A.D. 

L. 

Siyaka or Sri Harsha. 

954-973 A.D. 

1 

Vakpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

1 

Sindhuraja or Kunja. 

597 to circ loio A,D. 

1 ; , . 

Bhoja, famous in the Paramara line* 


CHAPTER VII. 

the chandellas of jajhoti or BUNDELKHAND. 

• -iSSipart I). But oral traditions thoup-'h fh 

be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dS 

^an. -'af " 

.a luau proceaed them by centuries hn^- f„.r+u 
oral tradition is contradicted h, ,h T f’ , 

Hiuea Tsaag who «»,da .£££ t 

Brahmin king i„ jajhoti, We have already sfaMSa^S' 

mm must have been 'i ^ that this Brah- 

or Varma- em£ »»aorHarsha. The Hankhari 

near province nnder its direct rortmi retained this 

and we may surmise that an inde i strong 

power set itself up i„ Jajhoti 

was tottering and when ^ vama empire 

Chahrsyndha* of t^e Tm 'Jf 

power. Kanauj by a foreign 

Epigmphic records also sunnos-f- ^.^.■ ■.■ , . 
for the Benares inscription of mT bistoncal inference; 

Chandella line (Ep Ind I n 

reach, back to aL“£ - Pa^sree which 

Mas oftKs Lily Xrfo^dJ l.!r"’/”*'?‘'' “• 

y wno founded the kingdom is said in this re- 
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cord to beNanniika who may.be assigned by calcMatioii back- 
wards and, who, has been assigned' by Smith, from' tradition a 
reign from 831 to 850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 . given by the Mahoba Kaiiun- 
gos to Smith as the dates of the supplanting of' the Pariharas by 
the ChandeUas. . These are Harsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire "'was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivale.nt to 810 and 813 A.D. and while the first date 
may be taken to represent the coming to prominence^ of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the raiership of Jajhoti. Nannu- 
ka's successor was Vijaya from 870 to Sgo A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers are mentioned Jaya^akti and Vijaya» 
§akti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jejjaka. The name Jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
Jejakabhukti) is mentioned byHinenTsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodiiya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vijaya’s successor RaMla (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first pow^erful king of this line. His capital W'as Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him RaMlya 
Sigar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits are mentioned even by 
Cha’'d Bardai poet of Prithviraja. His daughter Nanda Devi 
was iiiarried to Kokkalla, thu contemporary famous king of the 
noiglibivaring Chedi kingdom. His son and successor was Harsha 
who married Kanchuka of a Chahamana family and his rule 
may b;; resigned to about 910-030 A.D. The race of his queen 
is given by Smith as the race of Ganga. Wliat Gang! meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a ChShamana 
family, 

' Harsha^s son was Yaiovarman who raised the family to its 
highest eminence by conquering the famous hill fort of Kllan 
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atsrL“'s Cf c.:itr':i “■' “Si; 

jaia ”; but this title was .vrested from I ^ f 

Jrfng YaSo^arman. This exploit "H- ^ ^he Chandella 

inscription as also the L |af. . 

Kosala, Kashmir, Mithiig Malava Chll^^ r Khasa, 

» lis, is ta, and tT ril 

i^alachuri king- from whom ^ ^ ® the 

ninst be treated as the SttlSm ' ^^^jara 

»corfc.d aat Hansit S;:;;;TY’ ''““"i- 
Bevapala of Kanaui durino-T • c i, ^ ^aSovarman had assisted 
III o^theDeccS In^a 

already weakenedkingofKanaS sl^^^^^^^ defeated the 

Inm a renoumed ima.ge of Vaikt/ntha Vv""? ‘"Stained from 
king appears to be Vaishhnp va -j nd tlif ^Ki?~-' ^kandella 
records that a famous imaoe ,. Citl inscription 

pala from Shahi king of Ftr'* wh'.^f 
king of Biiota or Tibet. This Ir ! °^tanied_it from the 
very importfuit and shows that T inscription is J 

m fact as Smith has obsSid (iT n'Sffn ' 

della hne must be considered as inrien '■^'' of Chan- 
subordinate to Kanaui during th^ earlier being 

and Mahendrapsla. 

ro 53 {A.D. 999) describes Harsha as Pa Samvat 

Paramesvara as aJso Yasovarman and ^^^^“^^^attSraka and 
Harsha was the first independenf i- ®ay conclude that 

g— y .be Kh,i™nXS‘d“'‘-t'‘-^''n ■>■“)■ 

Hayapati the lord of horses. Tt hT Hevapsla as 

that the Kanauj kings coming as thev r pointed out 
^rong in cavalry and it may £ noted ll Marwar were ' 

arapati and Bhupati began to -i Hayapati, Gajapati, 

of ttoss bignifi JJi ai 
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as usna! being the third from Harsha//,llie.:'Kha|iiraho in- 
criptioix (Ep* Ind. L p, 133-35) 'gives the limits of Ms kingdorn 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions). .lie, ruled from the 
Jumna on the north to Bhasvat on the Malwa river on the south 
and from KSlanjara fort on the east to Gopadri (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Dasan which is a river of Dasarna) and Bhas- 
vat has properly been identiiied with Bhaiilasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhauga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the Khajuraho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1003 A.D. In tlie second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammira. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by Kaian- 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammira 
while Mahomedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated in this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but tlie 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D* in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna whicli is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. Pajendralal however 
thinks that he died a natural detath, the expression used in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merely figurative.^ Dhanga 

* So far as we think the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
follows (Ep. Ind. 1 . p. 146). 

i 
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made a grant in Benares (noted above Ind, .Ant. . XVI) wMcb 
need not. signify that he ruled as. far as Benares ; but that he 
was the. most powerful of his line was certain. .He- was z devotee 
of §iva his -father being a devotee of Vishnu. - His inscripiion 
(Ep. Ind. XIL p. 2io) begins with the words -' Om Namah 
Sivlya.' As .stated already kings in those- days were devotees 
of &va, Vishnu, . Surya or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in -favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on ab 
a' later stage only. 

Coins have been found belongh’ig to -the Chandellas which re^ 
semble the coins of the Chedi kings, Durga of the latter being 
substituted by Hanuman in those of the former. "But, strange- 
ly enough,no coins of early kings even down to Dhanga have been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chandellas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks that 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sassaniam coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin of 
the Kanuaj empire viz,, the Adivaiaha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only Gangeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who first struck special Chedi coins and probably the. Cha,ndellab 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting- Durga with Hanuman. Which king of the 
Chand-elias was the devotee of Hanuman does not appear but 
this. subject belongs to the period of history to be treated in our 
third volume. Here it may only be noted that the expression 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Sanivat V. E. loii 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. 123-35) 'fin the reign of ViniyakapSla’” 
which Kielhorn is unable to explain may indicate that 
though Ya§ovarmaii was independent he still acknowledged 
the nominal suzeraiiiiy of ijit* emvvsor Yinai'akapala or Mr-hl- 
pala who was then dead and his coins 11111st have been current 
in the several states of India even though iln^y wore ihon inde- 
pendent as ■^'he Mbgftil cairn, were® in the coiintiv of the 
Maratha^. 


i'ith CHANDEIXAS of TATHnTr r^r, 

H Jajhoti or bundeikhand 12 

■*• ^'annuka ac. S31 A.X). 

n. Vakpati ac. 845 A.D. 

1 

III. JayaSakti ac. 860. A.D. 

IV. Vijayaiakti ac. 880. A.D, 

V. Rahila ac. 900 A.D. 

VI. Harsha ac. 913 A.D. 

VII. VaSovarman ac. 930 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 

IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 



NOTE, 


SMITH’S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORiGIN 
OF THE CHANBELLAS. ■ 

' Sir Vincent Smitii is nearly certain tiiat the Cliandeilas are by . origin 
Bhars or Gonds. In Ills Early History of India (2nd E.dii.) lie observes 
“ The inference is fulh/ justified that the Chandellas are originally Hin- 
duised Bhais or Gonds,” fp. 379). Tiiis inference liar) doubtless been sitg*- 
gested :by the strange bias which' has obsessed the views of almost all 
European., . scholars and- induced them to beheve that the Ralpnis were 
foreigners and if not foi*eigners aborigines. Let us sec wha'i 0:0 the justi- 
fi,cations for tMs inference.- Tney are not given here by Siriltli -but, they 
appear from what he has written in his paper on the Cliaadels^iiyJnMtaii 
Antiquiry Vol.„ XXVTT j;p^X37}. There he observes I stih hold the opb 
.211011 (.XQ08) that the Chaadels sprang from a.ii abori-ginai .stock- whether 
t.h.is stock was called Bhar or Gond, ive. cannot sayb'* The lirst argain.ent 
advanced is the ‘silly legend/ among the Chandels that they are bo-rn from 
the onion of the moon with a Brahmin maiden. ” The o!:ly significance 
uf the mvth is its implied admission that the redigree oi ihe clan required 
escplanation which was best attained by i.odudhig it 111. me moon,-aes- 
cend-ed Rajputs .and adding - -respectabilit'y by- inventing a Brahmin 
..ancestress. As a -matter o.l fact tlie Chaadels are regarded -as, a 
clan of impure descent.” Secoii'dly, Smith says that the indications are 
fairly distinct that the Cliandal clan originated in the midst of the Gonds, 
The Chandel Zarnindar of Malioba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarrn the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is conhrmed by ihe fact that Manh-a Dev (Devi) whose 
shrine exists at Maniyagarli was the tutelary deity of the Chaiidelas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the i5th century.” Thirdly, Smiui states that the Chandel 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Mandala The Gaharwars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi ” finally adds Smith ” camo to the front In 
the same way as successful adventurers among some om, or oilier of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power eleJmed rank as Ksliatriya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day.” How lllnif-y all these 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader and tlitfy scarcely 
deserve any refutation ; yet for the sake of European readers we proceed 
to make some observations on them. 
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The first argument is based- 'on the *'*' 'silly legend about the origin 
the Chandeis current among' them'. ' '.Now it may be stated without fe 
of contradiction that such silly ' legend's have ; been corrent in every 
and country about heroes 'and heroic clans and .that they lead to no h 
ference whatever about their real origin., - When the 'Greeks believed thi 
Achiiios was born of Apollo from Theatis, is it to be understood that th; 
is a true story about his origin. ? Nay more., is it to be argued that thi 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles 
We have already-' said' .that such stories have' been invented in Indi? 
by poets and bards from ¥edic .times and. that they have simply to be sei 
aside as fancies, leading to .no inference -either as to- the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero’s birth. Indeed when the Cliaadelia bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the' usual fashion , of 'what Kielhorn calls 
name-myths myths suggested bymanies, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very storey would be utilised by scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Cliandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother assigned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said-, these stori..es are si'inply.to be ignored and we -have only 
to infer that the Chandel clan was by .public estimation assigned to the 
lu,nar race. Whac we ha've really -to ascertain is w,hether the clan was -at 
any time treated as non-Ksha'.triya. If so 'this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput' descent would b;.- invalid. 

The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith ** as a matter of fact the Cbandels 
are regarded as a clan ^ of impure descent/' Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and, that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chaad himself (whom Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Cliandels are among 
the very first. The name Chhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And- even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kurnaraplla Sanslcrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in ^his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandcls were then treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of Kumarax^alacharita. Then 
•again in the long account given by Chand hbout the attack on Mahoba 
fey Prithvlraja we do not find any statement which w^ould lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impxire origin. Tliirdly, epi- 
grapliic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith throws 
over its purity. Lastly, even at present the Mahdraja of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaining representative of the family is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes 'in a letter of Ms to us not only mamages 
Into good^^Rajput families- such as ChauhEns etc., but mandages from such 
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families Into the Chandel family take place constajitly. It is, therefore, 
mi a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded, as of iaipare origin. 

The third argiimen.t of' Smith is equally nnso'tind and illogical as the 
first tlioxigli it is not based on i-ncorrect informatiGB. For how .does, it. 

, follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, beca'use the clan origina-. 
ted in the midst of the Gonds?' We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars, 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such %viid regions inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small kingdom, for himself if he has no room in the Aryan country. 
The Gnhilots for instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
does that make the Gnhilots Bhils ? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, does that make ■ them ' 
Hindus or Bfahomedans ? It is strange' that historians cannot see '.how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went Iron Aryan lands into Himalayan , 'va!le5r3, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba’s belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. Wlien they came there we do not know; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz., the Pan jab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India, neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is w^ell known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Ma 2 ii 5 ’'agarh, 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tulelary deity is 
called Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselves Gonds. 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of Siv§, and DurgS, have appa- 
rently been borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities’ worship. It is, therefore, not 
strange if there is any thing common between the Chandel 
worship of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Lastly 
the fact that in the sixteenth century Maniyagarh was associated wit^ 
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a Gond chief .by Ciiand shows nothing -as- to the origin of the Charicieilas, 
When these came .to Mahoba and established from tliere a \'ast kingdom 
so early as the, iii nth century .after their fall about 1200 A.D. that 
there was a Gond chief in Maniyagarh leads to no inference whatever. 

It is strange that the story of Rani Durgavatl should have been dis- 
torted by Smith into proving what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbamama of Abul Fazai 
(Beeveridge Vol. II p, 324) on which the inference of Smith is based aj^pa- 
rently. “ She (Durgavati) was the daughter of Raja Saibaha.n of Rath 
and Mahoba who was a Chandelby caste. The Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das. Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja Salbalian was in bad circumstances 
the latter vras compelled to make alliance." Further on it is stated “ From 
old times the house of the ruler of Gadha w^as of high rank. Yet it had 
nothing beyond reverence. This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of peshkash '* Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was in 
reality the son of Govind Das Kachhavaha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and “ Rani Durgavati was given in marriage to him.” 
Now it is clear from the above that even Abul Fazai grants that the 
Chandels were pure Rajputs and that Durgavati was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion. Best Rajput girls, w^e know from, history, 
were often given in marriage to even Mahomedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans ? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give Ms daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds ; whence Smith 
treats them so is a puzzle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that Rani DurgS-vati 
proved her true Rajput blood by hgliting with the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when unfortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
Rani Durgavati which in fact proves the greatness and purity of the 
Chandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary? 


CHAPTER VIIL 


TFIE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas an ancient ■ clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrarjuiia who is credited in the PuriNas with having 
defeated the demon Ravana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in ver}- ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oiidh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagporc. 
In Volume 1 ('hap. XV we have already given the history of 
these liaihayas of the Central Provinces aJid anticipated the 
history of the Kalachuris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of tiiese Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
Kalachuris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modem Jubbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the Kalachuris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhom at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even W^estern India viz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
churies enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chaluk3ms of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they ^succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of the 
the Satavihaiias. They %vere certainly in possession of the 
almost impregnable stronghold of Kalanjara from a long time 
and had extended their swa}^ up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the Kalachuris 
as a power came to notice in the mediccvai period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtained the name Kalachuri need not detain us ; for names of 
families and clans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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we have already observedjit.-asfutile to inquire what Kalaclitri 
means as to inquire what Haihaya means or Clialukya or Clialia- 
mana or Pratihara and a score of other names mean (tliougli 
poets and bards are fond of inventing' legends to explain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found in ■ the Rigvedri are unit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to the Kalachmi rlaj^ earner 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kalachmis edited by Kiel'hoiii 
in Ep. Ind. VoL I p. 255 and II p, 305 and called the Biliiaurj 
stone inscription and the Benaxes co|)per plate inscriptioru 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by KicllioiiX 'Iron; 
tliese records in Ep, Ind. Vol. II and we may still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkaliadeva, the founder of the grccitness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as liaving conquered the whole 
WT>rM and to have set up the two victory pillers in the ,l\'orth 
and . the South, viz,, .Bhoja and Krishnaraja. ■ ..Now Blioja is 
of course. Miliira Bhoja of .Kanauj whose dates arc known as 
862-76-82 AID. while Krishnaraja refers io the Rashtrakilta 
Krishna !I whose dates are knowm as 875-911 A.D, It is also 
otatecl that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitrakfita a fa.ct which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kalingadliipati, the lord 
of Tri Kaiifiga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings , especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
keilla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Krishna of the Rashtrakutas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and that he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly ■ the best Kshatiiyaa and we 
know throughout mediaaval history alliance with Haihayjis 
was sought by all the Kshatriya families. The Deccan Chi** 
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inky as of the seventh and eighth centuries and later married 
liailiaya daiigliters and Prithviraja too of tlic twelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. It inusi, 
howeviU', be admitted that KokkaUa was iiideed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory piilers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained^ historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalia’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simpl}^ Dhavala) who had two sons Bala Harsha 
and Keytiravarsha, The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named Nohaladevi born of a Chalukya Samanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first Chalukya king springing from the handful of Drona of 
the Bharadvaja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. Nohaladevi had a temple built to Siva called 
thence Nohaie^vara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks andmonastaries, a conti- A 
nuation in Saivaite monks and Mathas who professed the Saiva- 
gama of Lakaii§a and almost ail Rajput kings who now came to 
j:>n>minence appear to be Saivite and foiio^vers of the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

Keyuravarsha was also called Yuvaraja and he ^seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandella king as mentioned in a Chandella 
record. His son was Lakshmana whose queen was Rahada. 
Their daughter Bonthadevi was the mother of the western 
ChSlukya Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A,D. Lakshmana was followed by Sankaragana 
and after him by his second son Yuvaraja II who was a contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 A.D). Yuvaraja's son and 
successor was Kokkalla-deva II whose son was the famous 
Gangeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is 1037 Ms history naturally belongs to the third 

period of bur history and will be dealt with in out' third volume ♦ 
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The Kaiachuris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore: in the medieval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A,D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gaiigeya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they pro'ja- 
My took advantage of the fall -of the Kanauj empire caused b}? 
the shock of Mahmud's invasion. The line was always devoted 
to Siva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto G^ngeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

L Kokkalladeva 850 A.D. circ. 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala 900 A.D. 



in, BalaHarsha IV. Ke5rGravaTsha Yuvaraja 

m. NohaladevI 925 A, D* 

V. Lakshmauadeva 950 A.D. 

■ . ■ r ■ . ■ 

1 ■ 

I ' ^ I, 

Sankaragana 970 A.D. VIL Yuvarajadeva il. 

contemporary of Munja cir. 980 A.D. 

1 

VIII. Kokkalladeva looo A.D. 
IX. Gangeyadeva iC 2 o A. D. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE'IpXLASXOF BENGAL. 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which caipe to the fore in the secopd sub- 
period of the history of mediaeval Hindu India i. e., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
eomprising the modem U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of Siva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
vis., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pandya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Palas at about this period. 

The rise of the Palas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Mediaeval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
have seen in Volume I that after the fall of Harsha’s empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
VarmSs and probably under Ya§ovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with YaSovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataiiputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at'- present. 

Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of Sasanka of Karna- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, howev^er, a Kshatriya being born of the SuryavahSa 
as stated in Pala records. The Varna§ramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Gopala is supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihara Pala dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken by many 
Kshatriya families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and Trata as 
usual suffixes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Piia dynasty did not follow the rise of the Pratihlra dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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Keilliorn has given the dynasty of the Palas as follows in his 
paper on the Amagacchi plates of Vigraharaja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fixing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country. We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of , the Paia dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of Gopala (Dayitavishxiii and 
Vapyata) may be omitted as we know that Gopala wa.s the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with Vatsaraja of the west, 
Indrayudha of the Varma dynasty of Kanauj and the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda HI as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 

His SOB and successor was Dharmapala wlito is said to have 
marritid a Rashtrakuta lady. He conquered Indraraja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two ^lokas 
of the Khfilimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus be 

placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that Naga- 
bliata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this Dharmapala before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
Rashtrakuta but as already stated the defeat was not so serious 
as to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of Dharmapala ; for the 
Bhagalpur inscription (Ind. Ant, , XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was Rannadevi, daughter of Parabala of the Rashtrakulas 
and ‘ Parabala has been well identified by Keilhorn with 
Govinda IIL It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
should have gone to his help against his enemy Nagabhata who 
had defeated Dharmapala and should have rested content with 
his defeat of Nagabhata as it prevented the latter from 
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Dharmapala was succeeded by Devapila, his iiepliem^ aiKl he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapaia L It seems that both 
Dharmapala and Devapaia were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why Devapaia is in one grant 
called nephew of Dharmapala and in, another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapaia maxried Lajja, a Iiaiha\ a princess 
(see Bhagalpur grant). He majcbe assigned a reign from S50 to 
875 A.D. His son was Narayampaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Eiiagalpiir grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala was suc- 
ceeded by Rajyapala who married Bhagyadevi, daughter of 
Rashtrakuta Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and W'a.s followed by his son 
Gopala II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapaia II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son Mahipala who issued the 
Saranathgrant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. By assigning 25 years to each rei gn w^e come 
to Mahipala's rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahllpala's reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, g\\es a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and w-e may suppose some one of the kings 
to liave had a long rule and probably Mahipala himself. This 
inscription mentions that Mahipala was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemies., but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these, enemies w^ere and how the kingdom w^as 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud's invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these sliocks 
miglit have reached even distant Bengal, But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and w^e close our notice of this 
Pala d^masty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the pow^^er of the Senas m the eleventh 
century A. D. (Mahipala was succeeded by Narayanapala 
and he was succeeded by VigrahapBIa III who made the 
Amagachhi grant on which Keilhom has recorded his valua- 
ble note.) 
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The grants of these Palas show that they were truly Ksha- 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the RashtrakUtas 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to Siva, temples 
and ascetics of the Sivagama sect (most probably LakuMa 
which was predominant at this time all over India), For 
NSrayanapala who made the Bhagalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to §iva 
(svayam-karita-sahasrSyatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The Bhagalpur grant states that the Palas had conquered 
Utkala and Pragjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the Khalimpur grairt is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection withGopala's 
rule* 

The Pala and Sena dynasties are both of them historical and 
have left contemporary records. Who was ** Adisura and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from expressing 
aayopMoa on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS Of BENGAL. ^ 

(The dates are all tentative). 

Gopala elected king of Bengal. 

780-800 A.D. 

■ I ■ 

Dhannapala 

800-825. 

1 

Devapala-i ^brother 

(adopted nephew). 

825-850. 

Vigrahapala I. 
850 -« 75 - 

r ■ 

Narayanaplla 

875-900. 

i 

Rajyapala 

900-925. 

I 

Gopala II. 
925-950. 
i 

VigrahapSla II. 
950-976. 

I 

Mahipala 

made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN, 

The Rashtrakutas are represented as belonging to the race of 
Yadii. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratta, Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
traktita after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that Rashtraknta, like modern 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
Rashtrakuta faniii}^ given in grants hitherto discovered are 
Govinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones viz., Dantivarman and Indraraja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II are noticed in only a few grants of the Rash- 
trakutas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular, 

Indra Raja is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father s side from Saiikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was born in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant ox the Rashtrakutas 
found upto this time gives us a clue to fix the dates of these 
kings {B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 &ka i. e., 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
Rashtrakuta family who first established his independence of 
the Chalukyas. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
years for each generation the year 660 A.D. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D, to Karka and 710 A.D. to 
Indra Raja. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of Indraraja and his 
Chalukya queen was" 'one' of the greatest kings of the family. 
He is said to, have acquired for’his'family the supreme sovereignty 
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of Maharashtra the limits of which were the Naraiada on the 
north and the Tnngabhadra on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the Alas plate of Yuvaraja C^ovinda II (Ep. In. VI 
page aiG) that he first conquered and conquered easily the 
Chalukya power, great as it was by its conquest of Kaiiclil, 
Kerala, Choia, Pandya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is* 
must be discovered). 

The Samangad plate also attributes to Dantidurga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the Chalukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title Rajadhiraja Parci- 
mesvara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his foilov - 
ers the whole army of Karnataka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shriharsha (of course, the famous Kanauj Bud- 
dhist king). The king Vallabha above named must be tiie 
last Chalukya king Kirtivarman 11. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the hands of his 
paternal uncle and successor Krishnaraja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the e\ cnt at 
all but the Baroda grant states that “ Krishnaraja destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
for the good of the race/' If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid ail references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons we may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Krishnaraja carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Chaiukyas. In the RSdhanpur plate he is said 
to have in short and swiftly torn the fortune of the -Chalukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of Kailasa at Ela- 
pura (Verul or Ellora). In the Wardha plates he is described 
as one who protected the earth by the temples of l^vara con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Kailasa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the beauty of this temple of Kailasa : ** When gods saw the 
temple/' say the Baroda plates, ‘‘ they were struck with wonder 
and said ' this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art '/' 

Krishnaraja was succeeded by Ins son Govinda IL Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 
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Vam-Dindori, the Radhaupur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. Iliis shows that he was a negligible king« 
The Wardha plates state that '' sensual pleasures niiidc him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully llie universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vaiii-Dindoii 
and the Radhanpur plates, hovrever, seem to imply that he was 
dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhrava, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dliora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
iand;mnd took from him the two umbreria.s he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243). He also 
conquered a Pallava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
Harivam§a written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama’s son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 i,e, in 808 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakuta line, " 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ” but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again put him into confinemeiit. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda’s approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Maiava, '' who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
hfe own powers.” This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramara line. Then on his reaching llio- slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called Marasarva hastened to offer him presents. 
Then having passed -the' rainy, season -at Shilbhuvana (Malkhed) 
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lie advanced with his army to the ■banks' of the "rungabhadra 
. and' again subdued the Pailavas whom Ms .father had conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered the lord of Vengi into his presence 
and' made; him assist in building or fortifying a city. : 'Govinda 
IIFs hiruda ending in varsha was Prabhutavarsha raining 
profusely 'b He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Mayurakhandi. This place has been identified with a hill- 
fort in Nasik territory of the name of Morakliand. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son known by the name of 
Amogliavarslia. This probably was one of his birudas but what 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants he is also 
referred to as Atisayadhavala and Lakshmlvallabha. 

llu'i date of the beginning of the reign of Amoghavarsha. can 
be ascertained from the Nilagunda inscription (Ep. Ind. Vi. 
p, loo). The inscription is dated Saka 788 i. e,, 866 A.D. and the 
grant reconled in it is said to liavii been given in the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king.. This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
have begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D. The latest grant made 
by Amoghawarsha is recorded in a Kanheri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XHI p. I5j5 No. 43) which is dated Saka 799 i. e., 877 A.D. This 
shows that the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A.D. and extended over the unusally long period of sixty 
years. 

In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being ver}'’ prosperous in Amogiiavarsha's time a.nd the ques- 
tion is whether it was this Idng who founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clea.r on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down the city of India, king of gods. Manya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam’s terri- 
tory. But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at Snbliavana or Malkhed, 'and ■ it' seems that it was already 
chosen cis capital by Amugha’s father. 

Anioghavaisha waged wais with the Chaliikyas of Vengi and 
probably conquered some territory belonging to them. In the 
Kharepatan plate he is said tO'bave'-inarclied against them and 
put several princes to ..death. The Nilagunda' insciiptioji 
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represents liim as being worshipped by Vanga, Anga, Magadha, 
Malava and Vengi. 

Amoghavarsha ga\"e certain grants for the berefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in hir history of the RashtrakOtas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. i. p. ii) alludes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end of a Jain work entitled 
Uttarapurana where Amoghvarsha is represented to have been 
a devoted worshipper of a holy Jain saint named Jinasdia. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIIl p. 197) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verses consisting of questions and an- 
swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or Pra§nottar?- 
m^a. In the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit in him. From this we may infer that Amogha- 
varsha was a patron of Digambara Jains, though we h£ive no 
evidence to prove that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and Pulake^in II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha's son and successor w^as Ak^avarsha. He 
married Mahadevl, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to the 
Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name of this king 
was Krishna as is clear from the Wardha and Karcla plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Gurjaja, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant Lata king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of thedr sleep. Furlher, 
his ccmniand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadlia kings waiting at his gate. 

The Navasari plates dated Saka 836 give a description of Aka- 
lavarsha’s wars with Gurjara as given by the old men of the 
time of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before this time i, e., in about Saka 
81 1 or 806, According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges between Saka 797 and 833 L e., between 875 and 
911 A.D. 
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Akalvarslia’s son was Jagattnnga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant. After Akaia- 
varsha, the name of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Ak^avarsha. The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
married Laxmi, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and Sankara- 
gana in the Karda plates. From this union sprang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the throne after Akaia- 
varsha. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in §aka 856 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have asc* nd- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in §aka 838 i, e. in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvij^ba (Vijayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter of Anahgadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the Haihaya race. By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govinda who is the donor of the Sangli grants 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father ** as if through affection for 
him'' and his younger brother Govindaraja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the W^ardha and Kharepatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate describes him 
as always surrounded by crowds of young damsels while the 
Wardha grant says Fettered by the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses, and 
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his limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of the 
(political) body becoming non~coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion/' The Sangli grant, however, which is issued b}- this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in Saka 855 n e,y 933 A.D. In an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the name 
Prabhtitavarsha is said to be reigning in Suka 840 -41 i. e,, in 
918-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in Saka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kharepatan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattimga came 
to the throne. The Wardha plates state that “ after the death 
of Govinda IV king Amoghavarsha's son Jaggattimga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes," 

Amoghavarsha III was succeeded by his son Krishna ; the 
Wardha grant which is made by this king describes him in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished, he put to death Dautiga and Bappata who bad grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued tlie Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the ease with which he captured the stionghoids in the south 
the Gurjara king w^ho was preparing to take the fortresses of Ka- 
lanjara and Cliitrakuta in the north had to gi\e up the enter- 
prise. Ail feudatory chiefs between the Himala3/as and Sim- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is made 
by this king in the name of bis younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, S. 862 i. e,, 940 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
Sika 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work called YaSastiiaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in Saka 881. He thus seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D, 

Krishna HI was succeeded by his younger brother Ehottiga, 
The Karda grant states '' when Hie elder brother Krishnaraja- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsha on Khandakadevi, the daughter of Yuva- 
raja, became king. " Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in Saka 893 (Ind. Ant. XIL p. 255). 
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according to the Kharepatan grant 

Ktattika "'f “‘-‘■"“““tto The nemo of this brother 
by Kakheb.,, the » “i Kirupahra. Frob. the Kar® 

accoi-dniS bu - -a g He is stated 

gran.: hisfoesiiiGurjara and 

to iia\o ^ Chola He is said to be a 

played aid an^sed 1^^ ^ eyceeding- 

crmstmt protee.,.! o. Hi . - 1 however, con- 

ly by the belonged to the Chalnkya 

qiiered m a j f ^e Ccccan passed 6om the 

“a^dre. «: iihtXrs ito diose o. ^e Met Qraluhyas 

about 9/4 A.D. Kokkala and is 

, ?;sT' 8« ”‘ r? another grant (Ind, Ant Vol. 

dated Saka S 94 'O - d ■ » ^ i„ aha 896 or 

The 5«*«‘.k.tas were thus the snprem 

r,ters o. the ™ of K^a « bya 

attempt was made "F succeed and in an inscnp- 

western Ganga that Indra IV. starved 

Uou {.tad. AAiii 1 . 4; solieMiana vow on 

himself to death by tt* Pot^”**- • 
aoth March ^.D, (Ep. Ind. VI. p. iSa)- 


, • r ™ith dates of accession or death may be given 

■” «o« — - 

I. Daniidiitga 753 

II. Krislina AkS lava. 773' 

1 'I T Diirava Niru Dharava. 7^3* , 

Jv (kwindaIlLjagaLFra.8o8^ 

v.' Sarva Nripat-Amoghav^8i4-875- 
VI Krishna II Akalava-Subhai. 875-911- 
VII. Indra III Nityav, 914 grandson. 

VTII ABioghav. I:b ■- 

^IX. Govinda IV br. Suvarnav. d. 933- 
X Baddliga Amogbav. Ill uncle. 


WMi: 

XII. 

XIII. 


Krisbva HI Akaiava- 940-901.: ,, , , ^ 

Khottika Nityav 971. „ -4 ; lost the kingdom being 

Kakkala or Karka It. A^gkav- 9 y. 971 
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We will close this chapter OTth a few general observations 
about the Rashtrakutas of Maikhed. They must be first dis- 
tinguished from the Rashtrakutas or Rathods of Rajputana. 
The former were lunar race Kshatriyas with probably Atri as their 
gotra, wh'ie the latter were and still claim to be Siiryavamsi 
Kshatriyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rashtra- 
kutas resemble their predecessors the Chalukyas. The Maratha 
Chalukyas with Manavya as their gotra and probably solar-race 
Kshatriyas are distmct from the Rajput Chalukyas who are in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Kshatriyas with Bharad- 
vaja as their gotra. The identity of names should not mislead 
us. The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. This is usually so where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtraktita. The later inscriptions of these 
Rashtrakutas notwithstanding, as we have already shown in 
Vol. I, the word Rashtrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kuta or chief of Rashtra or province. It is a 
revenue official designation like Desbmukh of modern times 
and it gradually became a surname. In the Maratha country 
the Deshmukh or head of a district is generally a Maratha and 
the Deshpande or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
Wlien the Maratha Aryas settled in Maharashtra they even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rashtras or districts (which is 
peculiarly a Maharashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated Rashtokutas. These 
Rashtrakutas were, therefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period of Maratha history. 

The great danger of a Maliomedan invasion of Maharastra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha Chalukya chief 
of the Gujarat branch in 738 A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
indisputably proves. The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Deccan bestowed 
upon the Chief in Gujarat. He was given the title of the " re- 
peiler of the unrepeilable " The Mahomedans had come onward 
in their career of conquest like a whirlwind having conquered 
Sindha, Kachha, Chapotkata, Maurya, and others and had rushed 
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soitthwards /' to conquer the whole of the Deccan.’' They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from Ma.harashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rashtrakutas took place after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabs were their friends being the enem}^ of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas commenced with Dantidurga 
and his successor Krishna built or rather cut out the famous 
rock-cut temple of Elora which is, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A whole temple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain andconsists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed,- sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have earned the whole design in his bead, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
kutas have signalised their name for ever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, Manyakheta, their new 
capital, having in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakuta kings generally have simple names such as 
Krishna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chalukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhutavarsha, Amogbavarsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The Rashtrakuta Marathas like their predecessors the Chaluk- 
yas and their modern representatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of Lata or southern Gujarat especially Navasari which is still in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa. In the south they conquered up to Tanjore 
like their predecessors and successors. But the Rashtrakutas 
unlike the Chalukyas but like the modem Marathas went con- 
quering north as far as Kanauj, which.as the seat of the Northern 
Eirmire* was the natural * 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem Marathas. 
It does not appear that the Chalukj’'as had gone so far north. 
Pulakesin had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinayaditya had 
conquered Yasovarman but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their own empire. The exploit of Indi'a is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing “the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus” 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became KuSasthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in liis- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have' been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Rashtrakutas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The Rashtrakuta government was w'ell regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regujarly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion Saivites but later, kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination tow'ards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Karnatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find Rashtrakutas marrying into the 
Pala family of Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpura inscription of Mewad that Allata’s 
mother was a Rashtrakfita princess; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rashtrakuta family of renown in the north and the special 
mention of the family of t]|is princess here indicates that she 
came of a powerful fam|y. The Nilagund inscription of 

Amoghavarsha I of 866, A.C). tells us that the Rashtrakutas 
had come into conflict with and defeated the people of 
Chitrakuta (Ep« Ind,' VI. d. to 6 I. Amnnor +1.10 
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and marriages foUow one another without difficulty as in 

^TS^'ame Nilagund inscription tells us th^ the 
(crest) of the Rashtrakatas was an eagle or Garuda. y J 

pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conques^. 
the Pali Dhvaja of the previous Chalukyas and other ^ & - 

S We eeuel tiL o. e„>peeo.B f 

PaiameSvara and Bhattiiaka they cettaiidy use. 

*tat no co.nraent has been made on the title 

Patamefers by any writer. “ 

indicates that before the founding of Malkhed ^ro 

ruled in tatialnra ; where this town is has 

or discovered. Mr, Eajwade V. K. the «el -kno« 

in Matatha history thinks that it was a town iti the Ui 

country. 
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Genealogical Table of the Rashtrakiita family. 
I. Dantivannan. 

I 

2, Indra I. 

I 

3. Govinda L 

! 

4. Karka 1. 


5. Indra II. 7. Krishna I Akaiavarsha 773 A.D. 


6. Dantidnrga conquered ] j 

ChSlukyas 753 A.D. 8. Govinda II Yuvaraj 9. Dhruva Nirupama 
(grant Alas plate) Dharavarsha 793 

770 A.D. A.D. (mentioned 

in Jain Hari- 
van^a of 783 A.D. 


10. Govinda III Jagattunga I 
Prabhutavarsha 808 A.D, 

I 

11. Sarva Nripatunga Amoghav. I 

814—875 A.D. 

12. Krishna II Subhatunga, Akalav. 

875— 91 1 A.D, I 


Indra. 


Karka Govinda, 

i 

Gujarat Branch. 


Jagattimga (did not reign.) Dantivarmadeva (grant 867 A.D. 
{ E.I. VI 292.) 


13. Indra III Nityavarsha (914). 16, Baddiga Amoghav. YIII. 


14. Amoghavarsha II. 15. Govinda IV Suvarnavarsha 
(918—933 A.D.) 


17, Krishna III 18, Khottiga 971 Nirupama 

AkS-lavarsha {940 — 968 A.D. A.D.) j 

Fleet in E. I. VI 180.) | 

19, Kakkala or Karka II Amoghavarsha IV 972, 
974, A,D, conquered by Tailapa Chaiukya 


CHAPTER XL 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 

From 800 to 1000 A.D. 

We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and will in this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake of completeness. Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad j by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. igo-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becoming 
effete w’-as supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul 
wfiich iTiled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Aiberuni as well as from coins and Rajatarangini 
(VoL I p. 201) and were as follows — 

^ I. Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

2. Samanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 AD, 

4. Bhlmadeva 940-960 A.D* 

5. Jayapala 960-980 A.D, 

6. ^Anandapala 980-1000 A.D. 

7. Triloehanapila looo-xoax A.D. 
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' Shahi.was of these kings from ancient times borrowed 

from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The fornier dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as all over India, Hindu being worshippers of 
Siva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin d5masty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatri5ra d3masty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we will try to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After Jayapida of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751. to 782 A.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
835 A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala^r ^ 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became efiete and ^ 
came to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected Ya^askaradeva as king. His incapable son wns set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
d3masty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Dldda who practically ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death about 
1004 A.D. when her brother's son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kashmir, This dynasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history (Vol, I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jalandhara 
or Kangrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
lunar race of SuSarman from the most ancient times. As stated 
in Vol I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachandra in an in- 
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scription which gives us a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indrachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud’s invasions. 

It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and MiMra Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtarangini but we have no direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud’s 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difiicult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one Anahgapala Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anangapala a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797 A.D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the Chahamana king Chandana 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras ■ and the Sambhar ChahamSnas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapala defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and Vakpati’s son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly" to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the Pratihara empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (Ep. Ind. I p. 242-184) -shows. This iilscription is dated 
882 A.D. 
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Passing on to the modem U. P. and Oudh we have already 
stated that these two piovinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no subordi- 
nate kingdoms in these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376) the Lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history in India generally. We have no inscrip- 
tional evidence relating to these kings ; and we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local VamSavalis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dynasty of 
kings ruled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of Kamarupa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhaskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate to 
the Palas of Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
9th and loth centuries A.D, as shown elsewhere mention 
Kamarupa as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal. 

Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under the Paias of Monghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom of Orissa, the history of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326). The Kesari 
line of kings continued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our histoty and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of Siva, the predominant deity of this period 
over the whole of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
records of Jagannath lasted till 1133 A.D. when the modem 
Vishnu worship of Jagannath was introduced, But this is not 
quite reliable, for other records show that a line of kings who 
were worshippers of the Sun intervened between them. WTien 
this Sun- worshipping line of kings was established we have no 
evidence of a contemporaiyr chamcter to show. The records which 
mention them are of much later date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindhya-Sakti and otliers called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the Khalimpur grant of the Palas 
where the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see VoL I p. 352-353), 

In Kogala or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule during this sub-period. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
Chalukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the Rashtrakutas, their 
king Dantivarman being defeated by the Rashtrakutas about 
803 A.D. (VoL I p. 293). These Pallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the Pand3?'as, and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two important kingly 
families of the Silaharas. They ruled from about 800 to 1200 
A.D. They were certainly subordinate to the Rashtrakutas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the third 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 
third volume. 






CHAPTER XII. 

CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

corroborative information is found re- 
corded in theaccounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
It deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
ori^I writings of these write™ as th« 
are tr^slated into French only; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history, Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could lot identifv 
ffie names of kmgdoms and towns, but now that the lustory of 
Medieval mndu India is much more explored, it is pto?t to 
note how the wntmgs of these Arab travellers exactly represent 

lOOO^A m’ conditions of this period (800- 

1000 A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significSce 
The first traveller noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
Incha and Chma and wrote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara vl’ 

IS the most emnent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as su(ffi by them. EUiot could not identify Balhara nor hfo 
rapiffix Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
^abic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir k 
any^eta, the capital of the Rashtrakutas which is, no doubt 
very distan from the sea. That the Rashtrakiita kffig was the 
most powerful king in India at that time wehavealridv seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India^ulai 

^ Balhara-. We have 

Avays mMed upoa the fact that aacient ladian Empta Sd 

not mean annexaton. Each anbject Jdngwaa allowed to tjle 
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as before aad had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
maintained a regular army and “ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.'' He has many horses and elephants/' 

The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and they^are dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Arabs." This is rather strange ; for, the 
Rashtrakutas always use the Saka era in their inscriptions; 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. '' The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example." 

Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings." 

The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz." The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Gurjar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. " This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry." His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs." ** His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land." This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. " Exchange 
is carried on in tliis state by silver and gold dust." We know 
that Bhoja first struck cx)ins called the Adivaraha dramma. 

No country in India is more safe from robbers." We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modern Gwalior 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
.been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the women are white and the most 
beautiful in India," Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with Jalandhara or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom mentioned 
viz., that of Rahmi cannot also be properly identiflM. " All 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jurz 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. He has a great elephant force/' exaggerated to 
50,000. This is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jungles of which elephants abounded. /' There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it.” Tills 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fin.e muslins even 
through the days of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the Rash- 
trakutas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, the Gangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. We will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 
country, 

II . Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D, 

'' The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotton cloth and Aloe wood.” This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 
noticed separately. 

III. A1 Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 

' After Koresh (Sri Harsha) the country broke up into diverse 
nations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king caUed Balhara. There pre- 
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vaiis a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhara 
of Miiukir. Some kings have their territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Bauiira who is the lord of the 
city of Kanauj . This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north.” 

Now this word Bauura offers a further puzzle wiiich is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadiicao. The 
word Baimra is repeated by other Arab ti'avellers and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihara Emperors of Kanauj. Raisrai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihara. 

The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
arfd Tafan.” This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay in the Himalayas. 

'' The king of Kandahar is called Haliaj a name common to 
aU sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind.” What is Hahaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

'‘The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps, four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to 9 lakhs of 
men. The anny of the north w^ars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir.” This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them, to extend 
their conquest. The Rastrakutas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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not to only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Multan. 
For this traveller further testifies that ** whenever the unbelievers 
march against Multan and the faithful do not think themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies immediately withdraw.'' 
What a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the 9th and loth century 1 

Finally, Ai Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says '' extends both along the sea and the continent." It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman “ whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced." This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of Kamriip or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Hindus. 

IV. Al Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. " From Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara." This distinctly 
shows that the Rashtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and in Konkan. “ And in it there are several Indian kings — " 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lata or Gujarat itself. It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara." This political 
arrangement resembles the modern capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsewhere. There are Juma Masjids in 
them." The Deccanies appear to be, from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U. P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems to have finished his work in 976 
A.D. From Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the land of the Balhara and in it there are several kings. 
The city in which the Balhara resides is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another and 
there is much land under cultivation." This shows that Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 
of the Rashtrakutas. 


BOOK V 


GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This is, indeed, true of Mediaeval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Prakrits — 
Maharashtrl, Saiiraseni, MagadhI and Paisachi which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modern representatives of these, 
viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the Malyali, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, the parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Medieval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modern languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Malyali and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation, of the same 
causes which we proceed to note. 

When Buddhism was overthrown and Hinduism or Aryamsm 
re-^established, it was both a political and a religious revolution. 
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Buddhism was mamiy professed by foreigners; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hinduism. 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
* India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign ruling families or the Vaisya and Sudra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and the Prakrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the people 
and the modern vernaculars of India with their sterner charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion also assisted tire process. New^ Hindu philosophy 
notably the pliilosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
about Soo A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modem 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
ill every province under both political and religious necessi- 
ties. Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modern 
Sanskrit-born and even Tamil-born languages arose about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were these new 
languages named ? 

A 1 Masudi who describes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were in his age (332 A. H. or 943 A*D,) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhara speak 
the Kiriya language which has this name from Kira the place 
where it is spoken. On the coast as in Sainiur, Subara, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lariya is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these countries.” (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Marathi 
and Gujarati though the language spoken on the coast of Thana 
and Sopara and above the Ghats at Malkhed must have been 
the same.. It seems that a language called Ladi did once exist 
in Tad or Lata country i,e., modem southern Guiarat and that it 
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it has now merged or changed into the Gujarati language. But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
Maharashtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while Mankir is MSnyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na, it 
does not seem that Kiriya is an abreviation of KSnari, nor can 
ka be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiriya 
IS the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being for T.ed and was not a name actually in use 
in Maharashtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
beeri strong differences in the speech of different locoiliiies. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modern days is nearly 
the same all over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must Iraxe 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly ditferent 
from the language of Mankir, the capitid of the Ghat ct>untty ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must fiave struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the present day, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Ehiwandi , though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the educated 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient Mali arashtri Prakrit. 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot; I ‘edoulit- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain c ha- 
racters should speak certain 'Pmkrits. For poetry and higher 
thought, Maharashtri is prescribed and for ordinaiy speech of 
women and other characters. ^uraseni. For servants Mlgadbi 
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is to be used and for ruffians etc., the Pai§achi. These rules 
show that occupations like provincial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south wex-e then as now learned men and ser- 
vants came from the east ; while soldiers and ruffians came from 
the north-west. It, therefore, canixot be denied that the Prak- 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or gtli century 
A.D. They were then used in compositions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as Sanskrit. Thus, when Raja- 
sekhara wrote his play in Maharashtri and the same was acted at 
Kaixauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modern Marathi is from the Maharashtri of Rajasekiiara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding Maharashtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words in addition to 
Tadbhava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but ail 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to themselves though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be. copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed a.bout this 
time and spread in the Southern Marathh Country. How this 
country which is Maratha by race and which is properly called 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Karnatik by 
language is a problem which has not been solved. That the 
people of this part spoke Maharashtri in centuries previous has 
already been shown by us in VoL I page 317. Inscriptions of 
ancient times up to the 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that Maharashtri in a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
now the home of Kanarese, Why and how this change occurred 
, W materials to discuss; but it is certain that this change 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show. 



The Alas Plate of Yuvaraja Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga "' easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandya, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata.'* This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnaraja I (Ep. Ind. XVI, 
p. 121) of 773 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the Chalukya kingdom of Badimi 
was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the RashtrakStas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described Pulakei§in of 
Bi^ami as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex* 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun* 
dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modern languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna by 
this time. 

The Eastern Chalukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of Badami and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the Rashtrakutas conquered 
Karnataka Chalukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chalukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Ch^ukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
Rashtrakutas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of ihe Bengali which 
emei^ed out of the M%adhi about this time with provincial 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson's Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem \'ernaci:!lars of India, 
whether Sanakrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century A, D« 


NOTE.- 


Eximds from Dr. Grierson* s survey of Indian Languages relating 
to the dales of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 

(1) Kanarese : — The oldest works go back to at least the loth century 
A-D, The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works are largely infiuenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods are distinguished in Karnaresc Literature (i) Ancient Kanarese 
from at least the loth to the 13th. The principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial style. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and difiers from modern Kanarese 
in phonology and inflexional system ; e.g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
See. (2) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and symtax are no 
longer observed and new forms are introduced — 13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 1 6th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kanva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnu vardhan a alias Raja-Raja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patrou of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Maha- 
bhErata (p. 580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsaiig mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumaxila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsaiig is memorable. 

(3) Bengali : — There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
•same incapacities of vocal’ organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors , Soo years , ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they' could. He cannot pronounce a clear s, but 
must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa who fiouriah- 
ed about the 14th centuty 'and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
YolV.) 
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(4) Eastern Hindi : — ^From earliest times Ondh iias been the centre of 
literary activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
Malik Mahommad Jaisi- wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Katnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13.) 

{5j Western Hindi: — ^Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is called Dihgal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Braj 
Bhasha also called Pihgala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 

(6) Marathi :~-Ramatarkavagi^a and Kramadiivara mention Dlkshi- 
natya as a form of Maharashtra apabhran^a. The Sahityadarpana makes 
Dakshiiiatya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modern Marathi is so old that 
Dakshinatya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (VoL VII page 15.) 


CHAPTER IL 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is alw^ays 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bana to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate accouiit of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begum That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz,, adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabralunachari to the name of 
the Sakha. Thus, for instance, the Vardha grant of Rashtrakuta 
Akaiavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 

In modern times 

the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their Sakha or Sabrahma- 
chariship and if they remember their gotra they do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it along with their 
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name. It is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in ahnost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their Sakhh 
(or branches of Ve-dic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in thejrant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) is the des- 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiatvad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakuta king in Maikhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saiirashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmhi from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but^he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as It seems certain 

that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz. , the Kshatriya s. They 
^ too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout tlie whole 
coimtry.^ The Kshatriyas no doubt ceased during this period 
^ to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. ' Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as Manavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi as Bharad^■ajasagotra. the Rashtrakotas of 
Maikhed m the same Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Kshatriva fami- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscriptbns of the Pratiharas of 
Kanau] nowhere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhiiots 
of Mewad. The gijtra of the Chahamanas appears incidentally 
m their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the Paramaras also ' 
IS not mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the Paramaras. So also the gotra of the Cbalukvus of the nortli 
i?PrT w mentioned in the legend of their origin. 

* ' th’A time and tbe Ksnntny,as became important from 

]>. ti“^i.*"lj^gaji^assume_importance which it holds to-day. 

s-Ltic r 

^ cfSII I (48-1) in connec- 
tion with an Atithi. sS -'ll 1 
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In fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion we find that the name of the kuia is given as the Pratihara- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins, E. I, IX. p. 199). So also the Naravahana 
inscription of V. S. 1028 describes Bappaka as Guliilagotra- 
narendrachandra. This must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were now' not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the w^orship of Puranic deities, especially of 
Siva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The Vaisyas, too, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modern subdivisions Mahe§ri, Lad and so ,on. They, of 
course, had ?dready lost touch with Vedic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher two castes and 


hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 

^ This must be placed oven as early as th(‘ first spread of Bud- 
dhism under As)ka, for we find that the Srauta Sutras in their 
Pravaradhyayas treat Vai§yas separately froiii Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to them uniy one gotm and Pravara 
viz., Vatsapri. When tlie-Vaiiyas returned to Hinduism they 
became mostly followers of Vaislmvism for reasons which vc 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes w^ere and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intermediate main’ castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the KSyastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions often finds mention. These Kayasth&$j^ 
^ too^ were apparently 'one" caste .throughout India, and had not 

yet split up into subdivisi’ons as at present. The same may te 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number' of- the^ .main castes must have been even then 
large though not 'as large -as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian- -caste from an Arab traveller of the time 
Jind he counts the cast^ as -seven ordy, much imthe same way as 
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Megasthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about 900 A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes : — ‘'There are seven classes of the Hindus; viz., 
ist Sabkutria who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings are chosen. -The people of the other classes do homage 
to this class only. 2nd, Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and fermented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this class, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband- 
men : 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill.'' This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the 9th and loth centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 36) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahomeda- 
nism the first place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can w^ell be recognised as the Sudras who now formed 
tlie bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But they ought 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura. These 
aretheVa%as. They had long given up agriculture which had 
belonged to them even according to the Bhagavadgita and those 
who still practised it were as we have already shown in VoL I, 
trccited as Sudras. The VaiSyas are described herein as artificers 
and domestics. They are not, strangely enough, described as 
traders who are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omis- 
sion, But Megasthenes also includes merchants under artifi- 
cers who again are usually treated as Vailyas in India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the Chandalas- and they performed all menial 
services. We saw in Bana that the Chandilas were employed 
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as grooms in Harsha's aimy. Lastly; the Lahuds appeal 
the ancesters of many of our wandering tribes from their di 
tion, viz., that their women are fond of ornaments and thei 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these ! 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the firs 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sa 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description ol 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Ri 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has tv 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the i 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop, 
marriage appears to have been restricted generally to the 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could marry a daughtei 
Kshatriya winch was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriyj 
claimed a similar privilege and married Vaigya wives. The ) 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advai 
The VySsa Smriti has the following interesting glokas 

1 ^firsrrw: II 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the pre 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately eve 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Mann S: 
the Brahmin could marry Kshatriya, Vaigya and §Qdra vi 
Now the marriage of a §udra woman by a Brahmin or gene 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that Bana 
PSragava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were pra'c 
even as late as Bana’s father. Now the marriage of § 
women by all the three higher classes was prohibited. A Vj 
could fomierly marry a Vaigya and a §fidra wife, but now he 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kshatriya c 

♦ Ja it possible that Sabkatria may be a distortion"^ 
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marry still k Kshatriya and, a Vai§ya woman, and a Bralirniii 
could marr\' three. This is what is laid down by V:v’asa. But the 
remarkable thii^g is. that the Smriti provides that a man must 
marry first a woman of his ovm caste and then man;y ■ £■ lower 
caste woman. Indeed; such seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of course, among Brahmins^ 
only those in affluent circumstances or in high position could 
get Kshatriya or Vaisya waves. Ibri I\hurdadba aliov^s the 
privilege to Brahimns only who could marry a Ksltatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the, Smrltis could marry a Vai§ya 
wife. The Brahmins could get Kshatiiya wives as late as 
RSjaSekhara of the loth century A.D. who had a Cliahamana 
lady tO' wife. It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind' were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and w'ere 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahinin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste which 
did come over India in the next period when marriages luecame 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feeling of -separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owing to the lower status that nom^ began to be assign- 
erl to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of Vyasa says 
til. ‘.t the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
caste. '' A son bom. of her is not lower than a savatna.'" This 
' was certainly the oldest Taw,', a law which led to the present 

■ :mixture of blood discernible 'in all classes. ,But the latest law^ 

; prevailing in', the 9 th ' and ' loth centuries was that progeny 

■ 1 belonged to the caste 'oh the mother. Tlie intemiediate step 
>f^ assigning the' progeny 'to a mixed caste which was neither 

that of the father, /'nor, that of the mother must have . led to 
many inconveniences , -'-and' troubles. The progeny under the 
,_new' -rule would ' 'revert- 'to the motheris caste and ^ it 
would cmred4oF' by , the mother and her relations only,, 
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This state of the altered status of tlie progeny, as has airo 
been sliowii^ is reflected in many mscnptions of the time. 
Having described caste in its racial or matrinionia! aspect 
will now go on to describe caste in the gth and i 
centuries in its occupational aspect,.. , And here, aS’ 
marriage so in profession, ■. Brahmins were;,, at ,libeii;y t 
to professions of the lower castes , in .additio.n to their c 
peculiar profession, vi-z,, the priestly. • They ..tvere particuli 
soldiers and government officeis of high as well .as low rank. * 
Brahmins^ no doubt, still kept "the van in the professions of les 
ing. Thus the merchant Suiaiman, both in corroboration 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says ‘ 
all these kingdoms the nobility is eonsidered to fonn but 
family. It is the same with learned- men and physicians. T 
form a distinct caste' and the profession never goes out of ' 
(Eli. I. p. 6). Abu Zaid says “ There are men devoted to relig 
and scdence called Brahmins. They have .also- their poets i 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, p,liilosophers, ■<} 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perft 
•ii3.0St astoriis'hing.. ..feats. These observations are specially ap 
'.cable to Kanauj,'a large country forming the empire of Juj 
(ditto p. lo). This shows that Brahmins followed the n 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kaii 
or rather Northern- India were still ahead of the Brahmin^ 
India as in the days of BSna. Al-Masudi similarly reed 
** Brahmins are honoured as the most- illiistrions and nc 
ca.ste. Royalty is confined to one family. The position^ 
Vasir etc. are also hereditary/' Thus Brahmins and Ksha 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their resped 
professions. We may note, however, certain special feati 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were ' 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation 
Kshatriyas, there were many Kshatriyas who were devoted 
letters. Tn as much as there wtis no objection to Kshatri 
studying the ^ Vedas and the Sastras, they often excelled in ti 
branches of study -aild it is satisfactory to note tliat in all i; 
leading Raj put kingly families there were found kings who ^ 
S|S exjpert in letters as in arms. Indeedi Maharaj Amarsin| 
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Me wad was right when he said “it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both sastras and sastras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubtedly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para* 
mara dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. ^King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayaditya of the Eastern Chalukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men who 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the Sastras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the Parafera Smriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only Vai^yas were agriculturists, in the 
medifieval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Sudras who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sin,M 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to Sudras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent, Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for ‘want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
VaiSyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their religious sentiment and the Parasara 
Smriti came to their aid. The provisions of this Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail I will detail here- 
after the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Varnas. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
thirsty, hungry or tired. He should cultivate half the day and 
then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
produced by himself in his own field/' In this manner the 
.duties of Brahmms are reconciled with the occupation of agri- 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
what sin a destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron— mouthed rafter commits in one day." But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. ** The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala-sacrifice i.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. Having given | to the king 
and ij 20 to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture." We have seen in our first 
x^olume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. 1 . p. 183). In this way 
the profession of agriculture was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
&stra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a VaiSya and a §udra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft." 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four variias 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs i.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As^ the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the SMras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
Aared by the Brahmins and the VaiSyaa. The provision of Manu 
Smriti is explicit on this point, 

thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger to reli- 
gion. But the VaSistha Smriti adds ^ 

t 11 (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Mmn Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
mas, 'Kshatriyas and WaiSyas and the further object of self- 
fsrotection is added for the taking up of arms. Probably, it will 
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three higher classes pfobably because it was a good article and 
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the sale of milk and its products curds and whey was allowe 

to be done by good Madras though not liquor^ 

We may close this disquisition on caste by the 
Al-Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct Itoin aU 
such as the Zanjis and others in point oi iiilelkct, g - 
philosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

tkviig described caste we go on to describe the food of U e 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indies w^e 
little addicted to drink, were total 
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abstainers from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyaa 
especially kings are described as such by Arab travellers. A1 
Masaudi writes " ilie Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
censure those who coirsume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not considered able to rule as his mind is affected ” (Elliot, I 
p. 20). Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 
‘1 the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.” Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas ai-e not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Sulaiman’s observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The VaiSyas, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. 13, was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. WTien A 1 Masaudi remarks that " they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal.” he spoke more of the 
recluses both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-holders, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended rmmd their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India” 
(Elliot Vol. I, p. 10). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow: while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is clear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using fleshy generally ; but VySsa observes that 
Brahmins invited to a Sriddha or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems that in 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in Sraddhas which 
were still performed, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins^ and Vai%as also. The next 
following sloka provides flesh in Sraddhas even for Vaifyas.f 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or Vaisya there v*as a 
general prohibition to kill or to eat flesh. “Advijawho eats 
flesh miconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perdition/' The Brahmins were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buffaio, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers w^as imperative on all, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. The Chandalas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk in town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes had 
then no objection to take food at one another’s house. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the Sudra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriya or Vaisya, but the Vyasa Smriti specially 
allows such practice The 

only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following Sudras viz., barbers, friends 
of the family, coparceners, servants and cowherds. 

i II 

1 This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
1 marriage among the different castes during the mediseval 
; period can not but have had a good effect in strengthening the 
i'l sense of urhty in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, flesh being- 
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Still allowed to be eatea ' by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this iiiterconise in food. . 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we- have no other material to rely upon except sculp* 
tnre on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west*ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. Al Istakhari says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
ffiiir and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambay a to Saimur, the 
latter states the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way '' (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
dear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : b\it apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Fanjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of cloth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian Ixjrder) ail wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
mm of Irak and Persia (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold/' These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, witness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Pbadaiiavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder a»d the custom still prevails in 

thcTanjab and elsewhere, '*’.'They' also, wear necklaces of great 
mine 'fotmed of the most precious red and. green stones.'* Big 
l«ien stones necklaces mav ^ 
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have been a bar to the Inst of conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whether they were married or unmarried* Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in VoL I from the de- 
scription of Rajya^ri's marriage by Bana, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were growm up at the time of marriage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro* 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like those of Parashara and Vyasa which are undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to lo years of age. The text of Para^ara 
is well known. WSflf ^ 1 • Vyasa also re- 

commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
i. e., a girl at marriage should be so young that she has not yet 
taken the upper cloth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
Parashara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
why they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long ago stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to beco.me a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or lo 
years old even, in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non- Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the ancient Grihya Sutras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change must have come over the Indian 
society after Bana who describes that consummation took place 
in the case of Rajya§ri s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We ga'ther from poetical descriptions of 
Bilhana and others that they.'- did not ; but from historical in- 
Itances it appears that they too -now and then married girls 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be« 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The Vyasa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of Bhrunahatya. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl From Kali- 
dasa's poems or from the Grihya Sutras girls at the^time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured. The Sakuntala de- 
scribed by Kalidasa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Rishi never thought that he had been 
incurring tlie sin of Brunahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The Parafera Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above lo years of age was to be considered a rajasvala or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-liood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the provi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmatured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 

This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab f 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom.” Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves* ; 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
Ms companions who join him of their own free will. Each in hi$ • - . 
y./ thrii .approaches, takes 'h, small quantity and eats it. Whm thf _ ^ ' 
or. is skin, att those who have taken rice with the 
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are ex|;)ected to bum themselves on the very day of the king’s 

"decease,'* ^ 

The practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself in the Ganges at Pray%a recorded in 
an inscription of the Chandeilas. Abu Zaid records ‘'When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of bis family to thrown him into 
or to drown Mm in water** ( Elliot I, p. lo). '' In 
the states of the BMbara and in other provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.’* The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Prayag from the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges wMch 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the loth century 
A. D, Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting arc also very old and have been mentioned by these 

it must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C, down to the Arabs of the loth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwaia (mo- 
dem Gujarat), Ai Idriri writes : — ** The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions : 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known and they are so famous that people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the country is flourishing.** 


♦ The people of India burn their dead and do not raise any tombs, 
Tfie ■ . Mussalmans in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long 
Imeatatioas* (EllioL I, p, 89b 
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li is necessary to show how diS'erent Smritis treated the progeny of 
marriages with lower caste women and thus to see how gradually its posi- 
tior* declined eventually leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
liiLiiriages ; of course, w-e are treating . here of Anuloma marriages ' only 
wuicii were allowed in historic times and were actually in vogue. To 
with Maiiu, we have the following provisions : — 

^iTnn:srt?rrg r^%5?Tf%rrq^ \ 

fTRF|fif5«iri?%»irfrrr^ ii 
■3T?FfRn sn^TRT ^r^rreffl': i 

wRn^t ^ \\ -s, =! » 

^rfiorrl^^r^FqTqT^sJr ^rw i 

jf: || 

" I'u* HJi wives belonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas 
are treated as equal though they are blemished by the defect of their 
fiiuthers. This rulcj is of long standing with regard to sons born of imme- 
diately next Varna women. And the proper rule with regard to wives 
who are onci or two Varuas lower should be knowm as follows. The son 
of '! i:irahriiiii irrm'i a Vai§ya wife is Ambashtha, while from a ^udra 
wife is a Nishada also called Farai^ava." This was the state of law with 
rt*garil to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times i.e,, down to the 
bcgiiuiing of tlie Christian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 

Ihrst with regard to §udra wife, YSijhavalkya does not ban her but ex- 
presses his own opinion that a Sadra wife should not be taken. Such mar- 
riage.^ presumably continued to take place, though rarely, down to the 
it lyh ut lAVna of f)m A.D, as he speaks of two Paraiava brothers of Mm- 
%A[. Later SmritiK, however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 

\'ya!iA biiys — 

i%jf} %pjt s i 
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The marriage of a lower class woman to a higher class male *was 
generally a luxury ami Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers mmt rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 

llie marriage of a Kshatriya with a Vai^ya wife was, however, not an- 
coromoii. In fact, the rule prescribed by the Vyasa Smriti ** that after 
lirst marrying a wife of one’s own caste one maj? for pleasure marry a 
Ifjwer caste wile " was generally observed among the Ksliatrlyas. Their 
first wife was alw^ays a .Kshatriya but the second was generally a Vaiiya 
womaiL 1 was tokl in Jaipur that the practice led to the second wilei 
being calkd Clnjari. Sae \»ras generally from the healthy and strong Jat or 
Oijf.tr caslics and these may fee taken from this very fact tu represent the 
real VnllAyas lu Indict to vda-rm was entrusted the krislii aiid the gorak- 
■sliva^of the couiitrv. 


CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

“ In India " says one Arab traveUer of the loth century 
" there are forty^wo reUgions. ” Perhaps the word forty-two- ^ 
signifies only many. Al-Idrisi of the nth century A.D. gives ;| 
nmre details. " Among the principal nations of India there ^ 
are forty-two sects. Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to fire and cast themselves into flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to _ 
serpents, which they keep in stables and feed, and consider this J 
to be meritorious. Lastly, there are some wiio give themselves •[ ^ 
no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything. 
Such is the de.scription of the reUgious state of the country given 
by Arab travellers who w'ere the staunchest believers in one 
God and the severest unbelievers in idol worship. 

It was natural for the Arabs to believe that there were many ' 
reiigions in India. But they aU constituted the different . 
modes of worship recognized by tlie une great religion which 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs were wrongly impressed; for, there was no con- ^ 
flict or opposition in any of the different modes of worship enu- 
merated above. Strangely enough, it can be said of this time 
than of any other time past or future that India was uniwrally 
under one religion. Different gods such as §iva, Vishnu, Aditya, ; 
Devi and Ganesba were indeed worshipped, indeed even some , 

I trees and animals; yet all these kinds of worship were phases : 
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•of one religion and had no ill-feeling or animosity among tliem- 
seives. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
ail these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all tliese 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had hem 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive. conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south, 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized everv 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas do wn to the worship 
of stones and trees but specially of the five deities of modem 
Hinduism. 

The Puranas now w'ere re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. Siva, however, was 
a favourite deity with the rising kingly families ; though as in 
olden times the son might change his deity and be a devotee 
•of Vishnu or the Sun. The genealogy of the Pratihara emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at every step in the 
pedigree. While the first is Parama Vaishmva, the next is 
Paraina M^eshvara and the third is Bhagavatl-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama Aditya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees ol 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have arisen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought from worshippers from over the whole of India. The 
Sun temple of Multan was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the powerful Pratihara emperors of Kanauj could have 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus, 
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The Arabs when opposed hy. greater iiiiiiibers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, "Threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired/' This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 

The whole country \vas covered over with temples and idols* 
la fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. Siva, Vishnu and Adity^i 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Sakti or Blit.gawa.ti were 
probably non- Aryan deities. To these were fidded the worsliiip 
of uncouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society. It is strange that the Hindus 
witli their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol-worsliip which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the iniierent power of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As stated in 
otur Vol. I p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man's 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols but in man's own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is peni'iitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Pranapm- 
, tishtka by Vedic mantras' is necestiary for the invocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Pram- 
visatjana and by appropriate Vedic hymns the deity invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes ns, livng as we do in this 
^different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
(that they should have returned ■ without seizing Multan for the 
t.fear that the idol of the Sun 'WOuld be broken by the Moslems. 

I The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
, -Prana-visarjana by appropriate mantras and then the image 
would not have been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
'p wood. After conquering Multan and driving, away 
a new idol could, have been made and installed 
/;Iif^|with'dhe;due ceremony/oi'Pmmpratishtha. Such ignorant feel- 
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iiigs, however, conrinacd to increase and hovr advantage ol idem 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at 
in our third volume. 

It is not necessary to mention ail the famous idols of India oi 
this day. The Skarnia Parana, Nagara-khanii, ^chapter 107, gives 
a list of 68‘ famous temples of the -great god Siva ail over India 
including those of Nepal and Kaianjar, Prabliasa and Ujjaiir. 
Tliere were rniny Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
Multan ; the tempi:) of J walamukhi Devi in die Kaiigra valley 
and the Vinihyavadni ai Ghazipur. Benares was tiie most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vishvanatlia ; (strangely enougii, 
the Skanda Parana list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res idol but merely calls it Man adeva). ■ 

The worship oi these different deities dev’eloped new rules 
and rituals and new pliilosophies and these were ems)udieddB, 
what were cuiio -1 Agamas which gradually assumed precedence 
even over the Vedic rules and ritual. Trie growth of Agaiiias 
probably led In future years to the rivalry between the difCcrent 
, worships whicli so disfigures them in later cerrciiries. The Sara- 
gaina w:is most studied at this time and its professors were mosc 
respected as Inscriptions testify. These , professors were usually 
Sfldra ascetics. The Hindu mind, both Aryan and non- Aryan, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of crhniratioii for asce- 
ticism. Where tlxuiisands run after the pleasures of life, the few 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings only for tiio sake 
' of their merit are admired in India very higlil}'. It is perhaps 
a cynical observation to make tha.t the admiration of the per^ple 
keeps up asceticism in India more than the real belief in tiic un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find tlia: iii the present age 
when new ciiliglitenment has permeated the Hindu rniikh the 
admiration for asceticism has sensibly declined and the mimber 
of ascetics too, along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
Sanyasa have always, held a fortmost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and Sanyasa their 
^owE but respec lively. In the matter of Tapas and Sanyasa the 
Aryans first tried to keep the, lidn-Aryahs out of them and the 
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SMras were not rJlowed to perfonii austerities or to become 
Sanyasis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After the supplanting of Buddhisiu, Hiii~ 
diisim did not apparently stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
Sanyasa were indeed pi‘ohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees of Siva especially were probably generally non-Ar-* 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and.perfomied aus- 
terities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter of physical siifi'ex- 
ing the non- Aryan Sudra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delicate way. These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
plied and filled the land. They could be met with in cities and 
towns C.S well as in jungles, Sulaiman, the x\rab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetic w’-ho stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen ;cears in the same position without being 
^melted by the heat,’ He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. ‘Tn India there are persons who according to their 
profession v:ander in the woods and mountains and rarely com- 
municate with the rest of the mankind, Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest. Some of them 
go about naked"' { Elliot I ), 

These tapasvis were ranged into different sects according to 
the Agamas they follow'ed. The Agamas, at least the Pancha- 
ratra Agama, is as old as the Mahabharata. But their gi^owth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was dae Si v agama and the Saur agama also and the Vinayaka 
Agama and the Devi Agama w^hiie the Vaishnava Agama deve- 
loped out of the Pancharatra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But the subject is vast and w^e leave it here with- 
out going into further details. 

The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fere, was still alive though his number was de- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do .find in Sulaiman's description the 
worship mentioned. Agnihotra, however, was too troublesome 
to'belong .practised and the" worship of the holy stones represeBt^'- 
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I’lig Siva and Visliiiu wliicli gradually was now introduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still speak of the house-holder sacrihciiig in lire 
and the Kalivarjya prohibition which finally stopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, the sacrifice to hre with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices tvhen solemn acts 
■'were to be performed. We hnd from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the grant of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping Siva and sacrificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, when such grants are made to Jain 
temples, even then the donor king goes through these Vecic 
formalities. They were looked upon even by the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was respect- 
ed. The practices of idolatry under the different Aganuis, 
however, were in greater vogue and even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas follow’ed the genera! trend. The performance of 
the daily ablutions and of Sandhya was probably^ still continued 
while §raddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performed as before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served a.t Sraddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the w^onder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even s. vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus too, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita orAdvaita ; and both the 
orthodox an;! the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilised their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The ptmishment for sin and the lew'ard 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral, even more moral than other 
26 
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societies in the vv^'orld. We have already quoted the testimony ■. 
4 )f Arab w:i;).'s wiiich goes to prove tlie htonesty, justice amd 
triithftiiiiios^ )! the liiiidiis which made it so pleasaiii* to dea! ' 
with them. 

The gen v'tity of the people abstained from drink. The 
* Brahmins wr’d total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Bndimiiis th;': they ware total abstainers from the most aacient 
and wii.e the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally Ironi drink, from the 
evidence of .o.i Arab travellers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the G i .1 r.3 of Mawad. This is indeed srii more credita- 
bie that beia ; vircci at the head of power the idngs abstained ; 
from drink mcidy. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely \ 
witnessed in .aiviory. The ordinary Kshatriyas wsre temperate' 
in, drink and took Mree cups of wine only!! ! The Vaisyas,. 
were probibl/ total abstainers. The religious .precept of the: 
Smritis is td.: Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Viusyas should not., 
di-iak HqiiOL- { 5t rVfl ) . But tlie 

heinous sia l’ mthapataka of Surapana (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only ( 
and was vlsimi with the most drastic punishment . Sudras 
and others druik for we have evidence in iuscripcions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the exa.nple of the higher classes must have "acted bene- 
ficially bn the people generally and hence the drink habit in 
India was wi :hin reasonable bounds. 

With regnrl to flesh-eating, the stare of things was perhaps 
contrary to die above. The Vai^as and many Surlras who 
had been B i Idlnsts had abjured -flesh ; and many Brahmins 
and Sshatriyas under the influence of the revived doctrine of 
^ AMihaa. Bic die Vedic religion did not generally proliibit flesh 
. j though it di 1 certain kinds of it ; and the performance of §rad- 
j dhas which wjs a pdncipal part of that religion and which under 
_ : revived Ve-Iic feeling of Hinduism were again performed with 
^ c; great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
kb ShtSddhas) required the preparation of flesh-food for the propiti- 
the^f^ns (m were, therefore, the oppor**- 

to be eaten. A Smriti te;:^t 
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declares that a Brahmin who declines to eat flesh ^at .Sliraddlias, 
will go to perdition. There are texts that Vai§yas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Ivsliatriyas 
who could obtain it by himting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
highest classes, Bralimins and Ksliatriyas, \¥ho were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion a:e flesh, the Va'isyas and many men 
of other castes lotaliy abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventually, after the second sub-period, divided into two classes 
tlic^ flesh-eaters and trie non-flesli-eaters ; and th:iE^ began the 
raoiiUc.atioii of caste into sub-castes. 

I'hc influence of Aliimsa gathered strength by and by and 
the Jcin religion which lias put Ahiihsa in the Ibrcfroiit of its 
principles seems to have gatherer 1 strengtli hereafter. In the 
second sub-period it was not, however, a progressing religion 
though we iiiid, in Southern Maharashtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among Yolsyt'S V'!u> were always, for reasons inexpli- 
cable, prone to receive Alrimsa religions, but also among tlio 
agrlciiltiiral population. Even some of the Raslitraktita 
kings were de’votees of Jain sednts. The Jain pandits now used 
the vSansknt language itself for disputations and often defeated 
the followers of Purva-Mimansa in Them. This proficiency of 
the Jains in Smiskrit culminated, r«s we shall see in the third 
sub-period, when Flemachandra the greatest pandit of the 
jaiiias became tlie Rajagiira of Kirmarapaia. But it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jainism. 
Inscriptions in Gujarat Siill speak of the influence of Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worsldp of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainism in the different parts of India 
will bo very interesthig but in the absence of it, the above seems 
to us to be the condition of that religion during tlihs’ period. 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think the.t J Jnism was 
spreading in Southern Maratlia country at this time and thence 
it went in Gujarat into the third sub-period (looo to 1200 
A.D.) of our history. 

Of course, Siva worship was most predominant in those days. 
The Rajput families, almost all of them, which established 
powerful kingdoms at this time were, worshipwi's of Siva. We' 
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have seen that the Gnhilots, the Chahamaiias, the 
were §iva worshippers. The Chavadas ^ ^ 

pers though Jains believe that they were 

religion. The Paramaras, the Haihayas and the aand|las 
also worshipper of Siva and have left J-ST^ien:,; 
temples which still excite admiration. ^ 

were known as Buddhists but they also built templeh, to .a a. 
The Imperial Pratiharas alone are described 
ma §aivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Pars.,mc. Bh g-.- 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly fami les 
shippers of Siva. Is Siva worship more congemal to imour 
and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be ^ 

■ ship compared with other worships seems to make peop 

like and stubborn. _ Ao+ivmVfff'rts 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into 

of the different systems of belief or 

under Hinduism. It would, however, ‘ 

mark that §iva worship, absurd and even tith 

tion of the linga. has been from ancient 

the highest religious philosophy, the Svetalva ar p - 

identifying §iva with Parabrahma. Consequently when^ th^ 

Hindus worship the god in its liiiga form, th y 

conscious of any idea but of the deity being tlxe highest ,od 

Siva woship originally in the Linga form Pro^bly a no^ 

Aryan worship: but the Aryans soon identified the g 

the god Rudra of the Vedas and the Upanishads irai^ it ^ the 

position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no won e 

§iva worship was and is more prevalent than a,ny o ^ 

There was already, in the days of the Maha ara 

Vedantasatra, a system of phiio»phy 

ship of PaSnpati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva Pti'Josophy 

to have been popular at this time flourished and prec 

do not know. Sankara has refuted his <i«<^tnnes bnt we do 

not find it on the wane at this tone, Sankara for him^ 

Vedantin and advocated all worships equaUy. ^ 

their special doctrines. But probably m response to the gene^^ 
; Le appears to have worshipped the ■ P 

t ii) • : wfeirh bis successors stiE foEow. It is, hence, we 
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Ankara’s philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of Siva wor- 
ship. As to Kumarila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modern Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 

that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both Kumarila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, we treat this subject in the neirt 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu ase. 


KUM^RILA and SANKARA. 

( 1 T-Ti...-.n r.n<1ir. cr.r.not be con'-viete with- 

A history of Me.a If;':. ^ „ .,5,,, in- 

ont a me of Kmv:unlr , y,. f.uBa.nons 

lellecbaal ® inoaern Hinduism, 

aivd reared tne superstruct.ue c.s u v 

Unfortunatdy^no-soa-.^ abuur dmir Ibes. 

nothing winch c„n ^ — ur.disputerlthat they belonged 

Indeed even the fav. is no u j 

to this period 

iU* have lived after Hiouen Tsang who make, no mcntmn _ 

S:i,rrw..» 3 „ce. . " 

™STCi» Sy T«oT«tr ; word in their nnnrero^ f 

(hhi ^ , themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir 

-:ty »f «r ti- 

t.nn.yt with the exposition ot the lespectnc ock.uu 
are they wnu me ^ t Purva and 

find Badarayana, m other woio=, of tm. lu 

UtteR Mlmensa phi!osoi,hics. Ustly, 
spite of the fact that their and 

'eat changes in the ideas and feelings of the people 5 
fosrriotbm so far as we know, makes any mention of thti e 
their 'great triumphs in philosophical discussions ^ 

tours which they are said to have, and which they most ce^mly 
must have, made throughout India, llanorcappect a- 
rr we wiil still make an attempt to place a ^ ^ 

their lives and their work before the cunous reader from } 
bilities from their writings and from traditions given m f 
works most of which, however, are unrehablc as histoiy. 

' . Jo commence with KuinSrila then, his greatest “ „ 

r" ... . of the Vedas and the effit y 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which. ..were denied by Erjcldhism. In 
fact, lie destroyed Buddhism in India by Ms pli'‘n;'inplii€ai vvrit- 
ijigs, E\'eii the Vedantists \vho subsequent! j' trw.riiphed under 
S’lfikara acloiit this, for the Sahkaradlgvijaya says diat &ifikara,r 
when he met: Knmarila, as .he was a,boiit to bun/ khiiself ru; a 
P}Te, srJd “ i know y^oii are Gulia or the god Ka';t.:ke3'a iiiCiir- 
Jilted on earth for the purpose ol destroying the Bidclhists ivlif? 
iirid opposed the religion of the Vedas Ilievc is a little 
sting evtni here by the Vedantist author. I or he hints 
that es S*mkara was an incarnation of S'\c. tlie hither 
„„of , ..Giiha, d.ic ■ .vcrald hence,' easih;. -conquer the . dillo wears of 
Knmarila. (Jrie fact is, however, prorainent frer-i vli's verse, it 
3s tliat it w:as Kiimarila who finally conquered the Buddhists 
and not S’-mkc/.-a as many suppose. As Karsha "s rule was 
the last triiniiph of declining Bixidhism, naturally the date of 
Knmarila falls about 50 years after Harsha and he is proper])''' 
])iaced b\" most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Kuniariia biirniiig liiriiseif 
rm a p}Te. We may* taJre support in proof of this date the fact 
mentioned in our lirst volume that S. P. Pandil 1 eiievcxl .from 
the colophon in a manuscript of Uttararamacliariti; that Kimia- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabliuti who, as the Trruaiigiiii suy's, 
was a psoet at tlie court of Ya§>vaniian of Kanauj. 'Y .sovarmants 
date falls about pco and hence Kimiarila Biust have li\-ed 
before tliis period and died about '700 A.D. meeting of 

'Sankara and liumarila is a myth like the <>{ Kaliciasa 

tmd Bliavabhiiti, or the supposed fight between V.’kratna end 
Sataa" ahana . 

HtiVing apprua’irnately settled Kumaiiia’s date v, c will sper.k 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It 'S said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe bun to be a 
'Dravida Braliiiihi. It seems to us that he was a ruYdent of tin* 
middle country or of Ai'ymvarta proper like Bfuja Ad-ose uncles, 
as related by him in the Harshacharita, were grea-'- students of 
sMimaiisa. lh)r he speaks in the Tantravartikri with |»rcat respect 
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of Aryavarta *and treats people outside as miechha which he 
would not have done if had been an Assamese! or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show in one place that Dravida wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as ekor meaning corked rice, iakw road, 
m' vair belly, yet this may have been o-wing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and known many languages. But if he had been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Aryan. We know that Dravida and Kaiiarese 
pandits of the time attempted to prove that these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit. But Kunimla does not belic^ve in it 
from this passage in the Tantravartika (p. 157). 

The non- Aryan languages whicli he mentions here arc Parasika, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, exactly the languages which we 
have noticed in a note in Voi. i p. 354 which also supjxirts the 
theory that'Kumarila belonged to the 8th century. The Greek 
and Roman languages could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic times, Buddliists 
irom different countries beyond India came to India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsang and hence 
people had occasion to st>eak here ihese languages. Kumarila 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or Dvaibhashikas as he calls 
them He mentions the word 

Pilu as meaning in Sanskrit a- particular tree and in Miechha 
language an elephant ( I 

). Now the word Phiia in Persian 
really means an elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was really spoken and understood in India at that 
We are thus led to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that Kumarila studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists wwe 
ik>t an exclusive people. , They were Indeed willing to teach in- 
- tel'ligent Brahmin students, if only they came to them. The 

p, 198. 
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ranks of the Buddhists were constantly Med by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. And hence that Kumarila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of selfdmmoiution v/ith old devout Hindus of the time 
as we have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one’s own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for tiiis seemingty 
strange act of Kumarila.'*' 

There is good reason to believe that Kumarila was not a 
Dakshinatya which was then the word used for a Maharashtra. 
For, he derides in a way the MMarashtnt practice of marry- 
ing one’s own maternal uncies’s daughter. That this unorthodox 
pracdce belonged to Maharashtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandra vahsi Yadavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if Kumarila had been a 
Maharashtra, he w^ould not hat^e railed a : the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
in the line (P- ^29 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks Mm as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation 

f shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether piece of cloth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern wx>men always used and now use 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastly, he belongs to a state of society w^herein Brahmins 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark , 

% 5 rr: I l-w? sr|wr: i^rfsrr: ii . " Brahmins 

are glad when they get a sacrifice where animals are killed, 
while the same enrages and' the Buddhists” shows 

* It is curious to note that the instances of mlechha words in use in 
, Sanskrit given by S’abara and also by Kumarila are piMa (cuckoo), nefn 
(half), iamarasa (a lotus) and'sttifa (a' Wooden pot) . We recognise nem or 
nim as Persian 'for half but to what language do the other werds belong t 
And pika and famamsa seemed to be original Sanskrit words ! f t 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportnnities of eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Bn'Jmilns seem from Buddhist 
times to h?.ve disliked animal sacrifices, at least ficsli-eatiiig and 
hence tiie subsequent divis.on of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eraers and flesh -abstainers, KumSrila 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straavs which we ha\c gathered in the sea of 
disquisition on Miniansa tojfics written by Kuinanla in which 
a historian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. 
We will close with the one political otser\'at:on which we came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Raja in the Srud dictum Raja Kajasu} ena Yr.jcta means a Kslia- 
triya king only or any king de facto. Of cuurse, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Kshatr.i^a king only as Ivshatri3.as 
alone have a right to rule. Kumanla sa^s that the doubt amses 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen ruling in difierent 
kingdoms. ^isfi qou: }. 

**are.seen'' is in the present tense and this show's timt Kumaiila 
lived in times when kingdoms w'erc actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to ail castes, biow \vc can dcscrite such a time, lip to 
the da}S of the Nandas the old rule obtr.ined viz., that Kshatri) as 
alone siiould rule. Chandragupta was the first to break through 
tins custom and henee the remark of the Tuianas 
IP ' From 300 B.C. up to Harsha and his immeiliatc successors 
kings belonged to diverse castes. Vv'e know ironi Hiuen Isang 
tha,t in his days Harsha w’as a Vai%T. king, there were Ksliatri} a 
kings in Blrinmal, Valabhi, Mali a; ash vE. and Kandii ; brah- 
min kings in Chichl.:u, and" MaiieSt ara| \xui <tnd a S^cra 

king in Sind. \Vc a:su find that frum the da^s of Eap|:a Kawal 
and other Rajput new^ dj nasty founders, the old line w'as re- 
vived and Rajputs alone W'ere thought conq etent to rule. In 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rajputs alone 
ruling every where. Perhaps tins Mimansa controversy itself " 
led to the assertion of this, right by the Rajputs. The fact 
is noted by even Arab travellers. It seems, therefore, clear that 
„ RumStilamtist have lived at least^ before 750 to 750, as , 

iHye already sapposedU' Ho -may have lived at an earji«^ 
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period \vhen even mlechh?'.s ruled in India. But he does not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hioiien Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of Kumarila here in 
which he differs from or explains away the Bhashya and which 
we have not been able to understand, & .bara remarks on this 
point; e?%t 

The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha* 
triya who does not rule/' Now Kumarla observes here 

;? -TFqrfhi?f ^ The Bhashyakara speaks of the 

Andhras here as they are the same with Dakshinatyas 'k Now 
this probably means that in Kumarila's time it was the custom 
with the Daks!iina:yas /. e,, Maharashtras to use the word Raja 
with respect to a Kshatriya who ’s not ruling; and that he thinks 
the.t S .bara lias spoken of the Andhras ino.dvertently w'hen he 
should have spoken of the Dakshinatyas. It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of S .bara and those of Kumarila. In the latter 
country we know tliat there were Yavana kings a.t tliis time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
us from Kuma rlr/s Tantravartika alone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So fp.r then we have been able to show 
that Kumarila must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D. 
It is not possible to hejd that he might have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from Kalidasa himself 

(p. 133). Even 

if Kaidasa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , KurnSrila can 
not go to the second century B. C. Kumanla belonged to 
the middle country or Aryavarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Buddhist teachers. He had an acquaintance with seve- 
ral non-Aryan languages, Indian and foreign. He was a great 
dialectician and his greatest achievement was that he conqtiered 
the Buddhists in controvc:-sy and established the shaken belief 
in the revelation of the Vedas, In very old age, he probably 
burned himself on a pyre 'as, a, 'religious meritorious act. ' . 
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Between Kuiiiiriia and §aiikara there must be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred-years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success acMeved by Sankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres- 
sing demands of the people. To be in union, with the most 
absorbi 2 ?g sentiment of the time is the usual key to the^success 
and highest popularity of. new leaders of thought. Sankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 
f.e., a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the Mij^vada preached by him which was somewhat like 
the Vijnanavada or Nihilism" -.of the Buddhists. Wliatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, in two points, we think, 
Sankara responded to the returned Biiddistic feelings of the 
people. The Mimansa doctrines of Kiimarila, no doubt, 
triumphed but they could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times i.e,, for at least three thousrmd years. Kuma- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas ; but at 
the same time his philosophy w^as entirely antagonistic to San- 
yasa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
sacrifices. To a KarmMha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sanyasi was a nuisance, a sight ofl'ensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popukir sentiment should not return again 
in ^a^'Ou^ of Sanyasa. It was impossible that people should 
again generahy take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
■ deities viz., Siva, Vishnu and Mitya and even Devi and Ganesha. 
The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater, 
as xAhimsa was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
* Aryanism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
1 and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of Kurnmila could not have 
been popular. And a preacher arose from among such people 
viz., the Brahmins of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
for. centuries before, a preacher of remarkable powder of contro- 
^ ver^y ’and graceful diction- and of great common sense, and politi- 
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cal shrewdness who preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta sutras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly because he advocated Sanyasa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, wlio further, though 
he did not give it the highest place, sanctioned tlxe worship of 
idols, of S:va and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the %vay in 
which Sankara mc.y be said to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. Sankara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super-structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid 
Kumarila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why re may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. 

The date of Sankara and his nath’^e place are more certain 
than those of Kumariia. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Keraia or Malabar and hewas b^vn in a family of 
Nambudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to be Kaladi where 
a great temple has recently been raised to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as S .ka 710 or 7S8 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumarila. Some 
place both Kumariia and Sr.nkara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B, C. taking Buddiui himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian history already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor being Chandragupta's date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several digvijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical Having lost his father in earl}’ 
life, he was fondly brought up by his mother. Owing to his 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
literature even in his boyhood. The mother then began as 
usual to form plans of marrying him. But Sankara being with- 
out a father to check him. had ' * 
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leading a life of §anySsa. Perhaps, he had already vivid glimp* ' 
ses of his mission in life viz., that of establishing §.nyi5a agrinst 
the doctrines of the Mimosa philosophers. His extmordinary 
plan of roving about as a Sanylsi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-chiklren 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but S .hkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a Sanyasi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart's satis- 
faction and he received regular ordination as a Sanyasi from 
GD\dnda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., GaudapMa who has left a commentary on the Sankhya 
Karika. Having for some years studied under Govinda Gum, 
Sankara went to Bena,res, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of ail new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares; 
§.nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
tlie Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said, his 
commentaries on the Prasthamateyi there and this h?«s become ^ 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the Bhagyadglca and the Vedanta Sutras of 
BMarayana. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary excellence of S'mkara's writings has been 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and h:s Bhashya on 
the Vedanta Sutras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced Ms doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of Ms views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Eenr.rcs 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of Ms 
controversies is not all historical, but the one he had with 
Mandana Mife, the renowned teacher of Mimahsa must be taken 
to* be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, Ms own 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and as 
;^the wager was, he became, a Sanyasi himself and a disciple, 
was, as SanySsi,,_ named Sureshvaracharya and be 
successor of Sankarachirya 
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gaddi of the math he founded at ^pngeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India's &.hkara is said to have visited 

Ujjain which was a^lso then a seat of learning in India amd van- 
quished in argument a Pasupatacharya, Ujjain being a femous 
holy place distinguished for w’orship of MahakSIa. &.hkara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
rdong been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of Sarada 
w^hich he alone could do who would defy the w'hole world of 
Pandits. S.hkara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversG.ries. He finally w^ent on a pilgrimage to Badarika- 
Srarna in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

Wo have already said that Sankara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great polidcal text. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for ail without any undue favour, his samaiva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to Mm the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the country. The title Jagadguru given to him 
was properly bcstowxd on him and he was rightly looked uron as 
a teacher of the wdiole %vorid so much so that thewxrd S .nka- 
rdoharya has now become a common noun meaning } o;*e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jdn 
§ jrkarachirya. He saw tha.t for the permanent preaching of 
Ids doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
ccitJn premanent insitutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his r.rjostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the Sringeri math in the south of India founded in the country 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dw'arka in the 
west, Puri in the east and Badari Ked5xa in the north. 

§ .nkara, it is said, carried out his promise to revisit his mother 
whenever she thought it imreratively necessaxy. When she 
fell ill she called fer Mm and Sankara came and w^as present at 
her death-bed. Carried by filial love, he desired to perform her 
funeral obsequies himself though he as a Sany?.si could not do 
so. His relativ^es opposed him in his design and wxuld not come 
to assist Mm in the funeral. Sankara, therefore, had to burn Ms 
'»aath«^r's bodv in the ’ 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in Kaladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
Sankara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
Sastras or that lie who had conquered the whole world and 
liiniseli would be so carried away by filial love as to do .a wrong 
act. There must be some other expIana.tion of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 




Sankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerant 
Sanyasi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Sankara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. I, in the native historical 
records of Kepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former Sahkaracharya a thousand years before 
regarding the w^orship of Pasupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that &mkara 
visited Nepal's god Pa§upati and made certain regulations for 
his w’'orship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of Pa§iipati in Nepal are from old times Maharashtra 
Brahmins ; <Ahers, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are flesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas ; while 
Maharashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by Sankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of Kedaranatha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by Sankara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahmins. This preference 
, given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahmins may- 
be solely attributed to Sankara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in §iva worship could have been obtained 
-days without ■ 'difiSwity in the north, tbongh in' 

oppression, "most" prob^blf ’ 
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northern Brahmins are now ^ mostly devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in one place died at a \ eiy early age, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says Sankara was bom in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.*' Here S20 
is taken as the date of Sankara’s ordination by adding 32 to 788. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that he lived long. He is said to have died 
at Badarika^rama and it be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sahkai’a’s reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will alwa3’'S stand high among the philosophers of the world. 
His Mayavada or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great- 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. VTiether ttiis theory of illusion has anything to do with 
the political capacities of the people, whether Sankara’s up- 
holding of Sanyasa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether Anally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worslnp of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exlubiting certain signs such as Salagrama 
worshipped in almost ever}^ household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our next 
volume, though tins is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and subtle and admits the possibility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 



KOTE. 

DATE OF ^ANKARA. 

Tlie various dates suggested for ^anliara vnlli tlieir antlioritiei 
have been given by Ut. K. K. Lele in a Maratbi paper published by him 
in Acharya " of 13th May 1916. He favours the dale we have adopted ■; : 
via., Saka 710 or 788 A.D. which ’was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities. These are i Sahkara-Mandara-Saurabha of Niia- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Maxha tradition: — Kidhinagebha\anhTabde vibhave 
Sahkarodayah i. e., * Sankara was born in Kali year 3S9.' 3. In the 
Sringeri Pitha tradition the same date is given in a stutra. 4. This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the hlalha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 *Kalyabde nidinkhank§gni Sesha Samvat- 
sare xnatham Samsthapya bharatipxtham See, 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara’s entering a guha *cave* in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kaii year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities. Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments from internal evidence, i . The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihari died 
in 650 A.D. Kumarila has repeated one statement of Bhartrihari ; hence 
Kumarila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Sure^vara a pupil of Sankara in his \ artika on the Brihadaranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmakirti by name. Kow the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was his contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Suresvara cannot be 
taken back before C95 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadeva flourished 
in the reign of the Eashtrakute Dantiduxga Sahasatunga of the 8th 
century A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his w^orks, and there- 
fore his date must bo later than that of Akalankadeva. 
4. The K&sikavriti on the sutras of PS^nini was written in the 7th cen-s^ 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes sortie of its sentences. All these arguments 
conclusively prove that Sankara cannot go back before 700 A.D. The 
opposite tradition of the K&makoti Matha is not valuable compared 
with that of bringeri. And the manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
,, j _w!ith the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one before 
era and the -Othet,, In the 8th century A.D., is, to say 
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Mr. C. ¥. P. Alyar, Astronomer of CocMn, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by VidySranya at the time of Sankara's birth indicate tlmt 
date to be §aka 728 or A,D. 806 which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
VenkateSvara in a paper published in-H. 'A, S. 1915 {Jan.) and he farther 
shows that the date of Sankara's death mast be taken 60 years later than 
the asnal one viz., A. D. 820. Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct; for, the astronomical data given by Vidyi-ranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be reiiabe. hforeover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringori Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that bahkara lived up to the 85th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a line in a stotra supposed to have 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called &hkaracharyas like Coesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of himself therein as 85 years old. And men of extra- 
ordinary intellect and energy who finished their brilliant career at 32 
are not historically impossible in this world of ours* 


CHAPTER IV. 



POLITICAL CONDITION 


We kave explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VIl 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India tlie senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
the state was the people never gained root in this country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as 'Sudras in the state hating no or very few political 
rights gradually concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And w^hiie the king, as a matter 
of fact, I ossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king's power 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods exteiided in 
recomp ?nse for performance of severe austerities in former lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism. The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
particular kingly family are alone developed. They are, of 
cou rse, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have no tiring 
ti do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly families is not 
. always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the 9th century A.D. The new Rajput 
^ . that were founds about’ this time were all despot’,, 

^ themselves in power 
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by the consent of the people but by their bwr energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as 'they are called in Kajpiit history. 
Such a state of |x>litical philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance -to rulers. This indicates that 
the Indian people had yet some life left in them. 

Tliis evidence is afforded by -almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy statements from one source. Sulaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest 
but the occasions are rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country submit to the authority of another except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (Mala- 
bar). WTren a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to he otherwise,** (Elliot 
I. p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Aiicien^ or Mediaeval Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
haras we find from inscriptions that there were many subordi- 
nate kingdoms like the Chavotak^ of Wadhwan or the Chaluk- 
yas of Bharapa. And in the same way, under the Rashtra- 
kutas there were many subordinate kings as even Arab writers 
state. The further clear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangely enough, Sulaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
This seems to indicate that the non- Ary an Dra vidian kingdoms 
which existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality is strong in the Aryan 
and next to it in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the world, but -that the Dravidian and th# 



Negro are so unaeveropcu - 

thil scBtiment. They do not even now e^ibrt 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the w 
Lw peoples of the world. In the rest of India 
Aryan and half non-Arj'an. nationality is ban 
this is one of the root causes why India has alffi 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There v 
•alive in India as is described in the short sent( 
“The inhabitants would not suffer it othen 
Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered In 
There were thus, in India, during the Media 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were la- 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingd 
And these were often at war not for conqnes 
conquest of one by another as we see from the 
during tins period between the Pratiharas of 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed as also between eithe 
Palas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all go 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now b( 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divi 
people exercised their power by sometimes 
accepting kings as founders of new families 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather def 
or as Gopala was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such fov 
recognised by the customs and the sentime 
as in Europe of this or even later period. Tt 
of the kingly families, nay, their even divine ■ 
lodged m Europe. It is, therefore, no wo 
such right should have been conceded and v 
at this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their 
control the state affairs through popular r 
Inda such assemblies never came into beini 
. file ' people assert their semi-recognized 
tag. or .refusing a king? This difficult q 
, , take- tato .cpnaderation the further state 
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not receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religious war. They then come out and maintain tlxn;st:i\es 
without receiving anything from the king ” (Eli.ot f. p. y.). 
This state of things in India was also similar to ihat in hnrope 
at tliis time. Generally, there were no standing aindcs jad 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Kshatriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and othois were 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers wher.e\-cr 
required. They were not paid by the state, tut they mainxair.ed 
thmselve.'' out of their own income and probably by plunder 
also. Such armies having interest in the land and not paid 
by the state in cash must have had a great power in times of 
change of dynasties and could witliold their allegiance from new 
masters if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a few exceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing regularly paid armies in India; and • 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The Badiara 
or the king of the Rashtrakiitas maintained a standing army 
and it was regularly paid. It is refreshing to note that the 
Marathas of the 9th century could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible by their modem representa- 
tives the Marathas of the i8th century. But it seems that 
armies were kept in this way by the Pratiharas of KanauJ also 
and by the Palaa of Bengal. In fact, the example sot by Harsha 
was followed in this respect by all the Hindu empires, Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was followed by the successive imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also by the RashtiakStes and lalas as they were 
also in a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, south, west and north, and chiefly in the west 
for the empire was confronted there by the rule of the Arabs in ; ; 
Multan and Sind who were ever ready to rush on Hind as they l' 
■called il. Thr army in the south was posted against the Bal- | 
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lara who war a friend of the Arabs. There was not much work 
or the army in the east and the north though danger was always ■; 

ipprehended in these directions also from Benga. and Kashimr 
iS it is recorded by the Arabs that these two amues instantly ^ 

noved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wn- ,1 

ters that the army of Kanau] consisted chiefly of catahy while 
that of the Rashtrakutas consisted of all the three arms, foot. i 

horse and elephant. Bengal was strong m elephants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elepliants has ^ , 

been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. ^ 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, / 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 

for this valuable information. But from the Bhagatpur iMcnp- ; 

tion we come to know that the arn.y m Bengal cons.sted o 
many foreigners such as Maiava, Khasa, Huna, ^arna a, an 
Lata (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305) • It "i^^t be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigner 1 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroa i 

they soon lose their martial nature and slide downwards on , 

the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too. I^^cornes ^ 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hauUs oI ^ 
army. This was experienced even m the modern histo y ^ 

the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delin or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at Rome by Romans in ancient . 

at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is. therefor , 
pertinent to enquire of what material the stanchng 
India at this time were composed- The army of the Ra - 
ketas probably consisted of Marathas and that m Kanau], P - 
tihWas or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appeam, 
however, to have consisted of foreign military castes^ such as , 
Khasas etc., as the inscription records and ^ 

wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the peop 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism. It see^ 
in Bengal the long prevalence of Buddhism and its sti 
• 1 1 made the people efiete and unfit for mihtary , ^ 1 j ; ^ 

Hindu times for nearly 800 years ^ 
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from Chandmgiipta 300 B. C. to Budhagiipta 500 A* D. 
had by its own armies held almost the tvho'ic of India un- 
der subjectior 

The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz., that according to the, Indian ' 
political view kings had no. power., .to .promulgate, new^ laws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all thelaws-that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had anj^^ authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahma in the beginning' of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative pow^’crs. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smriti-made law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects', 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to ■ 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of ta„xing the„aubiects 
more than the prescribed |th of land produce and -Hh of trade ’ 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to „ 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
PratihSras did during the period), the. Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. * 

The several states of India were often ..at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of -the coiistcmt wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confederacy. We 
have already answ^ered these arguments in our first volume and 
wilt here add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
. stant wars may be an evil,- but occasional wars are necessary j: 
for the progress of humanity. Such- wars _ keep up the martial! 
qualities of , the people and lead them onward in intellectuali'. 
progress. In fact, Europe progresses by its occasional wars- and', 
80 did India -in the Medieval period* -And even if the Rlshtra- 
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the operation of this sentiment India as a whole can become om 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America. There ate many factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Medieval age re- 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India were one by race like those of 
Europe viz., Aiyans vith, no doubt, an admixture of Dravidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faith viz., Hinduism with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly Siya and Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smriti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundaries of European states 
and their number was a? great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one stc/ce, India in the loth century could not, be- 
cause the pro dncial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil either in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe, Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahornedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is th?t while Europe has 
succeeded, India failed ignominousiy. 

Such combination was possible because in this period" of 
Mediaeval history the several ' kingdoms of India w^ere all ruled 
by R. .jput families who, indeed, formed one clan or separate caste^ 
as the Arab writers state. From -Kabul to KImarupS and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
in a sei*se constituted a confederacy oi 36 Royal famiiies. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Chand 
first mentioned it, tor as, stated before,' we find it mentioned in 
the Rajataranginlof Kalhana.-who WTote his work, in 1148 A.D* 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other- by marriage. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

(A) CIVIL. 

In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of adirunistra.tion in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
adm’ lustration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called Dc;§a and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghyr in the east. Those empires and 
these kingdoms were usuajly vrell governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume^ (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion viz,, the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary law's was 
absent. The law^s were already there, being divinely ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings who 
let at mught the divine made' laws naturally incurred the dis-’^ 
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approbation, of the people and of the religious heads and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, Sankara varman 
of Kashmir ; but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smriti-made laws scrupiilously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India were 
usually well-go^'erned and happy. 

The kings took ^ th of the land produce and -^th of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smriti laws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the app>ression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj « 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually ' 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboii by Mahendrapaia dated 
951 V. £. describes the village granted as the village Paniya- 
ka situated iix the Valayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling under the 
§ravasti mandala in the Sravasti Bhukti or district (L A. XV. ; 
p. 113). There is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Vishaya and it means in modern language a 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
used in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
pati stiH survives as Mandaloi in Maiwa and other parts of the 
country. . . 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants .4 
of the different kingdoms . The Rashtrakutas of Maharashtra 
mention often in their grants the Vishaya only e. g. the Alas 
plates of Govinda II of §aka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the 
Alaktaka Vishaya .without mentioning the Bhukti. The 
the officers, too, and the dues to be derived ^ 
: ak> no| -detailed. 'In the grants relating 
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nitaka and Konkan, the word ¥isha3"a, is often substituted by 
the number of viliages in it as also the 'Ehukti or Me.i:dala, , Thus 
in, the record of Dhniva at Naregai/ Banavasi is described as 
Bann.vasi 12000 (E.L VLp.i6i) and in the plates of Dantivarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situated in the 42 of 
Lata coiiiitr}.'' ; so in the Nilgund pledes Eelvola is described as 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it as Mulgunda 12 (E L VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants in Karnataka, Lata, Konkan and countries furhter south 
and these numbers srill survive in such names as Saabti (Thana) 
and others, in the RMhanpur plates of Govinda III (E. L 
VL p. 345) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to a village in Gujarat. So also in the Paithan 
grant of the early Rashtrakutas of 794 A. D. Pratishthana 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. I. III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and address themselves to 
the officers concerned ( but the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana ( ) 
fortunately gives us details which are ver^^ useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows “(the 
officers* designations are not translated by the writer in I A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
I Rajarajanaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 Rajputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 Rajamatya (ministers of the king) 
4 Maliasandhivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war i,e 
foreign minister) 5 Mahakshapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 Mahasamanta (the chief officer over the Sardars) 7 Maha- 
senadhipati (the Commander-in-chief) 8 Mahapratilima (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 Mahakartmtika (not recog- 
nisable) 10 Mahadausadhya-sadhahika (the chief officer for 
•military engines) ii Mahadard?.niyaka (The chief Justice), 
12 MahSkumixSinatya (the- chief officer over kings* 
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These arc all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts viz., 13 Rajasthanl3'oparika 
{chief district officer) 14 Da^aparadhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 13 Chaiiroddharanika 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dardika 
(jailor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Sxulkika (collector of customs), 19 Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 21 
Prantapila (protector of pranta f. e,, boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottapfila (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka and Niyuktaka (agents 
and clerks). Then follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 Dfitapreslianika (spies), 28 GamSgamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhitvaram§.na (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (chatS 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Karnata Kulika, Huna, KhaSa, MSlava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enough and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds And other 
officers not mentioned.** It is conceivable how all these officers 
are concerned with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed. Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., that the village is not to be entered 
by policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to ail military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers' names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variations. We hzve 

' already in our first volume enumerated the officers existing 
under the Valabhl administration and the details now presented 
very different. 


1 
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Itlie forms of grants in different kingdoms arc different 


. to sappose tbat the form of administration 
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, was also difierent, A few difereBces may, however, be noticed. 
The Rashtraktita grants are addressed to all officers concerned 
such as Rashtrapati, Vishayapati^ Gramakuta, and Ayuktaka 
Ni3mktaka officers with Mahattaras, Now Rashtrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
Rashtra for a division was peculiar to Maharashtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
Vasapaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 

and 

describes the village as situate in Rampuri 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (I. A. XIL p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Chffiidffias who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (L A. XV. p. 385). The Rashtrakuta grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The Maiwa grants under the Paramara 
Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression 

” The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada (Villagers) and others.'' The word Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first time in Maiwa grants of 
about 1000 A.D. has spread all over India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
Maharashtra in the modern form Patel which is plainly derived 
from it. But whence comes Pattakila and what is its meaning ? 
It seems to m that it is a ''contracted form of AkshapataEka'' 
30 ' . . 
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Im Items ot revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by the r:'; 
viliagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Inam villages being nsually described as granted '-d 

(see Paithaii plates of Govihda III dated 7g4A.D.). 
The Bhagalpiir grant of Bengal describes the gift as ' : 

Wfl 

These two descriptions come to nearly the sarnie thing. The 
Udranga was the cliief tax on land viz. |th of its produce, and 
Upc.rikara w^as a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
L'dranga and Hiranya means probably taxes paid in cs,sh and 
levied on profits of trade etc. at ~th. The other epithets 
describe the privileges of owners of Inam villages viz., that the 
village w’-as not to be entered hy policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its own cases of ten oflences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees should be read as and Madhnka or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by i'eserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together wdth the low lands also (Tala and Gartadhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government |)ropcrt3c So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
the state had a right to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every village and each labourer was obliged to work for , 
the state a certain number of days in the year and this right to 
Vishti in Inam villages was transferred by the state to the 
, inamdar by the expression Sotpadyamanavishtika in almost all 
1' JJhe description in Malwa giants is similax viz* 
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iperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 
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s father was also an officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja's 
:her. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
der Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the fonner could be a 
3at officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
icers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
ishtrakutas there w’ere officers appointed in Karnataka from 
rharashtra as at Bcivoli. The district officers w^ere generally 
vested with full powers and vrere in fact miniature kings in 

* The, word Nagara may he treated here as indicative of caste though 
;h sub-caste names had not yet arisen. We find, however, the word 
•garabhatt-kum^ra treated as one name here and not divided into two 
,rts H^gara and Bhattakumara. In the 13th century A.B., the word 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamaha&bda) such as the 

coLh, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reh- 
Eious’giits like the. Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or Sardars. How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
smriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whob to^orl-en a Tahsil may have still obtained Tha 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
teinple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have “rtain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the mihtary was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
itirScription (E. 1. 1, p. 159) ae same Alla keeper the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole Une in this connection is worth quoti^ 
here from this private inscription ; 

Sneror was ^.-ibhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being fattaka and 
t 4 local (municipal) officer being merchant Vawiyaka. 

^The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local mfluencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controUed 
the affairs of the towns and these were called Mahajans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vawiyaka at Gwa nor. 
The important markets of the towns were under _ the control of 
these Mahajans, as inscriptions actually make mention of new m - 
lets or Hattas (modernHats) and the formation of new Mahajans. 
xSsJtown municipalities and these markets often times im- 
toes 10. reli gifts to temples and in»ipt.ons record- 
. fng such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period^ 
The most important of such records is the Siyadom mscnptwn 
ffiunriar LaUtpur in Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itseh (E. L I. P- m)- . It records vanous ^fts 
made in several years, in favour of a Vishnu temple built y 
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merchant, both by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanimika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vithikas are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. What vlthika means is not quite clear, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange, 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of I dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are 

. What an irony on 
the futility of human wishes and arrangements ! Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the pa3unent of | dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalahs shop — an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax I What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kaiiapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as thejr did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarity 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes. The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples built in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or Prithudaka on the river Saras- 
vati in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricity either, the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and _ town 
tticrc were Telis or oil-men who were leading personages m the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, out ot 
Ihe interest, to give every day a certain number of pahkas 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghanaka or oil press llx - 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies o oi . 
sides the above named Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Biihauri Chedi inscription (E.I. i p. 263) in this connection, The 

line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; WW- 

JriT% The MandapikS ^"^tione 

here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and ®-eans tlv 
government toll-office of the town. Ihere and on the 
of salt a Shoda§ika tax was imposed as also on each oil pre. . 
The oilmen paid the tax vdllingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole 
of oilmen. ' In fact, every trade appears to have had its gu d 
and no man could offend the guild with impuniy. 

The Mali or flowerman was also an important personage 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temp es. 
The temples were also provided with Inam plots of mnd a 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwahor 

inscriptions above noted). _ -p-oVimitTs 

It seems .that the Dharmadayas to tempies^ and Bic-hn . 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and mei chants and even ejflendea to the mo., 
important portion viz., the. agriculturist. There is no rsferCTce 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following s^ka 
in the ParaSara Smriti which appertains to the prestn . 
age mentions it ; , 

NSI’^T ii 

■ " Having given to the king ith and to temples i/zoth and to 
Brahmins i/soth, the agriculturist is freed from a 
agriculture).” The mention of this i/3oth part of produce given 
to Brahmins in this Smriti is corroborated by what wo saw w 

prevalent in Sind, Three parts out of every hundred weie th 
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paid to Brahmins in Dahar’s days and the practice was con- 
tinued even during Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim. No 
corroboration of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the Para^ara Sniriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawn to it in this place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Pra.ti- 
hara emperor of Kanauj (E. L V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja, had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjo^^yient. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjo}- 
meiit as necessaries in every legal tramsaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any other materival. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhiirja tree and in the south 
it must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
verse in a Silahara grant dated §aka 930 (1008 A.D.) 

I 
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order of Government is correct 
t sea!, is properly drawn up, is 
ears tlie proper mark and has 
The last condition makes it neces- 
should be originally drawn up 
this period (though 
to this rule and 
of the king who made the grant 
.nd the village or land 
of the donee on the 
What 


‘ A document emtodjdng an 
f it bears the Governmert 
ioilowed by possession, b 
the signature of the king.” 
sary that such documents 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates _ m 
not in the Gupta period) conforming 
bearing always the signature 1 1 I _ 
and also his seal affixed on the ring a 
granted is always put into the possession 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant 
cliinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always measured as shown in our ^ 

(P 133) and there was a land measure of gove^ent. Th 
ancieS measure was Nivartana (bigha being Mahomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were ^^e^^ur^ ^ 

cubits. We have the mention of such measuremeffim the 

Gwalior second inscription (E. . > _ P’ 59) ^ ■ 

Imperial cubit (Parame§varlya “fj““f^rther on 

long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 

mentioned wlmre no measurements are^ven 

seed required for the fields is mentioned as it Dronas. This ^ 

of describing the extent of the field was m vo^ m 

some parts of the Konkan down to the beginmng of the Bnt h 

rule. %am fields have names and are always 

grants Ih their boundaries the word for which is Aghata. Vd- 

5ges also are described by their _ boundaries. We from the 

nf were always detoecl ana 
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being the ordinary mediuin. We have already seen this in 
Kashmir (Vol. I. p. 238) and practically the same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 

times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed wc may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin w^as struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars.on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
infoimation as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (E. I. I) vspeaks of many coins which are -worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramnia 
evidently a foreign w'ord and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the Srimadadivaraha dramma and the Vigrahap^iya 
dramina. Adi^^araha is, of course, the great Pratihara emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj, He must have struck coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and grand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kaslvmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigrahapala was whose 
dramma is consfantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin %vas xio-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The VigrahapaJiya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of Siyadoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshwas difierent rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandodi 
and the Hali^ikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
§ikkas also cuiTent at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India, It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the days of Alexander or before him. 
the' ArthaiSstra of the time of'Chandragupta by Kautilya 'gives 
'-Special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
.•'-Iht chief coin was the Niskha which was neglected, in the ’days 
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of the Greek and Saka dominions and the word and coin dinSa 
came into nse. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word dramma in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use oi the 
word rupaka in this period 

(Bhav. In. p. 68. V. E. loio). This incr cates that KCipaka 
was almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. We ma\ infer 
that the art of coining was a foreign iniporurdon. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistiy’ and Natural Sciences \;ere 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the.* coin 
and the face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the HaliSikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a chsiangu shlng 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the hail dramma 
and the Vira^opaka, presumably the acth part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, Kaldni and Varataka. What leiation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
probably not then in existence* and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shoda§ika 
above mentioned as i/i6th part or anna. The Vi^vahfe was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Military. 

We will now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobility and the gentiy. It. does not appear that there were 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Arab writers men- 
tion the Balhara alone entertaining a standing army and what 
is more creditable as paying it regularly, an achievement which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in §ivap% times 
wuld not accomplish. But. it seems to us that the two other 

Perhaps Shodaslkfi. mentioned before may be i/i6th of a dramma 
modem anna. . . 
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ettipires of the period also .kept standing armies viz.,, the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj. and the Palas of .Bengal and t.hese '.too must 
have regularly paid their forces. . 

These forces consisted now^ of the three arms foot,,liorse and 
elephant. The fourth' arm. the- Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The. Palas of Bengal, however, from the . Bliagalpur 
inscription (L A. XV p. 305) had a fourth ami, so to speak, viz. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
could easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers was often necessari^ as much commerce wa.s carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 

But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for ^ heir excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
theii infantry. It is strange that an Arab wTiter says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry becaiv^e his capital lies among 
mountains. We think, however, that the Rashtektitas had 
not only many elephants but had much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Ka.rww and even of Aparanta or 
the Tirana district. For. the Mahabharata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as born in Apardnta. Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vim 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the BhSgalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be maintained by the 
Pratiharas and the RSshtrakuhas. Yet foreign horses were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian and 
Arabian horses carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had always easy access to the courts of the several kingdoms 
m India. 
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Where the ^my consisted of local levity thea- was no dunser 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own conn- 
try. But standmg amiies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous ..,s has already been 

Rashtrakuta kings consisted mainly of men from tiieir own 
countnes. In fact, the Rajputs and the .^larSthas have 
always been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
matenal at home for enlistment in their armies. In Bengal the 
rase seems to have been different. The detailed Bhagalpur grant 
shows Aat m the army of Bengal there were soldiers froL foreign 
countnes such as Kha&i, Malava, Hum, Kulika, Karnata 
and Lata besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 

ajputs and Marathas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned hem 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one IS surpnsed to find the names of Lata and Malava 
m the list. For the people of Malava and Lata or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people Perh?->s 
the mscnption writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be th-n 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
I«opIt cf Malwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial chaiacter for various reasons by Mahomedan time= Nav 
It IS pertinent to point out that even though this inscrioTon 
.iself show, that the p«>ple of Bengal are ge*rally not' maril 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too ^1 one day establish a reputation for valour and wfll be 
counted us u iu<irtiui people, 

"Te “ “““ ™ ^ zander- 

m chief. The Bhagalpur grant calk him the grep+ commander 

in-chief (Mahasenapati) and mentions him sentuei ™ t s 

thus the chief mihtary officer over all the arms and in immediate 

rammumcation with the king, while there were SenSpatis under 

h® for each ann. What the Dauhs5dhya-sadhanika was it S 

difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word he was 

probably an officer entrusted with the work of using cata- 
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puits and other military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. All the soldiers were paid out of the treasury monthly 
cash wages and from government graneries monthly allotments 
of grain. As to of&cers they must have also been paid ■¥ 

or like the chief civil officers given assignments of land. This 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporaiy' record to deter- 
mine the nature, of payment. 


There were, of course, the necessary compiementarj ^ 
ments such as transport, commissariat. 

found an officer mentioned in Kashmir history cal:ea Maia- 
sadhanika (see Vol. I p- 209) though we do not find him rnen- 
tioned in the Bhagalpur inscription. We have ine mention 

therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 

cattle and an officer of spies. What is Gamagemika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration vx have 
not been able to discover : as also Abhipratapa who is next 
mcntioxied in the Bhagalpur grant. 

The army on the field was almost always led by the reigmng 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that vy.s considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived aown to 
modern times when the Peshwas, almost all of them except 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modern warfare the value of a coramander- 
iii-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important and usually began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fighting was that with the elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the times almost always extol the kings valour 
iji attacking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
temples with the blows of their swords “thus spiffing on the 
around pearls stored therein ” a poetic’ ‘ fancy ’!! The art of figbt- 
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ing with elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the %hiers. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the amcient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 

death of The king .or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the running away of his 
army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administradon 
but in the total lack of the, feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have aireadt^ seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of, nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king's and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing the struggle ? Such thotights must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian history of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


.■'the ■ NiNTH .AND TENTH CENTURIES, A.D— ‘THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In oiir Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise> the prosperity B,nd the fall of. Hindu kiiiguotas. , 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer- 
tainly of the opinion that during the 9th and . the^ .centu- , 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjo5€a grec:.ter 
happiness than in any century of her known histoii*' vvliecher 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose describe the 
various aspects of the country's situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of ^ leiigicsiis 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically ,Vi/as con- 
spicious by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, ^ 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country in stern opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strength 
in Hinduism or rather juvinated Aiyanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modem days in ‘which in every town and 
even village them are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one another on the slightest religious occasion and even to 
fly at one another's throat had not, come into existence. There 
were no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
side with temples and ' proclaiming from high the everlasting 
disunion of the people into wMch dread destiny has for ever 
thrown India. On the other hand Buddhism had been entirely 
supplanted; The great -philosophers, KumSrila and Sankara, 
^"established tlie Vedic religion on a firm though new basis 
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botli ritually and spiritually. . And the wonder is that no Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou- 
sands when Hi'iien Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the coiorsal images of Buddha hewm out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been 'iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time, of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
. temples generahy fell into .ruins by. sheer desertion being niosth' 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples the substitution of Hindu idols. Jainism %vas, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
Maharashtra nor the Panjab or R^jputana. Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Hindu 
religion, wcrahipping in temples of Siva and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vatl and Aditya or Gane^a without any bias or ili-feeling ; 
for the philosophy of Sankara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that within that Hinduism itself 
the great gulf which now di\ddes Saivism from . Vaishnavism and 
Advaita from Dvaita had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of Vaishnavism, RamSnuja and Madhva, had yet to 
he born and the^days w^hen there were to be most pitiable wrang- 
lings between Siva worshippers and Vishnu worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to come. The 
disumon caused by these differences of worship and philosophy is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disunion 
which existed in previous .times viz.,^ the struggle between 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

. Perhaps it may be objected that Hinduism though then tiie 
sole religion of the people was' not of such a high character as 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed, in many respects defective but what we chiefly 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity of religious belief in 
the people, a great factor leading to their happiness. We are 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here ; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the differences of religious beliefs causing deep- 
seated animosities that contribute more to the e\dl condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we saj? that the condition of India 
during these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 


we draw the curious reader's attention to this unique condition 
of the country during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the dm- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-caj&tes then as 
Bra.hmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
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thousand and one sub-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go. to form that caste had no existence. So wore the Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas all over India undivided into sub-castes. There 
was no interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we 'have already shown. Even the 36 Kuiis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great source of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the Srimali Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karnatics to hale the Deccanis and both to 
hate the Tamils ! What a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris or the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
, Madras Kshatriyas ! ! 1 

; ; In the second place, there was no enmity or envy between the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya or between the Kshatriya and the 
For, Anuloma marriage among those three higher 
was still practised* They had, no doubt, ceased to take 
^!,_wives^ as in past centuries, ^ According to out view this 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the Sidra represented the, 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-saiikara. 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
matrfirges among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes, A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a ¥ai§ya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatriya and 
Vai§ya (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception of certain kinds 
such as beef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polution, learning the same Vedas and perfomiing the 
same Vedic rites ! 1 ! The Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The Brahmin's untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch* 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of others a$ at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the Sfidras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
no inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
castes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a reader, but this is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptions of the 
I period, we have the Smritis themselves to rely upon on this 
i . sublect, , The later Smritis even, not to speak of the . older, , dis-. 
I tinctly^liow such, inter-dining. Of coume, interdining was freely 
' Allowed' among the three, higher castes and z- Brahmin could. 
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take food with Ksliatriyas and ¥ai§yas without any fear of 
losing caste ; bat he coaid do so even with certain classes of 
the Sfidras as the provisions of the ' Smritis distinctly* d6clar*\ 
We have studied the Smritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which, if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis 'and the reader 
will be interested therein to fmd m:iny things mdiich he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smriti 
provisions which allow interdining with Sudras. The Vyasa 
Smriti w’-hich seems to be the latest says that a Brahnrin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, a coparcener 
in cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these he 
Sudras, incurs no sin,’*' Now these Stidras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because they were more cleanly and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the Para§ara Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Brahmins and Kshatnyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northern 
India has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deccan 
where Maratha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
Sudras who may be either Ardlia-siris (parceners) or servants and 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food ; thus binding 
even the Sudras with bonds of sympathy with the Aiymns. 
The VaMyas were already agriculturists but the agricuiturai 
Vai^yas had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with Stidras. This was also another reason 
why Sfidras occupying a higher status were treat ed as fit for 
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Sradha and otiier ntes to be perfonned by Sadr.is .irui n, trr ^ 
w such occasions Bralunins were expected to dine 
The Atrx Sninu declares, » The §adra is of two classv^'. ore v- 1' 
can perfom SrSddha and the other who can not. Vhe' Sw 
class of Sudra viz. Sraddhi is fit to be dined y.-ivh, tljouFh tlv* 
other IS not."* Here is a condition of socieiv rortnved en 
tirdy differing from that of the present dav, wh.nxin 'im'' 

^ no ya%a and no Kahatriya U «n.ida v 

Brahmm even to take water from not ?o ■ ■ - 

with!!! Hatmrally disunion with consequS'h.'JS''";.:" “t 
rampant now than it could kive been in rtv "'o'-h 

:%r ‘r*“ -“-“inT^nrs 

NaturaUy well-to-do Kshatrivas S t 
Enbnins aa nooks and water bearers a„d"5t is to a'Ti 

sight.. a Brahmin cook prepariiie food and 

and serving him too, yet keeping his h'T 
nnsnffied by prohibiting any person e4n S'm.ste? T”? 
b^en^ng tbe rWko or the sacred rh^ ronrSe^X' 

We now go on to describe the third asner+ nf . ■ . 
must have contributed to the hJZ SS f 
viz., the absence of begging ^ country 

defects, of Bnddhto. was So^es^M, . “-e great 
Smg, nay, in fact, its organising bep-o-a ^ 

^y’^dy to become a Bhik«hu * allowed 

. ,1 
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provided siimpmoiis dwellings ftir the residence of Bhik-- 
siiiis, tliif number of Bhikshu beggars naturallj^ increased and 
idleness fionked to the Buddhist momsteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian..moiiasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus- numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
• a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist Sau- 
yisa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where Sadhusroam 
and beg and even exact. Moreover, all castes were allow^ed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-headed beggars and naturally 
Sudras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. Wlxen Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
was too^long in vogue to die finally. It re\dved again in the 
form of Saiva and Vaishnava ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to beg or to accept 
alms, but tliis is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a Sr riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reason given 
is that , such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they migiit follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
Yailyas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that thm 
" ^^aal ' condition of Mediasval Hindu India discouraged beggary 
;ey8n by Brahmins and necessarily by. other castes, 

. ^ While this evil arising from Bud&ism was absent, the two 
. eisat good results which Buddhism had achieved remained 
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iB their full iorce ami added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first, place, Buddhism laid the strongest erripliasis cm a 
moral life (so also did Jainism] and used the doctrine of luei.em- 
psychosis ^vilh the allied doctrine of Karma tor this ptirpise, 
No doubt, these two doctrines were taken from tiie ancneiit 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on ihe minds nl 
the mass of tlie people and made them moral!}; strong do- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. Tlie high truth” 
fulness and' honesty of the people of India havcu as timed ulreadyu 
struck foreigners who visited India during these two cmrMiri;s 
and even later . It requires no detailed' argument to sliow t!u;ii 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In ihe 
second place, Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the Minransa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con* 
tributed to the happiness of the pee^ple. Ordinary Agni* 
hotra is not a matter involving much trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a higher order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences ’ of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakh of rapees on those useless ceremonies. 
;Xastly the A§vamedha and the Rajsuya performed by kings 
I of kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Having heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country' during the 9th and loth centuries contribu*ted 
to the happiness of the people, , by the absence of all religious 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose and interdining 
’'b^mgj'Still' allowed between all the.'c^tes, by the absence of 
■b^gary',' of too-ral depravity' and of arnmal sacrifices, we wfll 
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turn I'lext to the ecoiioinical^condition of, the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the countn^ either eKtenial or mteriiai. 
We will take it as an established fact of liistoiy that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an external alien race, there is a 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher officials civil and militar}/ and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing' that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even internal foreign donalria- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation. Maiiryas ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north hxmi south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideahy good. There was no foreign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal The 
three great empires of Kanaiij, Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have 
been felt as foreign. Similarly, the Rastrakutas properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords,, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship was never felt where local kings were allowed to rule 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their own kings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the country 
economically must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from Kambaya to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. 

j:‘;,'The system of civil administration. has a great influence on 
happiness, ^ of the people and. on this score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was p.ud in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved aliUHsi 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itseii to die 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment is coiiveiiient 
to the government ; while payment in kind v;as convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes^ the expenses of government being iiniited 
and Abkari and forest v-ere practically unicnown* There 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly est er^kUiy 
on the cultivators. And la.stty, internal foes viz., banditti 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanaiij was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost alm^ays the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during tlie centuries w’e 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and tiiet* them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or nv her to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constamtiy suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her history. The Greeks, ihe Sakas, the 
Kushans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the Hums, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
. and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
^ ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
• waging of war between the Juasr and the BaihSra, between the 
.,__Deccani and the Bengali. These wars were not with foreigners, 

' ■ but between native kingdoms and were consequently not waged 

Mth:’...that, ferority , wit^ which the, foreigners fou.glit--vfith.The''' 

Indians. ^ There., -were' many 'considerations which impelled 

aS'"We""actualy".'.se'ev"-the'^ 
kit^doms-'Weremever sought to 'ha subverted. Even if Kanauj 

or mkhed by ParmSras, the 
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seizure was only temporarj', the kings were always i,estoied and 
the kingdoms alwaj's remained intact. In fact, such uars mig 
be compared with wars which were waged in the ufteeuth ccu- 
tury and later between England, i'rance, Ciennany and Spain- 
They were wars waged between peoples oi the same race, tie 
same religion, and the same civUization and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of tormorja i^o 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India m the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming of me 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowe 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Indians had leam^ 

' the method of devastating an enemy’s country in order to weaken 
him : for we find from an inscription that the Rastranum 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality KiiSasthali or ground overgrown with KuSa 
grass. The eidl, however, was always restricted in time and not 
as extensivelv spread as in Mahomedan wars and we may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did notnmeh 
interfere with the general prosperity or happiness of the people. 

On the contrary, ih our view these wars contributed m their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evil and distmctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spmt 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as Murage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 

knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 

becomii^ effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. We have already 
stated that India need not and could not be one state; its 
" division in consequence of- physical peculiarities^ and the 
different development of the people in language and in customs 
idnto four or five large states was natuKil. Thus the ninth and 
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tenth centuries in manv ways formed the happiest period for the 
people of India. How in the next neitrurv ii tV.il a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign inwision we shall have 

to elucidate in our next volume. 


APPENDIX 


I.^THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS, 


[We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas theinselvos. It 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that 5^ear. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the Puranas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory remarks we give the aforesaid paper below without any change.] 


It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter's most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History?- of India pub- 
lished in this year's April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. Pargiter has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the Puranas 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Puranic genealogies can afiord material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that material can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Bra vidian or that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas had their original kingdom at Allahabad 
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attached loo much weight to the Puranas and ha'i consequmly 
arrived at conclusions which will not Iw readily .acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the Mahabhanitr. r-.p.d the 
Ramaw-na I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal Purams and co-ordinated tlte feeis an ording to my 
own light. But I more particularly looked into the Valic Lite- 
rature for the study of which Macdonell's "^’cclic Ind<.‘x proved 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and tou have only to 
study it careful!}’. On this material I have come lo certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will l)e found interest- 
ing and will be c.arefuUy considered. 

In tw'O important matters lay way of looking at things differs 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference betw'cen Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the Puranas as Kshatri3’a tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more value to the Purl^s 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. They came from 
the same race and even family as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other in the same 
relation as the Teutonic noblemen in the middle ages, the elder 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were equally interested in exa^erating the glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The KshatriTOS extolled the 
holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowess 
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discrimimtioii to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri* 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other human traditions. The Brahmins or the Ksha- 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmirx tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Rishis composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we feel sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view). The w-orld must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo-Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted, here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my \dew if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the Itihasa-Purana re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itiliasa was the account of parti- 
cular kings or events and Purana Vvas genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they w^ere in Egypt, 
Chaldsea, or Pdestine. Their recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Stttas, or sons born of Brahmin women by Ksha-, 
triya fathers. ItihSsa-PurSm was a branch of study even for 
Brahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to learn 
; l^hatriya tradition. In the Chhandogya Upanishad we have 
^fei>"i^iihda-Sanhtkumi.ra dialogue wherein' Sauatkumara asks 
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Kg«(ia" answered NSrad “ tke Yajurveda, the .Siima\’«xk, the 
Atharva, the ItihSsa-Purana, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war ” and so on. This clearly skotes that even 
Brahmins stndiedItihasa-PurSna. But it was the spe<;lal duty of 
Sfitas and the reputed reciters of the Ihiranas, viz . , Lomaharshana 



and his son were Shtas, Even now modem Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by BhSfas who enjoy etjual respect with 



Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for prreerving 
genealogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have their Bhatas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-.\ryaits had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fell 
into abeyance for some centuries during the .rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-sy-stem was conmlsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or Saka times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. Daring sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the PurSnas, the materials before them were meagre 
and incoherent. Hence while the Brahmirs have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the PuiSms are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 


This brings me to the second point of difference in my stand- 
point of view. I look upon the Purams as the last in the list of 
our authorities iu this study. The information they give is. no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is uncon- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to suit new ideas. 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
arrange the authorities in this study in the following order, an 
order which is at once their proper order in point of priority of 
time as well as priority of value. For, it will be easily conceded 
that whatev!^ is more ar^fent- is more reliable. . To speak 
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ties for the construction of ancient or pre-Buddhistlc historj^ 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(1) The Rigveda . — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturaUv 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajuweda and SMuaveda. — These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so ven' 
uncertain. 

(3) The Brdhmanas.—\s coming next after the .Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can .speak 
TOth autlrority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Veddhgas.—By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, they are valuable. They are also valuable as 
conung in date after the Brahmanas. Vedafigas include Yaska, 
Pamni, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Sutras. 

(0) The later Sutras, viz., Grihya and Dharma. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The irdormation which they have recorded from personal ob- 
senmtioB and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(7) The MahSbhdraia. — The date of the last or present edition 
of the Mahabharata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than tliat of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The Rarivamtha. — ^Ditto. 

(9) The RdwAyana of Vdlmiki.—The date of the present form 
of the poem is about 100 B.C. 

(10) The Purdnas.—lhQh: dates range from 300 to 900 A.C. 
and they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

^This is the order of our authorities and we must try to com- 
bine aU the historical infoimation they afiord! Where state- 
are conflicting, greater weight must be attached to the 
statements. That is thiR nnlv 
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vagaries of the Puranas can be checked and one tiuis .'.Ion*; 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as ofre-n we sh.'.ll have in dn, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the PHriini,s 

But this does not exhaust the list of our aiulwriui^. Then- 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of v hich must !',c 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from onisideraiions of 
features and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences hast; much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attached 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 


I must lastly notice another piece of evidence whicli wiE be 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 
if not directly. I think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to a very large extent, the modern history of the discovery and 
colonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
in civilization, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the land. 
The migration oi Aryans from some unknown country in the 
north to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I think, 
and it is stated therein that the Aryans came to Sapta-Sindhu 
but Aingra Mainsni visited that land with serpents and heat. 
In this we have sure evidence that one branch of the Aryans 
came to India and settled therci Their history must natnraMy 
very greatly resemble the history of the colonization of America 
vrith its oft-recurring struggles with the native races but some- 
times with the co-operation and wilMng consent of the milder 
peoples thereof ; and with its internecine strife between the 
dififerent settlere themselves. The history of America during 
the first stages, thrifefore, iii ihy much hnportarwe - - 

way of analogy and -W nay it in bur iaqbiiT' 

advaa%ge, 
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Having .si) far statcii the materials on whivh I hiSit my lam- 
cliisions and the respective value to attacUed lo daerad jao- 
ceed to sketch some* points in the histnrv' of the Solar 

and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 


Tlie first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India the Arj^ans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Aryans came into India, of course^ 
from the nortli-west/by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both b}- ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoernle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson ha.s accepted the theory from a 
consideration of tlie modern Sanskrit -born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, ¥oL I, page 358). The followung extract 
from the last Census Reporf of India is relevant in this connection, 

'' These languages, according to Dr. Hoernle, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambaia in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modern representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi'' (page 325). 


This conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-born vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
‘Considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the time of the Census of . 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and toierdbly prominent noses and he 
ooked upon their people. as. amixbire of:- Aryans. an -■ 

toy^,,,the. Aryans..who,, mixed .witl|' the,.Dravidians of-. the U 

rrm- 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a clifiereiit; type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so diat their rjlxii:ri 
with the long-headed Dravklirnts has in d;e muiiiiin 

heads of the present population of die Uiiiied Pro\ In? or.!;* 
ing general^. We ‘dins hnd from f^vhntdu|,ical cnnsklcT.itiinis 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who can;e into Iiklin, 
the first long-headed and the second Ix'ond-headed. Ike prsi 
occupied the Punjab and Rajasran and extenc.ed ii- l:;r eau 
as Mithila and the second came insubsequendy !ile* a wedy?"^ and 
mixed with the native Dravictians of die United Froiinct^ wnc 
form the chief population ox this vase tract. Xow this cone 'Usion 
deduced from both philology and ethnolog}- is supposed l)y tra- 
dition. These two Arjran hordes in my \iew were the two re.ies 
which are known as the Solar and Lunerr races in Kslnwriyas 
from Mahabharata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a speech of Slirikrishnr.. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sa’.bhiipr.rva when ti'.i; hv.te.r 
proposes the performance of Rajastij-a sacrisicc. ” Of 'he tw o 
races of Kshatriyas born from the sun and the muon uhere o.re 
at present in India loi families and of these families die Bhojas 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the raitldlc 
land.” This shows that the Kshatrh'a {amiiics of Indi-*. in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Stilar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in belietdng that the flrst race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east^s Mthila and that the second race of 
Kshatriyas which came into India subsequently and v.’iucli was 
later on called the Lunar race canye through Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself throggh the tenitory of the Si'.n-.svati or 
Ambala downwards as far south as Ktithiawar and Jnbbul^jore or 
even^ further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especially 
the Sauraseni, Chedi, Magg&a and Vidarbha kingdoms and 
Yadava kingdom of Dwarkk. We shall try to see how far 
this conclusion £nds support ii^ the Mgveda about the time, of 
which, of course, these invasions must have taken place. ' 
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Tlif' cliit'f whura uie Ri^'\“pda frequently speaks are* 

as is \v<u! 4 rr;t>\\ii, ih** BlianA'as. Xow it is a miscon* 

cepiiofi Ilf nrT-y s rrinvc *as well ns European* that these 

Ai** ih -n\nLin:s <^1 ]Bhnrn:a, tlie son of Diishyaiita* 
who is n \vdUlnwmi rJny oi the Lunar race. According to nay 
tlicfsry, the n-.-a: w'iiich and mixed wirh thcabori" 

ginai |>opi.!latimi of ilte IJnisxi Provinces fonns the people who 
at present Western The diiiknlty thus presented to 

me was, however, solved acddentally in my study and in a proper 
manner. I foinirl that this ZCiarnta \rns an entirely different king 
from the Dausliynnti Bhrrrata of later da^’s. I accidentally came 
across the following slokns in the Bliagavnta and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entennined on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagm^ata* nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says : — 

5^1 m ! 

5fcT: II 

sf^effw sr^q-pinT y ^5; 1! 

1 5T?:aT I 

tl y 

TransL Priyavrata was a son of the first Mami called Svayam- 
bhiiva. His son was Agnidhra and his son was Nabhi and his 
son was Rishabha who is beliet'cd to have been born of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas. Tiie eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharatavarsha/' In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has already been stated ; 

^ This clearly sliow^s that India 

US called ^ WBcfW from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 
jSrst Mann. ' This tradition recorded.^ in the Bliagavata is aJso 
tfound in the Vayii Purim where' 'the- ■ line of Svayambhuva 
Manu is described in detail. Pri3mvrata divided the world of 
sevon- Dvlpas among Ms seven .'sons, Agnidhra got Jambu- 
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of it and his son, Rishabha ga%-e Bharata, his son, land to the 
south of the Hitnalaye.s. S.?.ys Vayu chap, 

vTif-i 11 11 

Thus the tradition oi tins coun'ry being called Bhamtavarsha 
refers to Bharata, a de.scendant of the first Mami und not to 
Bharata, the son 01 Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name is given in the same 

Vaw Puraiia wherein Bharata is identified with IManu himself. 

tirq q^q sj^rr l 
qsjRf I tigw II 

qq II 's^ 1! 

The Matsya Purana gives the same storj’ and repeats this very 
§loka. This shows that Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, vve must remember, 
WW. Tire king whose name the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata., the son of Dushyanta and §akuntall, 
but is adways another king much earlier who was bom of the 
first Manu or was Manu himself. In tire Kinxkta to which re- 
ference is given in the Purana glokas I found that YSska in- 
terprets Bharata as Aditya or the Sun himself ( eio \ qr® lo 
W?! ). idiis then is the tradition of the Nirakta 

and the Puranas. We shall find that the Kgvedic tradition is 

also the same and that it frequently speaks of this Bharata and 
not the later Daushyanti Bharata as I will presently show. 

The difficulty then which naturally presents itself is solved, 
India is called not from a king of the later 

Lunar Kshatriya race but from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from American history. America was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes of people and in different directions 
just as it happened in India. ^ The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Italians and the French were the pioTOers of dfe- 

i/ptf AUCt r\4 A -^*-2 - *• 
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sequent discoverers were the Dutch and thc^English who natural* 
ly went northwards and came to Northern America. They were 
of the Tf.inonic race. The whole hemispliere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italfen discoverer, who first set 
his foot on the Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to Ani^'<«o and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cord-cily been accepted 
by all people. The case was exactly similar in India. Bliarata 
was a famous king of the first Kshatriyas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were .subsequently known in Epic times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas gradually overspread the land from 
the Indus to the Gandaki or SadSnira, the boundary of the 
kingdom of MithUa. This is exactly wha.t appears from the 
Kgveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
show. 

The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 05 . “ Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the Kgveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Manda.las in connection with 
Sudasa and Tritsus, while in the sixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodasa.” Now I looked into the Rigveda hjTuns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vasishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now according to later fcrradition the Vasishthas were never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the \iew that these Bharatas were 
the people wto subsequently w’ere called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the Rigveda con- 

■ 5olely of hymns composed by the Vasishthas and it is but 
al that the Bharatas should predominate therein, ^g- 

vii. is Vftrv 1fi tKic T-i* 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks, asunder but Vasislitba by his 
strength and prayer became' their , leader and made them 
victorious. ( «rr?ni: 5RR:?rr i 

«T¥rf=E^ fc w fr%s fefr !!?iii) 

In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from the dual god Maitra- 
Varuna and tlie Apsaras Urvasi is also mentioned. Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and born of gods. Kc saved the 
Bharatas in their ^^^dfhculty. Secoiidiy, Bharata's tire is fre- 
quently spoken oi in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contra.st with the Dasas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata's ' fire must Imve become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religioii. .In Mgveda vii, 8 
this Bharata's fire is mentioned as also the originai king Bharata 
( ar ^0% i ii v ti ). 

: ‘' This: is 'Bharata's own 'fire, ^he'^ defeated Pura in battle.*' 

In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Puru. Under the 
word Puru Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Ptiru as the well-known king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyanta,..who is one of the five sons of Yayati and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Purus. But the Satapatha Brahmam explains in one place 
that Puru in this 'hymn is the name of an Asiira. On this Mac- 
doneli remarks that the Purus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatha that Puru had become an Asura-Rak- 
slxasa. I have already said that the authority of the Brahmanas 
as coming immediately after the' Mantras and as the utterances 
of Rishis who had '-'some touch with the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater •wvught than ■ail later authorities.' In niij^ opi- 
nion the S?*-tapatha Brahmana is here correct aiid , this Ptru 
whom Bharata defeated must har^e been some aboriginal king. 
He cannot be the. Puru who was^a son of Yayati and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As- showm.' above this Puru could not ha.ve been 
a contemporary of Bharata, who "was a king of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came-.-to. India.;,-, The Lunar Puru came into India 
later and the Puru''in"tMs hymn whom Bharata conquered can- 
not have been that Pfirii. hnf <inme.AcinTO nr AtiA 
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Piira oi Tue L'-inAt iv.ce, this Ear.rata assuredly is not' his des- 
cenuun: Thus Bliarata vainse A.yri is syokenof so 

irecpicnd) in ‘-In* Rigveda is entirrdy a diflVreriL and a much 
c\r;lie.i kiny oi* diilerent race wlio i'ought with rcim. 


This is li digression, but an imyortaiit and necessary digres- 
sion. io re Aim to oar subject, ^asislitlia’sliyrans {vii, 33 and 8} 
sliow that Bharata is the name' of -a king in the Rigveda, tliat 
his Agiii is often spoken of and then: Ms clescenckuits were Bha- 
ratiis wl'K^se Puroru'ca was Tiwu'Utlia. The nest most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Siidasa whose 
battle wita the- ten 'kings on the brinks of the Panisiiui is spoken 
of in detail in aimtlier liymn of VasisIithcU, tub., Rigveda vii, 83 
as also in, vii,. iS. . I will spec-k oi this bavde further cm. But 
Budasa in 11311111 vii, S3, is' the same king v:ho fought the battle 
^ith the ten kings or expressM meiytioned therein and 

the Bliaratas are aisonnerrdoned in vii, S3 tis dejected in ^f^ff 
or tne, oatiie wren tne ten king^. Other important kings pre- 
siiniabl]’ ikharmas whom v’asishtha speaks of (Kgveda \ii, 19), 
rite Punikiirsa and Trasaaas%;u as I shall show later on. I shall 
now proceed co a consideration oi the hymns in hlandala iii 
wherein also the Btiararas are rnenticuied express!}^ and by a 
Risiii whose name is ver\' iinporcant. 


fills tnircl Jlemdala consiscs of ii^rnns eiiiirdy composed by 
ViivaiTiitra as Mandala vii consists oi hjrraiis hy Vasislitha or 
his descendants. Tlie first rclevent hymn, in the tiiird Maiidala 
is 23. Ihis himui is, however, srad to be composed by Deva- 
§ravr*s and P^nmvata, two Bjiarata kings. “The Bliaratas 
lighted or "rubbed Acni, viz,, 'BevasraYas and Devmalia on 
the IxuiKs of the Drisliadvwn and Aoajra amid SanisvatlA 
j Ilk c.Ier.tkr shows that the Bharatas cxteiidod their occu- 
■ patifHi ' td the 'land'ms^^h "the Sarasvat! in the time of tliese^ 

two kings. The next hymn, is iii. 33. it is a very eloquent 
hymn addressed by , Vi^vainitiw to tlie two rivers Vipa§a 
and Satadra '(Bias and. Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bha- 
ratas had arrived , at the ■ confluence of these two rivers in 
, some expedition and finding the swift rivers iinfordaMe 
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Vi§vamitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bhara*tas were allowed to cross over, the 
w’a.ter not touching even the axles of their carts ( 

'-As soon as the Bhaxatas have passed ovei*^ 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.' t ( 

1*?^: I ). The 'third interesting hymn 

is iii. 53. In this hymn Visvamitra is represented to have 
assisted Sudasa by his prayers to Indra, ( 

He, even say^s that his prayer it 
was which saved the Bharata people. ( 

). Three or four things, therefore, appear clear 
from this hymn. First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called 3 TR’d‘ • (We have al- 
most an echo here of the present ). Secondly, their 

king was Sudasa and that Visvamitra of the Kusikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Puranic tradi- 
tion about Vi^vanutra. He was bom of the Kusikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). Visvamitra 
acted as priest to the same Sudasa whose fanzil}^ priest has 
already been shown to be Vasishtha. Vasishtha and Visvami- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishtha and Visvamitra 
as his friends. Visvamitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solai: race kings such as Sudasa and Rama and Haris- 
Chandra who, according to Vedic tradition, purchased Sunah- 
^epa to redeem his son Rohita from a vow to Varuna. 
Visvamitra saved this §unah^epa by praying to Varuna 
and adopted him as Devarata or given by the gods. Sunah- 
fepa's hymns are to be found in Rigveda Mandala I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of the Brahmanas. Vi.§vamitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of fee Solur Kshatriyas of the Epic days 
and thus we arc fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. Sudasa , is a Bharata ' king in the Vedas and 
he is a Solar king in the Puranas, His story is given in the 
RSmSya?^, Uttarakanda. :Chapr 63, .where Valmild' tells Sha- ' ^ 
pt^^hm that SMSsa' one -of his ancestors and that , 
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quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtha and beeauie 
Who again appears to have been assisted by Visva- 
rnitra. Thus' the riva.lry between Va^sishtha and Vis^’ainitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vasi- 
shtha assists Sudasa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Pa.rushni and Visvamitra assists hins in his eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
VipaSa and the Sutlej. I may add^ Visvamitra ahvays 
figures in the Bharata or vSolar race hi^>tory, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 


The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodasa is nicntioned. This Mandala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by Bharadvaja Barhaspatya or Bh?a'advaja, son of Brihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bharata, the Bharata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king Divodasa more than once. It also 
mentions Bharadvaja himself. (c^/iriTF ^ 

I 5. ’aTrit^^rr^ fsr^ 1 
1 19, sr i arr afl’ 5^ 

1 41* ) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vedic index) that Divodasa who is always spoken of in the 
Kgveda as the father of Sudasa should be associated with 
Bharadvaja while his son is pJways spoken of with Vasishtha 
and ViSvamitra. But I do not think there is matter here for 
surprise. The Vasishthas were undoubtedly the Purohitasof 
the Bharatas. They plainly appear so from the Rigveda itself. 
But that does not prevent other Rishis coming in religious 
relations with the Bharatas, ViSvaraitra does so admittedly 
; ‘with Sudasa and so might Bharadvaja come in conract with his 
V lather Divodasa. It is curious to see that the contact of 
Bharadvaja with the Solar race people appears also in tlie 
imlyai^a wherein his descendant comes in 

the story with his affection for Rama and Bharata and bio 
endship with their father 
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bees 

wat< 

let 

is 

assi 

m 

was 


Such then are the coincidences, which make it airnost certain 
that the Bharatas^ of the- Kgveda vse the oldest Aryans who 
came tO' India and- spread .over the land from the Indus e:»i- 
wa,rd as far as the Sarayu which is iiiciitioned in three Rig\*edic 
hynuis. Their Rishis were, 'i’asislitha and '\dsviinita and 
Bharadvaja, actors in the story of the .Rimaymia ulm and other 
legends of the kings of the Solar race. The kings of the Biu^ratas 
mentioned in the Kgveda are Bharata, Divodasa, Stidasa, 
DevasravS and Devavata and probably Piiriikiitsa and Trasa-* 
dasyii ; and Ikshvaku ; and iinalhg we find, in one hymn o! the 
tenth Mandala Rama himself. Now Bharata, according to the 






Nirukta, is the San and he is also l\fanii and agt-in a king of the 
first Kshatiiyas who came to India, of tlie first Manids race ac- 
cording to the Puranas. Sudasa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 Uttarakanda already noticc^ck wherein the son of 
Sudasa’s story is related. Pic was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
was prevented by his wife who implored jiim tu remember that 
Vasishtha was their famil\‘ priest. Ilie sloka in the Ramayana 
is as follows : — 

^fsir 1 

In this who became with feet blackened by the 

water taken for the curse, is said to be a son of Saudasa, who 
again is s?ud to be an ancestor of Sirntrughua. And a Sudasa 
is actually found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar race with 
his son Kalmashapada though his father is not Divodasa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy must be 
considered to be here income^ must give precedence to the 
^vedic tradition which a son of Divodasa 

a^„a, grandson of Kjay^.-l'^^Ssa ^ Sudfsa are found 
tac^en^^g^.a^i but the ^gvedic SudSsa is uu- 
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Brlhmam (see Vedic Index) that they were Aiksht^aka kings 



or kings of the rr.ec of Ikshvakii. Thus the names of the original 
BhP.rata r.rid later kings as idendfiod by the Bralnnana end 
Purana traditions coupled with their association with the Fhiro- 
hita Vasishtha make it almost convincingly clear that the B.ia- 
ratas of the Rigveda are the Solar race Kshatri\Tts of the Ep'es. 

- 'These Bharatas appear to have s|>read from the Panjab as far 
as Ayodhya even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
kmerly been of opinion that the Rigvedic Aryans ha.d not gone 
:,much beyond ilio Ganges. But rlie fact now found dial the 
y.Sarayu’^ the river of xkyodUya is menrkmed thrice in the Rigveda, 
;r.ma,kes it clear that chey had already spread that far. The 
'* mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhya, in the tenth 
, Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper, 

I The x^ryans might even have gone still eastward as far as Mithila 
C which though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated viith 
Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kshatri^vas, as Vasishtha is of the Kosala Kshatriyas 
Jyand Gotama, the husband of Ahalya, is a Vedic Rishi and hhe 
composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the prq- 

I vgress of the first Aryan invaders of India, viz,, the BharlpAa.s 
I later called the Solar Kshatriyas and hence we see w^hy their 
^languages at both ends, viz,, the Eastern Hindi rmd the Panjabi, 
are allied to each other. 


Having so far spoken of the Bharatas or the Solar Kshatyiy^fs 
with their first famous king Bharata who gave his name to the 
whole country, viz,, Bharatavarsha and their subsequent Icings 


f The Sarayu is mentioned in three Vedic hymns (Vedic Indeq^i* |ln 
the note on Sarayu Macdonnel thinks that it is the A^rodhya river ; tfut 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is tht^ Kramnior 
Knrrnin of Afghanistan. In v. 64, it seems to be an x\fghanistan^^ riv^r. 
But in X, 64, it is associated wth an \ and must j be a 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it is apparently a large river andl seems 
also to be the river of Ayodhya, It may be stated here that Hankivaity 
and Harayu are also rivers of the Zend people. These probably Are old 
, Aryan names which the Indo-Ar3fans in theiri.-tiew settlement iii India 
. assigned to Indian rivers, much as they did in Anierica and elsewlbere* 
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-I X Trjt^rlasvu tiBci tteir 

Divodasa and Gotinna and " Bharadvaja, 

Ms. Vasishtha o?*e advent and progress 

-W 2 will go on to consi or ^ i<iz., the Lunar Ksliatri- 

of the second horde oKga ^. -^ evidently 

yas. They arc also . same race, language 

appear to be a later verv much the history o£ 

and religion. .j. ^ ^ and the English settlers 

,, advent and^ogr^s^^ ^"cessors the Spaniards and 

the FLch, lived generaby in 

,ines. Nay they -^XuSy ^^ne into conflict rvith the 
the Five Nations. They ev enrua y 

earlier settlers and 'these fi°hts by their aboriginal 

blcody. They were assisted the French 

allies. Finally they TfXlhfnoSiSi portion of America, 
an^ appropriated the Am^ Central and South 

which has now become t T atin races or the first 

"4rs:" - Amenca. 

invaders and is oiten no fv e ... . jpgArent from 

=3aSt5S£-- 


Ihe: first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
RigVeda and we have.identified them on strong grounds with tb 
tolar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. The ^“ation of ^ 

second horde of Aryan settlers with ^“XromnW W first 
Epids and The PurSnas Ls still more certain anil , fret 

fact which, deserves to be mentioned is, wna. ^as ata . ^ 
lation to me, that the Yadiis, the TurvaSas, the Anus the Dn_ 
hyu4 and thePsrus are mentioned in 

and loften together.^ The.first two are mentioned together 
oftenjer. They were, therefore, clearly allied races . 

two were particularly allied. They are mention^ed sometime. 
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Yadu and Turvasa and Ann, Druhsm and pQrii were individual 
kings vho gp.ve their names to the races sprung from tliem. 
Here there is a clear ^incidence with and confirme.r.ion of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which rhev ivcre the live 
sons of Yayati, an ancient king of the Lunar race Yadu -^nd 
Turvasa were Yayiiti's sons by his first wife D<n-aj’ani, the 
daughter ^of Sukra and the other thrcii wen? his sous bv his 
second^ wife Sarmishtha, the daughter of ihe Asura or Persian 
king Vrishaparvan. Hence, while soineciinis all are mentioned 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and Turvas'- only ire 
spoken of together in the Rigveda. The Puranas and vhe Fnics 
give the name TurvaSa of the Kgveda as Turvasu ; but! I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the orber four 
names which end inn. The identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the Rigvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sun. 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 

h ir gods on them and implore them to give them power and 

Tm TV 7 to destroy or defeat 

them. This dearly indicates that these people came later and 

were for some rime intruders and therefore hated as enemies bv 

lindfr ‘'‘^■‘'ntually settled in certain 

lands and w'ere then invoked blessings upon, being Arvans and 

professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
the'^Lun!^^ rV'i- expHins the Puranic tradition that 

trivas 3. ? K^'ha- 

I S n of the middle land. 

^vfil now proceed to set forth detailed proofs of these state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of -,he 
adrcnt and progress of this second race of Kshatrives ’ ' 

raame ic “ Pururavas is also a Rigvedic 

% 7e SLZ T ' P™baMv lived 

a the Himalayas and married -the- heavenly nvmph UrvaSi 

mppea It. This clearly indicates that ho .,i„„ . r. , ■ 
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ping Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the Purinas, as also 
according to the Brahmanas. ThivS shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Pururvas* son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahusha, names of which mention is alsci 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was Yayiti wixo married 
two wives, Devayini and Sarmishtha according to the Puranas 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds support {rom the Rigveda as pjready 
stated. This Yayati is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Rigveda. He appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
vredge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Sarasvati or 'as we might say Ambala. 

It must here be stated that the story of the Puranas, that 
Yayati ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must be rejected a.s a later 
theory started by the last editors of the Puranas. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Rigvedic references ; and 
I think that the now^generaiiy accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
north-west and gradually spread themselves over the land is more 
probable. As I have already said, \vliere the Puranas and Rigveda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given to the Rigvedic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda we have a distinct mention that Puru 
was settled on both the banks of the Sarasvati (Rigveda vii, 
96). Puru, therefore, could not have got the middle lomd about 
Allahabad according to the Puranas. And how could he come 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvati ? For the other portions 
of India were also, according to the Puranas, given to his four bro- 
tha:^. The Puranic version must ha\a^ become current about 
300 A»D. iiatur<ally enough. By that time the Indians had lost 
all memory of the Aryans having come from be3Dnd the Hima- 
’ layasand their land from' the beginning was wliat they had 
occupied so long* The centre of their land was at 
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Puramc^days. They saw that Rama, their greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and thev tliouo-ht Av^rii - j.i 

M.nu hmsdf. Thougl. Krish„a boIo,*ed to Mo.thuS tS 
ime of a,c L„„,r roco thol of the Paurooos ft 
las Paomva (hnniomlised together 

With his minister Yaugandharayana by Gunadhya in hh Brihat- 
katha) belonged to Prayaga or Kausliambi Lre conX 
Hence they represented Prayaga as the centre and oridn of t£ 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharafavarsha aln! Se 
sons of \ayati does not again represent history but^ the 

neared t“Sem ' "ttt “ P ' 

iZfX R T's has hiinself shown (see. 

page 273 J. Iv A. S., 1914), Puru got the middle kingdom accor- 

ding^to the Puranic version of Yayati's division ofliX Tnd 

the I aurai as were then supreme about Allahabad. Yadu eot the 
sout^irest and they were in the south-west at that time ofeupv- 
mg Kathiawar and Maharashtra and Ujjain Turvisu eot 
south-east and, according to the Puranas, the Pandya Chola aS 

t ^ ® belonged to Turvasu’s fine. DruhyJ 

pt the west and Ann the north. The Anavas were accoS 
to the Puranas the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Druhyu according to them, was the ancestor of the Glndhan 

Serv s lu-mself heSS 

the YsiaVas aiS a: W 

the subsequent position of these and Psnis andfurT^rwMch 
misled the last editors of the Purana’s into this sto^y oT^S 
relmg m Prayaga and dividing the Indian enmpire among his ans 
m the particular manner. The last positions of the Mar^nd 

Lunar races, vtz., Ayodhya and Pra5-aga, were taken to be their 
test positions by these la<;t <viifnr». -n ™ 

L •,! 1 1 ^ Puranas, because thev 

had no Idea whatever of the real course of history, viT tSt 

sJuth "^'sut north-west to the south-east L 

north* of tb/ according to the Puranas, was 
no^ of the Himalayas about Gandhamadana, the region 
a^i^ed subsequently to the Uttara Kurus and his son tnd 
grandson were probably still there. Yayati’s sons came te 
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This is ?. digression no douot out agcuu «. 

K,rtant: one. I should reject the Puranic 

■ud recent the story of the occupation of the region oi the 
i'^rasvat/ first by the Purus as evidenced by Rgveda vii, 96 

derc they beciL strong and firmly settled^ Here to 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacr^ 
and in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the 
rao^st pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come f . 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps 
aliut the Mauasa lake and not by the '-^sual pass m Ae north- 
west viz., the Khyber. For it appears even fiom the Brah 
manas that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Hum Pan- 
chaia was simUar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Inde.v under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in th 
language about Gilgit and Chitral “ words are still in everycay 
use^vhih are almost identical with the forms they ^sshni^m 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only m a “ 

tiie plains of India.” {Ipip. Oaz. Vol. I, page 3o )• 
dence of the Rigt'eda. the Brahmanas 
state of the Himalayan hnguages lead one to beheve 
Lunar people of tlie second Aryan invasion descended tonto 
the region about the Sarasvati or modern Sirhmd through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread 

fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disdosed by the l^igvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is Kgveda i, io8. This is addressed to the two gods, India 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, Oh India and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the Turvafes, the Druliyus, the 
Anus, and the Purus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you/' 

^ mi i 

3T?r: |«n>n wr ff qrairsiT II ^ n 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, Turva§as, Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become 
peoples. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
this one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be noted that the 
Rshi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Angirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact I will explain later on. 

The next point of importance is that these allied races of the 
Aryans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatriyas in difierent regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the sapie DivodSsa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Kshis as a generous 
donor. Uis favourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. , The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is ^gveda ix, 6i verse 2 . " Indra broke the castles 
and towns of Sambara for the sake of Divodasa and then 
smote Yadu and TurvaSa ” (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) I 3R- ^ 

II Here is a reference to the aid of India given to 
Divodasa to concpier his aboriginal enemy Sambara and then 
his^ Aryan enemies TurvaSa .and Yadu. There is another 
reference to a fight between Aryan Bharata kings with Yadu , 
and TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in which the Bharata 
kings are said to have been killed, -a hymn already noticed^ vk,, 
i^odaiv, 30 (gw giT wwrram 1 



n V u )• But the most important hght between the ' 
Bhiatas and W later Aryans was the fight called WIf 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed ^ hymns 

composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, vtz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his Purohita Vashishtha and five 

aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, \adn> 
Turva§a, Anu, Druhyu and Puru. It was fou^t on 
the banks of the Parushni or the modern Ravi of the Panjab. > 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, i8. The Vedic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But ;! 
even the Vedic Rishis in their hymns to their gods could not , 
avoid mentioning'prominent past or contemporaneous events and ; 
hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical informa- s 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, i8, is ^ 
an eloquent hvran by Vashishtha and contains a vivid descnp- ■; j 
tion of the battle of Sudasa with his ten opponent kings. The •; 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most ^ 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kings | 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni, which, while : 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha’s praise of . 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. ) 
Sudasa was first in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to i 
plunder him but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
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Vishanins might be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modern rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
Sudasa in this fight is not a. matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn vii, 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods Indra and Varum assisted king Sudasa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( 

You sniote and slew his 

Dasa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour 
— Arnold's Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa. ( 23^ 

$r f c§F%: 5 ^? ) ‘‘ You protected Sudasa with 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings." It 
thus appears clear that there w^ere in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, viz., the Bharatas. But in this they failed and 
Sudasa vdth Vashishtha's help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French ; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
*TIistory repeats itself." And, as in American history, although 
Sudasa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19, Vashishtha appears to speak of the Purus in a 
favourable manner though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and Turvasa by Divodasa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that Piirukutsa was a 
Puru king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its verses. ( 

I SF feral II ) 

"You, Oh valiant Indra, protected, by aU your protection, 
Vjtahavya and Sudasa and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa’s son and 
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Peru in his fight with the Vrittra (or aboriginies).” In this veise 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Peru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact as I have already said, the authority of the Brahmanas is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the gatapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikshvaku, cannot be Purus or descendants of Puru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhiti who killed the aboriginal (^) enemies, Chumun 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the , 
Atithigva {i.e., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake^Indra killed , 

Yadu and Turvasa ( A 3!^^ A ?nt ^ 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Purus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and TurvaSas were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and Turva^s 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- ^ 
yoked on even Yadus and Turva§as. These hymns are prin- ^ 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by and mentions the Kanvas 

often and also Turva§a and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a TurvaSa king. Hymn 7 is by 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, Tur^ia and 
Kanva. ( SrffR ^ I ^ )• In 

hymn 9 §a§akarna-Kanva ( invokes the favour of the 

ASvins on Yadu and Turva§a and Kanva ( ^iwrer ®rAr pt 
II ‘iv H ) Hymn 10 is by SNIW ^ 
to the ASvins whose favour is invoked on Ann, Druhyn, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in hymn 45, 411 ®^ the Rishi praises Indra 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and Turva&. ( I 1 )* 

All these different notices of Yadu and TurvaSa and even of 
Ann 4nd Hrahyu, are favourable and found in hymns by !^his of 
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the Kanva famUy. The natural inference from this is th«+ , 
had es^bj^ed a.«.s=lv. by ttis .tae Si tS” SS 
WOT the Ka„v.s or persons bom in the Kanva fanrUy. X re- 
markable contoation of this fact is fonnd intire PniSna ami also 
Erimana tradrtron m ttat the Purohita Danshyanti EhamS 
was Kanva and Dnshyanta got &k«ntal5 from Kami's 
Ashtama^ Thus Vrfic and Puranic traditions lead ns to be- 
heve that ae Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadns 

and lurv^as were Kanva and hts descendants. The same idea 

rs I thmk ekprc^y supforted by a hymn in the irst Mandala 
which I pmceed to notree. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghanra Rishi and 
B m prarse 0 Ago. In this hymn Kanva is fmonenlly mem 

and 18. ( ai^nr% gtfitnrfiT; tfiKThf flitnni i sn^; jnmatsthr irwm& 

I thmk we shall not be far wrong if, froni aO the hymS^the 
Kanvas relatmg to Yadu-Turva§a in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same rektion to Yadu-Turvar&s or the Lunar race Kshatriy^ 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriis 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derived 
Kanva from the family of Peru himself U, from tenth 

Jscendant Of Puru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata (See 
Har.-vamiSa I Ch. 32.) ' 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-TurvaSas 
favorably are Rigv. 1. 54, by Savya Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 

l)andi, 108, already noti- 
ced by Kutsa Angirasa in which aU the five Yadu, TurvaSa Anu 
Druhyu, and Pum are mentioned together. I said before ih 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
foshi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to be other Rishis who are connected with the 
Lunar Kshatnyas. The Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 34 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 

V I r V first Mandala, m., 36, 54 and 108 in 

which the Yadil Turva§as are favourably mentioned, the Rishis 
are Angirasas (Ghora, Savya, and Kutsa). Nowin the Chhan- 
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Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, TurvaSa, 
Arm, Druhu, and Peru I will now proceed to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The Yadus arc 
not mentioned in the Yajus and Sanaa, nor are they apparently 
mentioned m any of • the several BrShmams. (Of course, I 


dogya Upanishad it is mentioned that one Ghora ^girasa 
St a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna DevakjMra_ who 
is presumably the Yadava §ri-Krishna of the Mahabharate. 
The Angirasas, therefore, also appear to be the favounte Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas as Vr§vamitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 


The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu ^ 

174, by Agastya to Indra, iv. 30, by Vamadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreya, w, 45, y ^y« 
Barhaspatya x, 49 . by I^^ra Vaikuntha in which 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( Sli «Hfr STf^tr ^ 

BOT ). The first of these hymns must be specially noticed 
as the Xence therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. TIm vers^ i S ^ 

^ wfer u. If this line means that Indra should take 
Yadu and TurvaSa sa-fely over the sea, Yadu and Turvafe 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the A§vins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and Turva§as progressed as far as the sea in the days 0 
the Rigvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had uridoubtedly done 
so, as' for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and^ it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far m those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In ''^> 35 ' 
above-mentioned, Indra. is also said to have stffled the flooded 
waters of the Sudugha for Yadu and Turvaga who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
TurvaSas across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in &uiasena 
about Mathura. This Mathura, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the Rakshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yadavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rakshasa but was actually the Yadava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Midhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the HarivaihSa and the Ramayana. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna ^ould first be in the possession of the 
Rakshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the RSk- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by the by. The Yadavas 
settled in Mathura and perhaps thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference- to the 
Yadavas in the Brahrqa^s is that to Krishna Devakiputxa in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad who, as ■ stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not for 
^rikrishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raised them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent part in the Mahibharata fight which 
probably fells in time between the final compilation of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the Brahmanas. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bharata fight 
had hence the reference in the Chhindogya to Kyishna DevaM* 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to §rlkrishna of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the Panda vas in the Bharata 
fight. 

We will next consider the progress of the Turva§as. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times; But 
there is one important reference to them in the BrShmanas 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the Panchala 
people according to a statement in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
Of these PSnchSlas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the Puranas, especially Hari- 
varnSa (I. chap. 33), represent PSndya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendants in this Turva§a’s line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the Purams. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Purams to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Chola 
and Kei'ala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence in their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puraijic 
times the Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kings in thorn witli Vedic and Epic lines 
of K^atriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary, and being opposed to the state- 
ment of the §atapatha that the JurvaSas merged into the 
PSnchalas, the later Puramc version may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, via., Anus, 
Druhyus and Purus, we find that the Purus became by far the 
most impojrtant people both in, later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of Yayiti to his 
son Peru for obeying his wshes. “ Puru,” thus runs the boon 
"would be the idng of the ancestral land and would be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Purus would be so numerous that t],ev 

would overspread the whole country Nav 

divested of the Sun and the Moon bu^'never of tt P 

(srqt^fr g i| qfr ^ il Now tn people. ’ 

already stated, in the region of the Sarasva« 

originally settled Kshatriyas from there Tt. ’ ousted the 

their conquests east, west and south by an^by tmlhfV^™^ 
the lords of the w'ho’e of InrH'- Jr, j ^ became 

The contests of the P^s Sfh’aho ,T 
m many Eig,.edic hymns. They T” v"f 

■ Index, i, 59, 131 .end 174, iv, x, 

Looking into these references we find i -^o’jdi t,™ ^ 

Gautama Nodha in which he savs “ Afrof^n 
.s .he sUye. „I on 

power-; Iv, „, ia by VsSevatoMro 
" who r-ve faedon. ,„ Pd„ h, slaying' 

^ no mention of Puru). 

<lvlia ( . t^r V) ‘ 

Indra, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the Basts foj 
Purukutsa. vu, 4, is bv Vesisb+n.. +r. a • /» -T tor 

^ ) '■ bh Agni‘ for ptS“thoriTlw 

rendest their castles • and kstlv vii to J 
where Vasishtha says to Indre ^ noticed, 

W ) " Tho^ pro 

fights with Vritras.” On these hvmts twf 1 T “ 
ha.o to he mad. 

Dasa enemies and they have castles nr fn i. 

villages which have i„ he caS "^^g^y 

more particularly vi, 20 give grminA 4 ‘ ^9 and 

Purnkntsa and Trasadasyn werrC the' 

as I have already stated on This ^ ®"‘ 

the Brttmams should b; respected an! L ft” fcl'h,;' 

says that they were Aikshvakas and as ftev are ^ 

Paranic genealogies amonv +b» I ™ ^ ^ 

and newLe h.™r »' "i^vakn alone 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvaka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly naeans Trasadasyu and Phru, while in vi, 
20 we may say that the Purus in their prayer to Indra give example 
of Iiidra's aid to Purukutsa no| as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Purukiitsa being well-known a.s a favour- 
ite king of Indra. Thirdly, Purus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
Yaska), the word Purus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdonell has observed, Purus may be 
translcvted as Ptirus without difficulty in all these cases. 


The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Puru este.blished himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvati. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar raxe, especially with 
Sudasa on the Parushni In his or his race's progress westw^ard 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first knowm king in his line was Aja.mtdba, 
the Ajamidhas being spoken of in the Rigveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in th« 
Rigveda but is mentioned in the Brahma nas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvati, Yamuna and the Ganges wffiich show^s 
that he extended his dominion eastward. The Bha.ratas men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the §?Atapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyahti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the Brahmana to discri- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next fa.mous king was Kuru 
who became so famous that the ancient land of the Purus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found in the Rigveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the compilation of the Rigveda preceded him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not become exaggerated in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the Brahmana literature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the PSnchilas and 
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mdioatos mat th« fc.hsbha„ta fight had been fought bofot. 
tlus and, a l dio PanchSla princta being dead, the Pandava, 
and cepoctally ttcugreat-grandson 

!■" ,t °®K Psrikshita is also a favourite king 

w.tn the Brahmanaa Thus then the chief people of the P«rn 
race were ohe Kuru-Panchalas in later Vedic times. 


I .nnst speak „ the Phnohate here in ntote detail. Aecord- 

.ng to he Paramo genealogies the P.nchalas were the desccn- 

dams of a younger branoh of the Po„s. Tneir first great king 
was Srmiaya, even according to the geneabgies and tlri Srinja™ 

fnlllSZXt" d-cendants. The Srinjayas are nrenti^lvi 

ainhv; fs ™'d t^ J T'"” “ ” "■ 

TOlTOl ^liW Rm.) "He who ga've fn^l to 
Srmjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats, " This is 
lookrf upon as rdentifying Kchivat with TurvaSa. The next 
mention IS sriil more hnportant. 1, is Rigvada iv. 13, „hiS 

shows that h» Agni m also mentioned and thus invcsK hta 

with greatn^s sp, b'.!# jgt 

IS the fire which m enkindled in the eestem altar of Srinjaim, 
the son of Devavata. The last four verses of this liyntn men- 
ton Somalia the young sonof Sah.adcvawho gave donations to the 
^1 or com^Bor ot this hjmin, m., Vamadeva and he invokes 
bkasings on him. ( irg gf ^gni%5ir igR; Biwasir: . atafgip, 
). This Sahadova and Somalia were most probably 
tom in the hne of Srinjayaand hence they are mentioned in kt 
h^^mm Snnjaya Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
Panchaia gene^ogy and Somaka is the fourth anLtor of Dru- 
pada He performed a Rajasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned m the Aitareya Brahmana., The Panchalas were 
thu^ Srinjayas m Rigvedic times and their name Panchala be- 

uses both the names Srinjayas and Panchalas and even Somakas 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
oAter than Ruru. The Panchalas were settled to the south 
cast 0 the Kuras between the Ganges and the Yamuna The 
name Panchala is derived bv HaritramS, ’ - - -The 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to he enough for the ! ' 
world, srs^I,) > ^ quibble. Probably they were so 

called because composed^ of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unfrequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way after the Mahabharata 
fight. The Panchalas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, viz., Srinjayas, TurvaSas and l 
Efrivis, the first in the Rigvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second in j 
the Satapatha Prahmana. These three and two more peoples 
probably went to form the Panchalas, so famous in the times of ' 
Brahmanas and the Epics ,for their lea.rning as well as their 
valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic ^ 
times are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Puru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the Panchalas or Srinjayas. 

But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probablj^ over-shadowed 
by the Imnar people. The general population there^lmust doubtless 
have remained Solar but the kings were genera -j^y of the PQru 
line. It is hence why a Poros is found in the Pun^. b in the days 
rf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th^^ finding of a 
Poms on the Hydaspes in the Punjab shows that t^e Purus came 
from the north-west and extended eastward. But according 
to the course of history we have sketched above, the Purus first 
came into India about the region of the Sarasvati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
the Mahabharata where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
TakshaSila in the Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
of the Kurus at Hastinapura, After the Mahabharata fight 
the Kurus became the overlords of India, and perhaps Taksha- 
gilS still remwned defemt, and hence it was that Janamejaya 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The founding 
of Taksha§ila by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the Eamayam 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the leal fact thct the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Sokr Kshatriyas, settled in that country 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatri5.^as in the 
days of the Brahmanas and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their Idngdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmams love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kum- 
Panchaias. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz,, the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land 
about the Sarasvati. I even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, i, c., 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar raxe people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kuru and refers to the narrative given in the §atapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to the Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kuras in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kurus, of even Ptirus. Moreover the story in the 
Shatapatha (IV. i, lo) is that Videgha Matliav^m took fire in 
his mouth and went eastward up to the Sadanira where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotama Rahugaiia, his priest. Hence, says the Brah- 
mana, no Brahmin crosses the Sadanira. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies with the later Epic story that the priests of the 
Videhas wei*p t t 
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to me then very probable that these Kosala»Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-Panchalas, the representatives of the Lunar race 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the Brahma nas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with Yajha- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
Kashi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panchalas. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
vui, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druh5m and Puru, two only, together.' What 
subsequently becamre of the Druhyus does not appear either' in 
the Rigveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Panchalas. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the GandhEras their descendants. The Gandharas 
are mentioned in the Chhandogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( 

). But there is no meiition of tlxem in the later 
Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the Sibi 
dynasty whose femrous king was Sibi, son of Usinara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of Asvamedha 
sacrifice in the Mahabharata. I am not quite sure if the 
Puranas are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
und TC are famous even in the Rigveda. 

To take a resume,- the . conclusions of ethnology and philology 
'.'m applW to; hy-.-Sir, H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Hoernle show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithiia whose present langnage, Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dravidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, viz., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lunar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority. The Rigveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonneil under the w’-ord Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus, 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the Puranas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthc.s, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and Puranic tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king Sudasa of 
these Bharatas is found in the Ramayana as an ancestor of Rama 
and Satrughna. Sudasa is found in the Puranic genealogies 
also in the Solar line, but his father is not Divodasa as in the 
Kgveda. I think Puranic genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. Sudasa, (Pijavana), Divodasa and Vadhrya^va form 
the ascending line according to the Rigveda, It may be noted 
here that names ending in a§va are found mostly in the Solar 
race and Vadhrya§va (Rg* vi, 6i and x, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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race king. Thirdly, Vi^vamitra in the Rigveda is also a Rishi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Parana tradition also, 
ViSvamitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.**- Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvaku only, in the Puranas and they 
are Aikshv§,ka also according to the Brahmanas. For all these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bha.ratas, viz , 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bha^rata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmams the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two ha.s led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharata varsha from the second Bhara.ta. But 
tradition, even Puranic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called Bharatavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first Svayambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other Purina, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 

♦ The PurSnas derive Viiv§mitra from the Lunar line, but there ia a 
contradiction here between the Puranas and the R§,manyana and there 
is a contradiction among the PurSnas themselves. RamUyana, Bala- 
kSnda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of Vi^vamitra as Prajapati and 
then Ku^ka at once in who^e family of course Vi^vamitra was born even 
* according to the Pigveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the Ramayana but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Puranas derive Viivamitra in the Lunar line in two ways. Harivam§a 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of PurUravas than Ayu whose 
son was Nahusha ; while in janother place it derives him from Ajamidha 
and Janhu. I think the Puranic genealogy ought to give way hero to 
the Ramlyana which makes Vi^vamitra born in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
ya*. Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
their modem Kshatriya representatives, the Rathods who are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

t KuruSravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kuru, but I do not see why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
ii' eipressly said to be a TrEsadasyava and not a Kuru, The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same w'ay as DivodS.sa 
; ' hi A actually suggested by a Geriman 

' Vedic . scholar.'’ ,v. y, \ ^ ' 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one place 
in the Aitareya ■ BrlEhmana stands for wattior generally,’^ In 
the Nirukta in one' place Bharatas are said to mean priests sdso 
along with Kurus. ' The reason why Bharatas may be substi- 
tuted far Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned, in Vedic 
Index under Kuru, is not because they were identical with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
renown, and %vherever they were meant their name was to bt 
substituted ' in the sacrificial fomrulas.. In fine, there ate very' 
strong reasons to identify the' Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, viz., Epic days. Their representatives in the 
days of the Brilhmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the PurSms. 

Tlia identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Druhyus and the PtSrus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Pfirus became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuru-PSnchi- 
ias of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the Yadavas amongst whom was bom 
Krishna referred to in the Chhandogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, the §ibis and the 

Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purina tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and Brahmana 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor Yay^ti though this is doubted by Prof. 
Macdonell under the word Yayati in the Vedic Index. Purtl- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and Yayiti are all mentioned in the 1^- 


♦ Macdonell says under Kuru that Bharatas in this passage (ii, as) 
means the Baushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvantas# 
SUyana, however, translates Bharatas by warriors and' Satvantas by 
charioteers. This interpretation seems correct though the derivatiott of 
Bharata given by ^yana is lanciluL 1 think the word Bharatas became 
subsequently a synonym lor warriors and even for priests as stated 
further. 
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veda and form, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course, no express mention in the Rigveda of this 
connection between Yayati and the five_ peoples, Yadu and 
others, but some such connection may be inferred from hymn 
I. 31, where Yayati is mentioned. This hymn is composed by 
HimnyastQpa Ahgirasa and the Ahgirasas are connected, as we 
have 'already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Puranas, as 
it shows that (besides the Rishi Angirasa) Agni was revealed, ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Pururavas IR% 

) in which is plainly substituted for ; 
tmm as his representative. Thus, the Puram tradition, ; 
supported by these references in the Rigveda, cannot be fairly 
ignored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from i 
Pururavas down to Ajamidha are mentioned in the Rip’eda, 
and from Bharata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, in the 
BrShmanas. In short, the Lunar race Kshatriyas are undoubt- \ 
ediy a Vedic people identifiable with Pururavas and Ws 
descendants, Yadu. Turva^a and others. 

Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very imfort- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this; if the Solar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned 
in the Vedic literature^ how did the idea arise in Epic days ? 
The idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
. fancy of the Indo-.Aryans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
ancient times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
' ' ards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that 
c^in races were bom from the Sun and the Moon was not 
. . in' timatural one Wi^. the Epic and Purina writers. But some 
reason mast have influenced the selection of these gods as the 
ancestors of the two of Kshatriyas and we may try to see 
what this tea^Mn may ^ive been. Manu is even in the l?iev«i» 
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the son of Vivasvat. or the Sun. It is not an idea of the later 
Indo-Arj^ans but even of the Vedic Kshis and the word Bharata 
which was the origin of the name of the ancient Rigvedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatrivas was de- 
scended from the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
mgveda itself. The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas frorii 
the Moon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hen6e 
they must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difierence between these races in their observance of the year 
which is plainly discernible in the story of the MahSbharata 
fight. The PSndavas had to pass twelve years of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game 
Now the Kurus argued, when the PSndavas appeared in VirSta’s 
fight, that they were discovered before their time, but the PSn- 
davas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 
Bhishma decided the point in favour of the Pandavas and held 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days 
This decision would undoubtedly be strange if the Pandais 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sfifiSciently attracted 
the attention of scholars. I hold that this decision clearly 
proves that the PSndavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Taittiriya 
Samhita you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aryans, viz., the Civil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 334 days. Of course, later 
Aryans observed the Solar year only and these differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the Pandavas 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, must have observed 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himalayan people; while the 
Kurus or rather the DhartarSshtras as older people iqqgt havo 
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observed tbe solar year generaUy in vogue among the older 
Kdiatriyas, The people of the Punjab and of Ayodhyd and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were aU on the side of the DhartarSshtras. while on the side 
•of the PSndavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, the Pinchalas, who were apparently polyandxous 
still* and the YSdavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 

my opinion the difierept peoples ranged on either side observ^ 

different years apd they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed he 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the PSndavas. PSnchSlas, etc., were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the DhSrtarashtras them- 
selves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryans there. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 
but I thiriif it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the Mahabhaiata. I touch it here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic nanaes 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatiiyas. m.i 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguish- 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Pura^c 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 


Mahomedan times. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(i) Atpura inscription of §aktikum 5 ra relatii^ to the 
Guhilots of Mewad. 

{Indian Antiquary XXXIX 0/ 191) 

l5iraiW3H%^3:ricr=^r «fTJirf?[*T?2rf[%\wjTa^ !l 

i !?r5i3r?r 

I RJlflT 

II !ijrl^siraRR^?Rcr^i®R}5r 
Rf'llt IR II l'^trS¥Rd‘ ?r^ f55[?Jcf?f>T 5i| 5^FHr0T 

I ^WTSWRERSTR^I'T R =Etr*[ 

WR rI’TI 5 II \ II I 

jRqrRid: wmi sfR^sfe; II v || ?r ^gqfg: ftqr ^ |r- 

q?qr Rfr% n s?rff 

^ — ^srcfwg?;^ i'll n ^ ii 

'^ifRRRqt^gcfr sfl#5iq^qpR^ 5rai% 5iTi%efrfRj 

^mSRmcRS 11 d 11 5tf^RldS^ left 
*i|'?Sff5isrr«ft^F'r ii ^ it s^r^ci^s^ — 

RR Rp=a fllRRI: RR ^«SWIS:*IWR- 

Ijjfilir; II I! Sc. 


Harsha Stone Inscription relating to the Chshamlnas | . 
of Sambar. 

{Ep. Indica Vol. II. p- 121)- 

#1% iraTi% «— 's-L ^ ? ] •— ^ 

11 II s' 

sff^scsci# 5!T^3?IF: 

^>s,; asw ^ I 

fm ^ [ ir^ ] [ ^ ] j 

'sr^sft! II tv 11 

?Rf: >TOTt 5 t^ > 

iqcif§ci: 11 W 11 

^;n|54 Sii 

irrit^ '* 

fTiRfufir [ ^ ] i5n'>Tcrr?f?i'?i^ 

( 5r ) 11 11 

1 

[ 4 ]^^ [^] jm 

] 5®: 1 

=(Tft^ mm irw ^ 

II t'® ll 

|«nFd#g ^ 1 
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^ ^rf f^err ( oflir ) f^ar i 

f^aT??rraf^ 

Wifi \\ \% II 


f^l^'l^ II II 


«(ti%f5[i3tirf|?ir f^cPidi Tflgsr %£!(% ^ 

I ^irtciT^ ( ^r ) f^wrawr^ 

^cfr ft's [ i:i ] ii ^lui 

^ ^ ( ^ ) ^tr: I 

€l^%^ fcf[ f^fSPTt^qtJRt^ it II 

’er?iT f^?fT 'srnf^ i 

^sTrasR^JT^ -snw gg?:® ?ift% II 

fg»f5T^: gcfi^; 

f^sqrlt srn^ Mr%^1t: |i vt || 

wwirt iTg'Ns 5W»riE: 
l^r [ qR ] [ H ] fRf 3c=^ II \\ II 

^ti%%5r *fii^s>Tr f^[«5^sr ll ^5. II 

[ *T|T ] «T'^ 5sig*rt^P3^i?:^n 

fg!^Rq[T?5Rff^^rt fgs^pr*. II ’I'S II 

»Rg nl'sr^ unwrap 'n'^ ^ ^ I 

W 55 : 11 514 II 
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(3) Gwalior Blioja praSasti, relating to the Imperial Prati- 
haras of Kanauj p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 1903 — 04, p. 2S0. 

L I ^ 1^;^ n 

'mm ’^?;5TFi?nr€- 

^13 

6q!iTErfT5i?Rc!Tvi?:^f^r m \\ Ui 

L 2 

^ 5^T 

«cHRr55i«75iiTs 1! R It 

M s^wr 5Rj?f^i%crq^ 


®fTWj<i; il^ll 

5^m¥R:5 ( 

li ^ ii 

■ST^5?rr5ir#^c^f^5ip545iT! i§^cT4?if?«t^:jrr 

3t?i* Scft-¥ 3f5r’??i?iq[ i 

8f}5TI=t?n3SPHi:, 


i- 5 
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if® u K II 

«?Ej,35 SIM 5^154 stmfjrgi^: 

awf^ 55 ^<nt®?ii ^T? 5 trf^: ll 

5^1 ( ) l#? 


■f fi: sti^r fi^qrat 

fsSvra ^WJiriTif^w || 's 

3 TRr: 


*R(i- 


L7 


53 1^ f%?c4 

#r5Tr?;«n?Ti% tl <i ll 

*?5Pr3^ f^?fJf?iS^S55^5R^ 11 % li 

SR WRR grf^R- 


L 8 


fJri'i?? 

3?I^ It 1! 

STRg f%?Rt §w^w- 

q[^?q|ri^TT?ft^[q?nf?IR- 

^ f^55g'!iiif?Jif%; It u li 

gsCTT ?i*r 
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?^c(T I?l?^r5f^5f^f^l; ^'5R%55f'in% liui 

3f^j? ^T?Rr4ti^ Jr?rM5FFctT^” 

pr; 1 

'■ 5 ' 

gtH^W^st^T n \\^\\\ 

3?f%'irR^f5^3^WT Si?J? %sf55 \ 

Sfi5t it II 

srsjiqfg^t 1 

gt 

Lll qt5=JTf|?;Tf^«n4 II 

sn^pq ^ HUH 

^nscTfcHf f^^' 

^sr 9^5 

L 12 ^ ^^-~' 

ii«| qqt ^ ;^iRi%Jiwin^Tft|T%w; 11 %'S II 
sf^rq^^fScarf^rsTiq sgiqp# 

SI^5RW ®^! 9?it* 

L 13 ^ ^ 11 u II 

sfll; qr^*ti 

: SrH 1 

^ ^snlfiitqr 
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V : ; \ ■' ■■' SPlfeS ^ 
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5[3l<7f?o<l«T »?TP%^^57R5^^ li ||- 

R^?[T 

L 15 ! 

57 : ?r«i'0r§?;?5tr.R%5r?ri^^ fi^^r \\ ^\\\ 

7ra: I 

!Trr^^??277J7ir ini I! 
TOi:5Tgpf 

r^f i 

0 

sfi^iT 3r*i^' 

L 16 ftjqiJr 

’TSSrSi^lfTScfR tt il 

TW 1 

3??3:S737: msr s^r^rfN' II R'-, : 

!^{W*r5T*. §i:’trfe?«7r=5T^^ 

W 5 g|;^?; 5 rT: oti^*. l 

^fsr? 5 — 

L 17 ; 4 ts sm^MR^r u ^115. li 
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ExtraOs from important Smritis {Manu and Yajmvcdiyi 
iXcepieSi showing the freer social condition of India in ih 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 

— 

Sh: f Cra i 
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^ 11 
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sfRit jw; 
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^ g4r%JT!f^tr TitT: srrai^r: \ ^ 

V ft ^'4?T?r?qt ^T 

^Jii5?trf^cr: 5% ^ II 

\ ¥5|55sf^ fwiit I 

?{ S ^5T fe^: II 

^ qit^cfF^^rf^^Tf’C'ifr 5[T^I5T|'T^T: I 

snt m sTJi^F^^iT^ fl[^5 II 

K ’jnnqi'rn^ I 

sr?5at4 ci5^5wr t?s^Erfei li 
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? SHT^ ^ ^ ^l4 I 

?5^ st?ra?2r fir# II 
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\ snOTT s#- 

Y fI%^rg^aT 

gf%g; 

I m mfrorl^ 5iwTR^*rraffi l 

II 

^ 3TSl JlT^r 2lTJr!T?«R^ I 

in%t^ 3?r3fl[a sfr=^#iT: II 

\ w ’iSFrrfts=^fR'’T; I 

fm??qr ’a%ffi^t =^=«ir 5f?qi- 

%?5 WJTqf^T Jr5!?gRiw'^ if^ I 

V ?;m qpti^ai fjqig; I 

K '?ri%TT| *1^ gr«r ira«?pfr I . 

m ?qT?|<fi; II 
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GENESIS OF THE DICTUM 




We have not yet been able to trace the above dictnm, meaning 
that there would be only two varnas (Brahmins and §udras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malakara Bhatta of Benares in his work ^udrakamalakara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says "In some Purana” (Puranantare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the PurSna which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar §astri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Mlmansa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his MahabhSshya or commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Panini Patanjali says " 

’’ meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhashya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). NSgojibhatta of the 14th century A.D. in 
his commentary named Udyota says here " 

VWR ^>1%^ " Some one says that in using 

the word Brahmin the Bhashyakara intends to suggest that this 
leaxnii^ the Vedas is optional with othem." Vaidyanatha 
Hahideva PSyagunde of the i6th century, who has written a 
QrhSya on the Udyoth rtenarks on this " 1 
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^ ^Ti1r-i?!Ti5Tf4 otii i 

OT ^ IT ^Ti%?r: ^r ^ l^srsrra?}-: i 

^5|rrfi;” l Translation. 

The \\Titer of Udjrata expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz., that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and Vai§3?as are ex- 
pressty enjoined by the Smritis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takara), the word Brahmin in the Bhashya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and VaMjms have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor Vaiiyas. For a Smriti says “ In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriya.s and no Vaisya castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz., Brahmins and SQdra.s ” The editor Sivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhaya of Payagunde tacks on 
the remark ^RT tRfSl^rJnilRr- 

I “ To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated b}’ Kali^niga is not sensible and bence the word Brah- 
mill includes by upalakshana the three Varnas/" 

Tlie above is a curious illustration, how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DhannaSastra properly laid down the rule that all the three 
Varnas should study and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the pra.ctice in those days. This mie is natui'aliy embodied in 
Mann and other Smritis. \Yiim Patahjali wTOte his Bhashya 
after the general spi^ead of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri* 
yas and Vai§3'as had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
up the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patahjali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
e\‘^en without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
40 
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the couEtry, Brahmins d^w being' responsible for the preserva"'^ 
lion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Bud- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no comment 
was necessary. In the days of Nagojibhatta of about 1300 A.D. 
things had entirely changed. Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs — orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
some oidy. Hence Nagojibhatta found room to record the opinion 
of some me that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
Vai§yas was optional according to Patahjali. Payagunde of 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahonredans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south and 
after the Kslxatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi- 
nion that the Bhashyakara had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyuga rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three varnas have 
to study and understand the Veda. 


From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A. B. If the belief had arisen before the time of Nagojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
by Payagunde later and justified the statement of Patan- 
jdi by the simpler method viz., that Patanjali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and Va%as in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
'Nigojibhatta* 

It however, posdMe to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
' the dictato but" did iBt;support it. For we know that Kamali- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of NSgojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his §Qdrakainalakara— 

5i5ci^[-5frar i ^itf3iiwTT^rr& irfi- 

i^'Era:. Jf«rf^5q5r: 11 

1 . . . . • 5rrii'>Trt Iw srorfe^r i 

^it fit R^icin r?«I1%t 11 ^5i 

3=giit 1 1# ^ 5 Crafjrw 3|cr^ ^ 

sftstr?! jf r^^iar; l f^r s I: 

?ct?r»T^ng; l ?fd R^st^qr 

Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Purana gth Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is dedared as also in the i2th 
Skandha in the verse “ Devapi, brother of §antanu andMaru 
bom of the race of Ikshvaku will live in tlie village of Kalapa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of Kali, 
win again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and .^rama by the 
command of Vaaudeva.” Again in the Vi§hnu Purana also (il 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. Again in another Purana (it is said) “Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and §udras are the four varnas the 
first three of wluch are Dvijas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age only the first and the last remain. ” How then 
can you speak of subcastes bom of mixture with Dvijas ? The 
answer is ; this doubt is not correct for Vishnu says “In the 
Kali age some remain as seed ” and in the Matsya Purana it is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, Va%as and SQdras who 
will remain as seed (at the end of Kali) win become naingled with 
these in the beginning of Krita Yuga." From these two autho- 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that there are 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age though their appearance 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of life is defiled.” It must 
be pointed out that the author, KamalUmibhalta, belmyt* to 
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the famous Bhatta family of learned men and Dharma-^astris of 
Benares to which, belonged Gagabhatta also who crowned 
Sivaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged Najogibhatta and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of Dharma^astra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nagojibhatta it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of Kumarila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
DharmaSastra that there were no Kshatriyas nor Vai^as in 
the Kali age. For Kumarila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word Raja in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning ( 

)* The question was 

whether the word Raja in the sutra 
meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and VaiSya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatri3?*a kings alone could 
perform the Rajasuya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ' KalavMyantayoh sthitih ’ had not arisen in the days 
of Kumarila. In inscriptions of the R^htrakutas, the Silaiiaras 
and the Yadavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
ki^s by royal orders. But we find VijnSneSvara an authoritative 
writer on DharmaSastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that tire question was not inrportant in the 
' Kali age. Vijnine§vara*s- commentary belongs to the 12th century, 
,, Then Again* Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
; Si$trardio« not desist-'fiom|riescribmg the Yadavas as descen- 
' dants'Al iri'Kfi^fa Kshatriyas. No doubt, it may 
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be objected that he was a minister to the Yadava king Ramchan 
dra. But this eulogy of the Yadavas is not in a State document 
but in hi; work on DharmaSastra. And the famous saint and 
poet of Maliar&htra, JnaneSvara. also describes Ramachandra- 
rao Yadava as Kshatrya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We. therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when Jnanesvara wrote his poem in &ika 1212 or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahonie- 
dan times, in the easi and the south, where Payagundes and 
Kamalakar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. Rajavade, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the RMha 
Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, a contemporary of Sahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Chalukyas and the Rash- 
tokutas and the YMavas whose brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade is really surprisii^. In fact, Mr. Raja- 
vade himself observes Our readers will be astonished to find 
us calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners/' We may go 
further and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet fonnulated the theory that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
■ here we. find Mr,. Rajavade 'gomg to the opposite extreme and 
holdinf theppiniqn', that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas^ 
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Mr. Rajavade calls the Chalukyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or VaiSyas are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did tliey live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. Tlie 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military offlcers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rale ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India ev^entually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
Wiritya rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modern times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of Scindia, Holkar 
or Gaikwad cannot be looked upon ss foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside Maharashtra, For, their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostly by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Maratha families. And what is more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective teiTitories ruled by them their 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
families of the Deccan. This examination of the essentials of 
a" foreign rule will enable us to determine whether the Chain- 
kyas, the Rashtraktitas and the Yadavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in Maharashtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can the 
Chalukya, Rashtrakuir and Yadava rule in Maharashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into Maharashtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modern 
ruling families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages ^ 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinitfe 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rale. 

But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of Maharashtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and body, their 
political instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of th^; people of .the Deccan. In other words, they were fresh 
'mcoihers from the north mto Maharishtra, and had not yet lost 
’their higher Probably Mr. RS|avide calls < 
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thesa ruling families of the Deccan foreigners from this point 
of view. But properly considered this view also is not historic 
cally correGt. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
place according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavacle 
also, after. Paniiii and before Katyayana i. r., after 900 B. C 
hnd before 300 B. C. The only point of difterence between us is 
that while Mr. Rajavacle thinks that this settlement took place 
after Buddha i. e,, after 500 B, C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as we do the opinion of Dr* 
Sir Bhandarkar) i. e,, about the 7th century B. C, (see Vol.Lp.79). 
But whether the Aryans of Maharashtra came to it before or 
after Birldha does not concurn us here. The question here is: 
Did the early Chaliikyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the Maratha Aryans settled there for 
centuries ? Similarly did the Rashtrakutas whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the Yadavas whose rule began about 1100 
A.D. some to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Raj a vade's apparent view that these families were 
fresh-comers is wrong and proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us take the case of the early Chaliikyas, PulakeSin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas is not mentioned in any 
inscriptionai record of the early Chaliikyas themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the. Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
roll A.D (See Ranastipundi grant E. L VoL VT p. 357)* When 
after the new editions of the Puranas notably after the Bhaga- 
vata of about the loth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Puraijic solar and lunar Kshatriya Vamsas it is 
very probable that the Eastern Chalukyas promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar Vamfe and that they orL 
ginaiiy ruled in Ayodhya. The most famous family of this 
VamSa was of the Pindavas and tfdayana was the last famous 
4X 
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historical king of this family who ruled in KauSambi about 
600 B. G. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in AyodhyS, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first Chalukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early ChSlukyas (who were then appae 
rently believed to be solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given 0- 
late as tooo A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early ChSlukyas they appear to be, as we have already recordas 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatriyas of the Mand- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern Chalukyas being Bharad- 
vaja. Their marrkge relations appear from their grants to be 
generally contracted with Pallavas, Rashtrakfitas and Ssndra- 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
the modern Maratha families of Palave Ratakute and Sinde. 

The case of the Rashtrakfitas is stUl clearer . Their rule be- 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comcrs 
at that time ; for it can be dearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions ol 
the Chalukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the Rastrakfitas. And the early records of the 
Rashtrakfitas themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the Chalukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated §aka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first Rashtrakfite king recover- 
ed back the Lakshmi or r^al splendour of the Ratia kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Nixayam who brought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( 

J. Bom. Br.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
ketas always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during Chalukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, clear from Chalukya as well as Rashtrakfita 
rfetiords ’ that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
‘406 “A. Hri, «. 'about '350 years before their Imperial rule 
. 4 il|an about 750 A. D.'-'" ■ 
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The Rashtrakuta records no doubt describe them as La tte- 
iQrapuradhigvara or kings of the town of LattalCra and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that -fliis was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the torvn of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit name 
instead of the Prakrit LatialSra in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Mannyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of the Radrtakiites . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying LattalBra 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques- 
tion is when did the RashtrakStas come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did they come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh -comers into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in MSharashtra when they became masters of it. 

'■if .jisii* 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of Maharash- 
tra, being as old as the days of ASoka {250 B.C). These RSah- 
trakStas are the same people as the Rashtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of A§oka. The word Rashtrakuta, as we have 
already stated, means chief amoi^ the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth liei embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in Rashtraketa records that in the vaifafei of the YSdava Satyaki 
there was a king named Ratta whose son was Rdshtrakfita Who 
gave his name to the family. The Rashtrakutas were, there- 
fore, Rattas, in fact the original people who gave their name to 

• the country and the kingdom of the Rlshtrakfitas is described in 
their records and even in the Puranas as Ratarajya. It seelns, 
therefore, that the rule of the R 5 shtiakfitas was par exceUenca 
MarathS rule and they were emphatically a B&rathS family. 
For the ChSlukyas of BadSmi had latterly become so to speak a 
Karnataka family and their kingdom is in RSi^trakCta records 
s|)bkeii of as the kingdom of th« Kafnatakas (see p. 14^ ), 
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may be mentioned here: that while Karnataka scholars try to 
represent the Chalukyas as southern or Karnataka Kshatriyas 
and not Marathas, Mr. Raj avade tries to prove tlrat they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were Maratha Kshatriyas of the Deccan. These different 
views are practica,lly one and the sa,me for the Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakutas and Yadavas originally all came from the 
north, Marathas and Karnatakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from the north. What is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh-comers into the Deccan or Karnataka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particularly the Rashtrakutas were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest Maratha Kshatriya 
families of MahSrashtra. 

Lastly, the Yadavas who established their rule over Maha- 
rashtra about iioo A.D cannot also be pror^ed to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha- 
triyas belonging to the YSdava VamSa as their name indicates, 
believed to be descended from Sri Krishna as stated in a PraSasti 
of Hemadri : and from ' the same PraSasti it seems dear 
that they were long established in the Deccan ; (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). “They all originally 
belonged to Mathura ; from the time of Krishna they were lords 
of Dvaraka. From the son of Subahu, these heroes of Yadava 
vam§a ruled in the south.” The intermediate steps between 
Subahu and Seuna who gave his name to the country are many 
and we can well see that when the Yadavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
relations with Chalukyms and other MarathS families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
therefore, as completely MarathSs as other Maratha families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the ChSJukyas, the 
Rashtraketas and. the Yadavas as foreigners and treats their 
rule as foreign in the Deccan, the Bhosales of §ivaji were 
more certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rule as, , fereigu. belonged to the 
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Northern Rajput family of the gisodias. It is sometimes 
thmight that this myth was created by Chilais and otter 
aatterett of Swaj. at the time of his coronation. 

Ml. Ra]vade by the discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of Sahaji has set at rest Jl 
such doubts and ^ shown that the belief prevailed even in the 
time of Sivaji s father. We have always accepted the trntli of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefly for^the fact that in 
lists of ^feratha family names beloiiginj to 
which TO have come across, the Bhosales arc not mentioned at 
all. Tins discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view a 
view which we have already recorded at page ^ of this voluine 
Perhaps, it may be obiected by some 

given as KauSika in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the Sisodias is Laijavapa. There is no doubt thisdiscreiiancy exists- 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion ol the Pandits 

of the Deccan J^ecorded m VijnaneSvara’s dictum that Kshatriva® 

have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 

Purohitas. men the Bhosale family 
they probably took up the Kaugika gotra from their new PurT- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of givaji’s coronation he wS 
certamly have estabhshed the Baijavapa gotra of the Sisodias 
for his patron’s family. It, therefore, seems pmbable “he 
pedigree fiom the Udaipur family believed in gahafi’s time fa 
true abd believable. But that epart, wlat ™ ar“ 

with hett a since the Bhosales were undouMy 
Kshatriyas from the north even according to Mr Raiix-sdJ 
why does he not look upon their rule as tore%nT' In a t on 
his theory the foreign domination of Maharashtra comes down 

years. 

For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as^ thev 
did from Ronkan and even to Konkan from Persia accordin? to a 
aeory of Mr. ttajavade. But historically speS; tte S^fe 
^ough belonging to a gisodia northern Kshatriya iamfly c“ 
tieated as foreignera, for they had settled in the Deccan nearly 

their marriage relations 
were aU with MarStlia families of the Deccan ; thirdly they never 
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looked back to Chitore nor even wished to return to the north 
and fourthly and lastly -the soldiers and officers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
Sivaji in his struggle for independence bein|: the Mavala MarE- 
thas of the Poona district. In short, even Sivaji’s rule and the 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, §isodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Mahardshtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with MarSthas for 
300 years was practically a MarStha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by Sivaji the founder 
of Marathi rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient Marathls cannot j really be consi- 
dered to be low jr in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the Niga vam&i. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the Mahibhirata we know 
that the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
ovas and were their hereditary enemies for three genen tions. 
In the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya which was in effect a wav of 
extermination waged against them, many Nagas perished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
Nagas recorded in the Mahabhirata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavade hss himself pointed out, among Marathi families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSila in the Panjab down to the Plndya coun- 
try in the south as can he gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
Marlftas, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and MarSthS history shows 
that it is not only Sivlji of the Sisodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited .extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
tvea then from ttn^ubtod ancient .MirSthl families who^ 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, such as Ranoji ' 
Scindia and Malhararao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
diers and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia's fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an organisor of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. Raja- 
vade that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Eshatriyas of the north is itself mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the Chalukyas and Rashtraktitas 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the Marathas of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisation and of less vigour than the Eshatriyas of 
the north ? EthnologicalJy the Marathas maybe consie'ered to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dnividian people but siK-h mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken paice even in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth of thePandavas 
and other heroes of the Majiabharata and the Puranas. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Eshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physical characters! tics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true that the Rajputs of 
Rajputina and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Aryan physi- 
cal characteristics and are purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But as vre have shown above, history does not 
show that the Marathas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities. And if the Mara- 
thas could not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Eshatriyas of the north could not and north and 
^outh were eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mahomedans. Before the Western Aryans of the pre- 
sent day too both have equally bent their necks. If any thing, 
it Was in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle w^as made 
against the domination of foreign Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success under Sivaji must be shared if it is to be 
shared, equally between the Eshatriyas of the north and the 
Marathas of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon thfe Marathas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation 'and capacities is, therefore# not correct from any 
stand-point* 
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Ttet in thp first »nd sub-penods o Mednpval 

HiS ae MsritUs were looted npon as Kshalnsas and ol 
s by the Kshattiyas of the north we have toady 
Sown But we may tether add here that jnst as Ksliatnya 
See ol the north are in historical times known to have com. 
“Sfsoothwe have historical evidence to show that at tet 
Kshatriva family went from the south to the north, 
SSirtS-c SfStained Zt only renown bnt Ml recognition 
Dsimit tamilv We are here anticipating matters which 
Su ^ Sc dSn our third Volume bnt we may state h™ 

r" h?t:“Se of the most valiant Kajap.it clam 

f^eclare that they came originally from the Dtcean 
*' * PMqMraVut'i which by the usual rules ot Prakrit 

taTrsfomation has become Rathoda. Of course this family is 
At the same as the Rashtrakuta family ave have desaibed m 
not the sain . Rathods of the north are a solar 

this volume r ^ Gautama. We mention this fact 

hie XeveT simply to show that in the tenth century h3. 

were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
eind founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
^ ^whatever to distinguish between the capacities 
SX and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south; 

Wc may thus conclude that the Chalukya or Rishjakuta 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that oi \\ilum 
the Conquerer over England who came to England ® 
conquered it with the aid of his f 

^iibiection by the aid of the same foreign warriors, 

' rfers of the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta rule had been established 
to . o/ceuturiepuud they fouud^ aud mto.^ 

tbeii iiile not by the aid of foreign peoples bnt ‘y JJ® ‘'‘’P 
the people of the Deccan itself. They were thus in effect Mara 
tbS Ksbatriyas and the theory of Mr. Kaiii™* ^ 
northern foreign Kshatnyas is, to say the hast, not w 

fotinded# 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring here in one 
pkce all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were M^thas 
but not Kshatnyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century a.D. A Nasik cave 
rnscription of Gotamlputra Satakarni describes him as " Khativa 
^Dapamana— Damanassa" i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatnyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamlputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are. therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the Rashtrakutas, the ASmakas and others mentioned 
m the inscriptions of ASoka. Next we have the evidence of 
Sabarasvamin author of the Bhashya on the Mim|nsa Setrus of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Rajas even though 
they may not actually be doing the wofk of a Raja mz., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again Kum§rila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhashya of Sahara rfemarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the Bhashyakara in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves Rajas was really prevalent among the Marathas 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinatya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always means Maratha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakrit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the Marathas of the Deccan were in the yth 
and 8th centuries coilsidered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling) Maratha famfiies styling themselves 
Rajas still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsaiig for this statement of Kumarila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls PulakeSin king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
Rashtrakutas were considered to be- descendants of Satyaki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the Yadavas were considered to be 
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. 6 ■ himself by Hcmtdri, a great Brah- ■*" 

descendants of belonging to the I2th century A.B, 

min writer on Bbarm ^^i^t^nd Marathi poet, describes 

Even Jnane§\ara, the . _ +birteenth century as a lunar 

RSmadeorao Y"*va commentsr)- on tho Bhop- 

”” 

vadglta. This on Dharma-Sastra is in 

twelve centuries of ^ ; tbe Marathas were all alon^ 

our view there are no Kshatri- 

treated as Ksha.triya • existence hereafter as 

yas or Vai§yas in the notably found expression m the ^ 

shown in ’ writers of the Deccan. The Marathas 

works of Dhartna-Sas touch with Vedic rites and 

in Mahomedan times , properly kept up by them 

the gotra system was - ViinaneSvara that Kshatrijus 

owing to wo"g ^ y j^^r^thas as Kshatriyas had 
have no gotras of the • , , ^ the inscriptions of 

certainly tieir own grtta » ft/Rate. 

pnlakeSin and otlien. . n unaccountablv mcntioii 

k.u and VM™ eo“»™nc. with .i. pn.cti„ . 

their gotras though 1 1 - • .p- . trivas of the time : for we 

also follow^ by^the ^ records of the Pratiharas 

^^IhfRrrrg /S; Thlsdrcumstance encouraged 
and other ^ tern by the MarathSs. .Thcie is, 

the neglect of the f ^ i., K^atriyasof the north 

however, reason to beheve that like the ; 

the Mardthas ^1- 
among the Kajputs 0_ 

clan-system and not j, 

Vedic rites be most interesting if these 

Mahomedan tmts as Swlra^ n . 

ancient vamSavalis of n, . • ^ old 'documents, 

the diligent search goiUg on in B 

But whether such vamSavahs ^ 

spite of P"" , ^ conceded that the Marathas must 


nhfive. 
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We will close this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of Maratha Kshatriya families from p\iblished and un- 
published ancieiit records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
Kau^ika while that of NiinbaJkars (Paramaras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Patankars and ol Dubals of Karhad is Bharad- 
vaja which is the gotra given in ancient records oi the northern 
Chalukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the Mane family of Mhasvacl is Atri, their clan being Gaura, 
The gotra of Palaves oi Pallavas is Bharadvaja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Chalkes is Manavya mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their stste records to be Bhargava. 
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RAl BAHADUR GAURISHANKAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL. 

It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa RSwal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- a 
charini Patrika Part I No. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bappa which the learned Pandit has recently obtained; 
and contains a full discussion of all the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. Rai Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha's intimate 
acquintance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that his views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 4 

tain his views on BappS R^wal, although they may differ in some parti- f 

culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar’s views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where ^ 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volumot 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin } 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether BappS. was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of BappS. recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 

It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. 1034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahideva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bappa was a Brahmin (Vipra), Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression RaghuvamSa-kirtipiiimi^ 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the NaravEhana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. E. 1028. 

'This inscription is republished by Dr* D* R* Bhandarkar Mmsell in B.B, 

R, A, S* Vol, XXII p. lay*-.; Bandit Gaurisiuimtor Ojha tMnte that ^ 
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,.».. ta ™.ty tt. ,£.“?S15“’'h r" ■' 

Sp-Tijr-fs rB^jsrr •“ “• <" 

toowl^r omltMd to l.to into «»ia«."on“tS'i’’SiSS(.”lS; 
It donly Mlora ttot tlmo uctio of EMoga „ko w«r« tb* gS 

w. mtaoentU ■« "Ptoodiog th. faa. of a. Lbilov,*" S, °l™ 

word piSuna means displaying (see Apte's Die.); the epithet conU frit 7 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is ttereW 
as early as the NaravShana inscription of V. E, loU^r A a 
was not only famed as the greatest king and even the fomL^^ T 
GoMaV^but ib= ™s. wo. taow. 
toramto Ojf» b„ ooMoioiy tlo o,«j„ of fflotfoUy poS, oJ?S. 
Old authority for believing that Bappa was consiJred 7 t ^ 
race Kshatiiya both from this inscription and also Bappa’s coin (pw 2to)T 


V at inscription recorded only 6 years 

rfter ttos N^avahana inscnption should, therefore, be translated 2 
tag Md not Brahmin. But how do the Chitod and Abu inscriptions sav 
^t Bappa was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Ga2ishank2 
nghtly sa^ that ttey do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained in 
tb, b«iy of tbl. book (p. 3,) bow fb. wort bSl,*„ f.nS?," 
enption b«ng misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
search of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs Thev 
pneraUy mvented new origins for the Rajput iamiUes and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chahamanas who were aU along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
faon represents the first Chahamana as born from a tear of the Vatsa Pi»iii 
tamself. Similarly the Paramaras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bom from Vasishtha’s sacrificial fire ; and the Chalukyas who 
are of the Bharadvaja gotra are said to have been bom from the chaluka 
or handful of water in the hands of Drona Bharadvaja. We have clearly 
explained in out chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ksha- 
tnyashave the same gotr^ (see pp. 56-63) but medieval bards who did 
not probably sufficiently know Vedic Sutra Uterature mvented new stories 


^ewordi^is I 

^ p. 167. 
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for tlie iomd&vs i&f Ksbatnya families in wMcli they are represented as 
Brahmins. Even the Pratih^ras who were also known as , Solar race 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been born I'roro. a Brahmia 
lather and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred years 
this new theory of Bappa being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 axid 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Prithviraj and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin lor 
(Tuhiiots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden coin. All later records copy the Chitod tradi« 
lion including the Ekalinga Purana and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least; just as Vam^a Bhasliasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappa being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Narav'ahana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the ChStsu inscription t'wo words in which 
Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhiiots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishaiikar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point {p, 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr. D, R, Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Ch&tsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur dty, 
It relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; but it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we will, therefore, notice this inscription further in this conneciioi. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription givc^ a 
genealogy extending over 12 kin^ from one Bhatripatta of the family 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of Kima and Dr. D. K. 
Bhandarkar says at page ii {E. I. XII) “ REma here referred to of 
course* Paralurama and what the verse intends saying i$ that as Paralu* 
ri-ma was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
patta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; m 
other words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, i, e., what is now known as 
Brahmakshatra/* ' This dearly'' show’s how Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
sessed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhiiots. For Ihe 
theory represents l^ppa alone as a Brahmin and not avery king in the 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a 
Brahmin ; and he could not be so as we shall pr«»eiitly show. Nor can he be 
ropfeeented to be a Brahanin, beeause he !$ Hktned to Parlurtoa. For one 
must always remember ikm. ;'dtinition of Upamii given by Maiswstta 
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viz tiat jfcere can be a simile only ^hen there is a resemblance in soma 
points and a difference m others, m order, therefore, that Bhatripatt. 
may be taken to a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
t^t he was a Brahmin. And farther Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
afeo Ignored the word • asame which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.*** . 


The second word which has similarly been misinterpreted is the word 
dvi a used m connection with king Sri Harsharaja bom from §ankaragana. 
a descendant of Bhatnpatta, on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
at p. 1 * ■■In msenptions of this period, so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ■■ Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice-born. The word means, so far as we ran 
judge, r.o more than "twice bom’ in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous versef. In the previous verse, §ankaragana is said to have 
married one Yajja who was like PSrvati. because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with Siva (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargana and Yajja {who were like Sankara and PSrvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in thi.s connection, twice- 
born, as Skanda wa.s born twice through Sikhi or fire. The c.jcpressir.n- 
,> * Sikhinah parigriliatayS. !.■> not quite clear, but it refers in our view to Skau- 

da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet’s stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the X'Z descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? And 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Brahmin and YajjS was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. YajjS 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considers ■ 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Srlharsharaja could not have been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 

n-heverseisasfoiiews; 8i^srTif)trft^5rajri}cf|;T ^ I 

^ 

P- J3. 

fThe two verses 

«i5Bnr!TW 


^ AvmmiK 

from our present condition, were borne in mind. We have already describ- 
ed the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V, and have also 
explained the custom of Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p, 192-5). But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives. Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bappa Kawal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the next Idng wa3 the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that Bappa married many wives chieSy 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bapp§. had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a RSshtrakuta or a ChB- 
hamSna or a Huna* family. Similarly this ChStsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to ChShamSna or Para- 
mara family and hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute of being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni records 
that the Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bapj^'s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smritis and there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaipur family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if Bappa is represented as a Brahmin by the Chitod and 
Abu inscriptions of V, E. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that docs 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vamla as a Brahmin Vamia. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently under a wrong impression in this 


* hot necessarily a'Mlecchha family as. It is also •the mm® of 

a K!Shat«y^family.("S»'8allih A. B* XXXI p. 117 note ii), 
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respect. ■ WlfllT f^| ’ (p. 265) is too general a state- 

ment and it mnst be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent BappS alone ' as a Brahmin and not this family arid that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of BappS, being looked upon as a Brah- 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a differnt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of BappS-’s being a Brahmin, into believing that the status 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have shovm, 
Bappa's being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family's being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Naravahana settles 
the point and Bappa’s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahideva. 

And the mischief has, we tliink, further been aggravated by the mis* 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is clear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of NSgahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod inscription. In fact 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of NSgahradaor Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar, It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan-* 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meanirig Nagar Brahmin (p. 267). The result has been that the word 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of BappS being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does. not 
describe Bappa as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too. glad . 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes Nagahrada . 
as Anandapura never, 

thought that Bappa was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 
as given in Ekalinga PurSna and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
tion like the Agnivania m^^-th arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaurishankar has conclusively shown, we have to hold that BappE REWal 
was a solar race Kshatriya, from the NaravShana inscription- and the 
golden coin of BappE, 

Whether BappE belonged to an ofi-shoot of the Valabh! family, which 
might have established itself at Nagada is a question which may here be 
discussed before' preceding further, BappE’s great exploit, historically spt- ' 
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„a= bis taking the fort of Chitod aad supplanting the Mori djmasty - 
V h ruled there Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
Itot traditions should gather. The case of BappE seems to us to exactly 
reremble that of §ivaji in this as in many respects. When Sivaji founded 
aTtadependent kingdom defeating four Mahomedan powers, he was 
StuLly extolled to the highest and histonans and Bakharkars and even 
^^stem wouldfindfor him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
in his own hfe-time with the then best blood among Rajputs 
aSaji was believed to be descended from the Sisodia family of Uda- 
nur kia ^as similarly connected probably m Ms own hfe-bme with 
roval blood in his time and his connection was estabhshed with 
ae Slal fkily of Valabhi which was then known as the best Kshatnya 
Smily as evidenced by Harsha's giving Ms daughter to a Mng of tbs ^ 
V who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatnya. M fact 
ks very conkction of BappE’s family with the. royal family o^ Valabhi 
Sch wL then ruling it shows that that family was considered the best 
S5Sly“ family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
S ^ SS race lamily as Udaipur tradition represents it In our view 
the'eenealogy of ^ivaji as a descendant of theSisodias of Udaipur is not 

ooncold story and we equa^^ the Guhila family of 

?3, rrdrin which Bappa was bom was similarly connected with the 

lor % aka family of Valabhi. But what we urge is that even if tbs 

Maitcaka fa y k^f^^ on ^ by bards of the eighth and later 

reSis it at least esMblishes the fact that the \'alabhl family was then 
TepSr^o bfa solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

2 The Dates of Bappa’s Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection witli. BappE viz.. Ms dates 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view oi 
?ai Bah^nr Ganrishankar Ojha wd- the view adopted ni *1^'® 
St^fir difierences. however, exist and must ^ f 

SST ^d first with regard to the date of BappE’s birth We have 
this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
M kwad and "wMch, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulhes 
kkd bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to ^ ^ 
fhZ BappE was horn in St. 191. This figure was thus a nddle before 
?od IdL explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhi wMch he wrongly put two hundred 
actually took place We now know , from inscriptions that Valabhi Mng 

were still ruling when BappE rose to fortune f f the 

Th^ ex-DlanatioE of the figure which we have given (p. 75) this that tue 
l^rsSoulfS^cknted Lt from the extinction of ValahM rule hut from 
its f orrodMg by Bhatoka in 509 A.D. The figure 191 
70b A.D. as the date of Bapj^’s Mirth and it fits 10 well with th« Mstory 
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of the period, Man Mori’s inscription atCMtod dated 770.,s!iGwing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by " BappS. Pandit ' . 
Gaurishankar Oj ha, has however, shown that St. 191 was the traditional 
date, in; Me wad not of Bappa’s birth but. of his accession to the gaddi ' of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke's Tod Vol, I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa's birth (p. 229); 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of Bappa. Probably Crooke for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of Bappa’s accession by local oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaiiri:dmnkar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappa having 
obtained boons became endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekaiinga 
and Hirita in 19 x (Magha Suddha 7) at the age of fifteen The fact ia 
thus ceii:ain that St. or year 191 is the date of Bappa’s accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figure is, therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa's accession 
is therefore St, 791 or A.D. 734 and as Bappa cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for Bappa's birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St. 791 i,e. at the time of the taking of Chitod, In short 
Bappa’s birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 712 A.P, 

But it may be urged that this is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, this explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings ^specially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words * ekagranavati ' etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure. 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
3’'ears may be counted from the date of GuhSditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila w-as forunded at Idar. That date as shown in 
VoL I (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s accession. And if Bappa was then 
30 years old as w^e have taken him to be, the date of his birth would be 
700 A.D. as already taken, ' 
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TMs explanation of the figure 19X is supported to our mind by the 
Kais^gar inscription itself wherein it is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Samvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed BappS came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from AyodhyS. and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya {p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya's son was called Padmaditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guhaditya's eldest son was Bappa. It clearly, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhl 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before Bappa. A period of 
191 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, Guhaditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resonable date for BappE's accession in this way also. The date 
of Bappa's accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread 19 1 for 791 Samvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before Guhaditya came to the throne of Valabhi. The date of 
Bappa*s birth will depend upon the view that we take of Bappa's age 
at accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
foody can doubt and he may foe taken either 22 or 30 years old and the 
date ofBappS,'s birth would foe 7x2 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bappa's accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and writte# tradition gives 19X as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to foe reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhl. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishmeiit of Valabhai rule, thinking that was 
the date of Bapp§.*s birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
BappE's accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of Guhasena of Valabhi which 
began in 539 A.D. ; and hence the date of Bappa's accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
feat of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Safixvat and secondly the idea 
H^t S 4 791 was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. 191 is not 
Plausible, uxfiess the very record, stone or paper is before us, Moreover 
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as stated above the Raisi-gair Inscriptipii which gives this period in. words 

one hundred and ninety one clearly leads to the idea that the period is 
to be recokoned from the time of that son of Vijayabhupa from whom the 
name ending of the Idng was changed from Sena to Aditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhi d3niaoty. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the ValabM d3masty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as PadmSditya, Sivadtya and 
so oil, except Sn§-ditya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the ofi-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this Raisagar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.D. computed 19 1 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhi 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guiiila whose rule began 
in 539 A,D. This gives a date for BappE’s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly with the end of Man Mori's rule at Chi tod 
his inscription at Chi tod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bappa's accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bapp§,'s abdication. Tod gives 
tills date on the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this figure ought to have been St. 810, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words 'khachandradig- 
gaja. ' (Ekalinga Mahatmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
iaka pafichSshtashat or 685 A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. S20 is more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappa 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar's dates, we believe that Bappa was bom in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the age of 22 and abdicated in V. E. 810 or 753 A.D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the dates which we have proposed viz. 700, 730 and 763 for the three 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would, extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner^tradition, therefore, seems to .be more correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Shankar to identify KSlabhoja with BappS and let ns consider whether 

these dilEciilties are insuperable. 

The. first and, foremost difficulty is that caused, by the dates of, the 
inscriptions' of Sila and AparSjita two names in this genealogy viz.., .V. E. . 
.703 and. 718 or A.D. 646' and 661.- Since Bappa^s probable date of. 
acesssionds 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne, of . ' 
CMtod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the Sila of 
646 A.D. or the Apari-jita of 661 A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or three degrees later. Bnt there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of Sila and Apar§.jita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpiira genealogy. They may be Guhiia-vamSis ,but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the Chatsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, are these kings Sila and AparS-jita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found, Guhila’s ancestors or descendants ? 

First we tlhnk that Guhila is both a son of Bappa and an ancestor’ 
The Chi tod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappa and Bappa retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. 

seem to us proper that these inscriptions 
of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Giihilagotra-Karendrachandra appearing in the 
Naravahana inscription dated V, E. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
either that Bappa was a moon among kings of the Guhila gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappa was a moon to kings in the Guhilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhila born of the Valabhl king 
Guhasena or of Guliasena himself. There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guliilas, one before BappS. and 
the other a son of Bappt, The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputras.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent Idngs from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadatta as none else bnt Guliila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappk as king K^labhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta ** the origin of Guhila family " does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently m GuMla family was started by Guhadatta whose son GuMla 
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gave his name to the family. Moreover the words Jayati Sri May he 
triumph indicate that Gtihadatta was a very great king . If Bappa is 
brought down the list and identified with KSilabhoja what is it that made 
Guhadatta great or even Guhila great ? The memorable exploit of Bapps, 
111 founding an independent kingdom at Chitod goes not to the founder 
of the family but to a descendant many degrees below ! ! ! 

Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar has seen this defect and tries to show that 
Guhila alias Guhadatta was himself an illustrious king w^hose coin has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule extended as far as that 
place (p. 283). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from Mewad but they must have been current 
there as is inferred by Carlylle himself the editor (Cunningham’s Archeo- 
logical Survey Report Vol. IV p. 95). We have referred to this volume 
and find that this Guhila in Carlylle’s opinion could not be the Guhila 
of the Atpura inscription. If ^ila and AparEjita are taken to be his 
descendants as Gaurishankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 598. (We must remember that in this line we cannot use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A.D.) . Prat^pavardhana was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari family of 
Kanauj w’as also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend” 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20 years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. he 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi family him- 
self. In fact Carllyle himself suggests this when he observes. Up- 
wards! of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
"tion in an ancient western fdrrn of the Sanskrit character which I read 
plainly as 'Guhila §ri’ or 'Sri Guhila.* These might possibly be coins of 
§ri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar of A.D, 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these coins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be 'attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
GrahSditya or Guhaditya of the same race the son of &laiditya of the ex** 
polled dynasty of Valabhi or SaurEshtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era.** Valabhi or Saur§.shti*a history was not well elucidated in the days 
of Carllyle, but it is to be remembered that he thought that the com 
was as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the- origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now Imow for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A.D. and that he was an indepednent 
king having declared his independance of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have extended Ms 
sway as far as Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, Very probabM' that’ there; 'vrere' twO' GuMIas who were famous, one 
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fact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura insenp ion 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhi family rom w 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprui^» * 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as idenrical with 
of the Valahhi dynasty. He probably loote .upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near ^ 

if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of he 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and 
though it may be. does not satisfy the requirements of the case, ior 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura msci^ ion 
Bapps. whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. is name 
oven is not mentioned nor also this exploit against the name of Halabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the insenption or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore Bappa or his great exploit alto- 
getber ia tbe Atpura inscription of V. E. 1038 when we know tba' on } 
■6’yeais' before in tbe Haravi-batta'inscrlptlon BappS. is mentioned by tnat 
name aiid be is described there as tbe most illustrious of tbe Gubda kings. 
Secondly tbe epithet **. Saandapuravinirgata eaimot apply to Gubasena 
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of Valablii. For Valabhl ,is not yet ■shown to have had,, this name. also. 
Anandapnra ,is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar, and, had' 
Guhadatta been taken.,'to be a Brahmin come -from Vadnagar,- it would 
ha.ve. '.applied '.to, him properly.. But as;it i.s certain, that .G'uhadatta 
was not a. Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
come .from Anandapura , or Nagada ' would Avell apply ' to B'appa, 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has In his usual way ignored the word ‘ tad * used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 1 70' Bengal R. A. S. .Nevr series Vol, V) m%en he 
translates the line jiyad &C, as “ May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines ” &c,, whereas the translation ought to have been “ May that 
Anandapura be victorious/’ meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verse (8) viz. Nagahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74, 75} that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra Bappa came 
from Anandapura alias Nagahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and Kagahrada is one 
of these, Bappa’s coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There* 
fore, we maintain that the epithets ‘come from Anandapura or Nagaday' 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bappa alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhi at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word ‘ vinirgata ' shows that the man originalljr came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to Bappa properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet ‘ viprakula** 
nandana ' applies to Bappa appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
^ delighter of Brahmin families * refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappa, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bappa and it would foe absurd 
to think tha.t the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about Bappa or Ms great exploit. It seems, there* 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of Bappa and putting together the NaravEhana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or BappS, was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. | 

It remains to consider how^ the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappa. We have stated that Bappa was 
his usual name and not given to Mm as founder of the family 
(p. 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta w^hich is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show Ms family connection. Bappa according to our view 
belonged to a branch 
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Nagada and .according to .the Haisagar inscriptioii det.aned,. above the 
Mags of this' G.tihila vamia called themselves by.. names 'ending in 
Aditya. These .mames, .from the beg.inning are given therein as i Pad- 
maditya, a iivMitya, • 3 Haradatta, 4 SufasMitya, 3 SiuiuildiMitya, 

6 ' S'oniadatta/ 7 .SllMitya* 8 KeshavMitya, ,9 NSglditya, 10 Bhoga* 
ditya, XI Devaditya, 12 Asaditya, 13 KalabhojSditya, 14 GiihSditya. 

‘' These are the 14 Adityas so says the Eaisagar inscxiption and " the 
eldest son of the last was BappE '(Bhav. Ins. p. 150). ' Now: probably 
these are imaginary names but the name Siiaditya occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. E. is of one SilSditya and not o.f 
Slla (see Report Western circle for 1909 p, 48 referred to by Br. B. Ih 
Bhandarkat Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition is that the Valabhl kings separating from Valabhl 
were called for 14 generations b3^ names ending in Adit^^a and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from BappE and his 
son Guhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditya 
at the end and accordingly^ we find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Aditya. The Slla, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the Slladitya whose inscription of V. E, 
703 has been found. But what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is GuhEditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that BappS, may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta ; nay we even think that GuhSdatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands for GuhSditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. BappS was prac- 
tically the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in the sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guhila, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as , we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that wc are not 
Justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the B§,napura Inscription V. E, 1496 which tersely 
jives the genealogy as follows 1 §ri Bappa' 2 §ri Guhila 3 Blioja 4 
feahendra 5 §i!a dliSIabhoja 7 Bhatripatta 8 Sinha &c. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order a little, thev 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Purva- 
pi^m^pya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
m inscriptions are unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence.' we are not prepared to identify ^ Bappa 
ofther , with ,KilabhoJa or with KhommS-pa but place him at the head 
ot the genealogy given by the Atpura inscription, 
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Note.— RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OE THIS PERIOD. 

: ■ I 

Professor .Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recently dis- 
covered a copper *plate grant made by a Siialmra king of Thana in Saka 
915 or A.B. 993, which will shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the Bashtra- 
khtas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these SilSliSras of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the R§.shtrakuta d^masty in about 974 A.B., and the grant 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Katta- 
rajya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the B,ashtrakutas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; .for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the KSshtra- 
kutas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we arc assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
RSishtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rashtrakiitas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the follondng ^loka^ the exact political condition of India at 
thi.s time is portrayed. ** The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 

It may be noted that Gajapati. and Hayapati became in later time^ 
hereditary titles of certain lines of "K4ne<s - 
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eleplaants slipped into the ravines of the Ganges, • The lord of horses was 
sorely tronhled while Andhra took refuge in mountain holes. The king 
of the Pandyas was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took to the 
sea. When Krishna took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces/' 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the king of 
Kanauj . We have already noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force. Andhra and Pandya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 
Krishna the nth Rashtrakuta king was felt all over India. 

The Bhadana grant of the same SiiahEra king has already been pub- 
lished in Ep. Iiid. III. (p» 257) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fail of the KUshtrakuta kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later viz,, 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Krishna 
and gives the whole line of the Bashtrakutas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishna and hence the importance of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas is 
distinctly called Rattarajya and Ratta means clearly the MarEthas. 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The Rattarajya men- 
tioned in the Skanda Purana is this very kingdom of the Rashtrakutas 
and Skanda Purana therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rule ?. e., before 750 A, D. 

II. Fratihara Line. 

11. Rai Bahadur Gaiirishankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Fratihara inscription which adds a further king to the Pratihara genea* 
logy named Mahendrapala II. (See Pratapgadh insenption Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. 182). The inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 9.,p>) as tlie figure is 
read by Pandit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole genealogy from 
Maharaja Devalakti, gi\dng the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the Pratihara Imperial line given at 
page 1 13 does not give MahendrapEla II who makes this Pratapgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of Vinayakapaia. Kow 
the Khajuraho inscription of Yaiovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
pati Bevapaia son of Herambapala ; and this Devapala is considered to 
b® the same DevapEla spoken of in the Slyadoni Inscriptioii (Ep, Ind, 1) 
ol Samvat 1005 or A.D, 948, as: meditating on the feet of Kshitiptla. But 
Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that these 'twm can not be the same persons 
as Hayipatl ia not a title of, the FratlhEra kings of Kanauj, However 
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or this point, we may, be certain that, by 'Hayapati only kings of Kananj' 
- 4 meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab tra%'ellers, strong in cavalr^^ and we find in the above 
iilaMra grant the word Vajiga used clearly with reference to the king of 
kanauj Hence though KanauJ kings had not the title * hayapati/ nor 
did the}’ call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually As ‘ lords of horses ' much as the E. 3 -shtrakntas called the 
Fratiharas Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. Wc may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap ala son of Heramhapala 
s oken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Valkuntha 
was obtained by Ya^ovarman is the same Devapala spoken of in the 
mdoiii inscription as son of Shitipala and ruling from KanauJ. The 
^feneaiogy wAich Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the DevapaAs are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
»' nealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 

S given here, and it is as follows. 

VII Mahendrapala I 

{ 903. 909 A. D. ) 

I 


IX Bhoja IT X Mahipaia, or Kshitip'^la 

910 alias Heramhapala or Vinayakapala 

917* 93^ and 941 


Xn Devapala ' XIII 

948 960 

! 

XIV Rajyapala 

Wc may, ho-wever, add two observations. It is possible that Mahen- 
d " D^la m'av be another name of Devapala himself as the date 946 is very 
near 94S a certain date of Devapala ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva, Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
ihe Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat loii or 954 
A D ends with the expression In the reign, of Vinayakapala'* as stated 
at page 128 of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
kill nominally recognised the suzerainty of Vinayakptla alias Mahipala 
who was then dead. But if we believe that this was a reference to a lining 
Vinayakapala on the throne of KanauJ also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Marathas and the En- 
glish w^e shall have to suppose that Devapala had a son named ViaSyaka* 


Mahendrapala H 
946 
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pala who was on the throne oi Kanauj in 954 A/D. and who alter a short 
reign was succeeded by his uncle Vijayaxjala whose certain date is 960 
A.D. from the Kajor inscription of Mathanadeva (Ep. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of. the PratihSra genealogy by fresh 
epigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as prox)Osed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankur. 

It is important to add that Maheiidrapala li signs the grant as Srivi- 
dagdha or simply Vidagdha. This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identiilcation with Devapala, No record of Devapala has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Fratihara documents in J, R. A. S. 1909 p, 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuralio inscriptions for evidence 
of Devapala. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapala 
had taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be witii 
all Pratihara emperors. 

III. Faramara Line. 

The above Pratapgadh inscription {Ej). Ind. XVI) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Paramaras of Dhar. A sun temple probably 
built at Pratapgadh by a Chahamana Chief Indraraja, \vas granted 
a village at his request by one MSdliava son of Damodara who calls 
himself Mahasanianta and Mahadandanajmka in Ujjain under Srividag- 
dha (lMaheudrap)ala II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both MSdliava and Sri vidagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz., A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishna had founded the power of 
the ParamS.ras in Mahva and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p. 119) ; 
how could MSidhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Fratih§.ras about 
946 A.D. ? Of course this in one way confirms our vietv that the Para- 
inaras had not come to Malwa before Krishna of 910 A.D. But it goes 
to show that even Krishna must be put later or that Madhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Pratiharas in Ujjain, while Krishna was 
virtually his own master, The suzerainty- of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or Tor the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Mogul emperor -over -Bengal thoiigh they were its real 
masters and had merely for people's satisfaction leased its Di^vani from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 

■IV. Eashtmtota’ Line. • 

In a recent Rashtraknta; record published in Ep. lad, XIV. p. 1^5, 
Dr» Snkthankar following Dr, D., Bhandarkar says that Krishna 
succeeded Dantidurga. by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by ..Fleet ;fromr the 'Baro'da grant* Wc have referred to this 
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controversy at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishna 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing* this 
new inscription of Krishna I, dated §aka 694 or A. B. 772 says that 
as Krishna himself says notliiiig wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. i. e*, only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Krishna. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of proprietor. The Karda grant 
winch is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the xnistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Krisna succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; sfr ^3}- 

mentions only a Vamiya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licencious behaviour 
,ir- should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family 

We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Krishna’s elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
l| therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoii grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (Ej^. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by Kanchi, Ganga, Vengi and Malava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in internecine quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Kajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
* well-conducted claimants. It may, in short, be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Krishna, Ms son most probably was from the Baroda grant,* 

iT - — I — ' — — — ' — 

I * The several records of the Kashfeakutas in order of date are as follows : 
"I I The recently j)ublished Bhandak plates of Krishna X (Ep. In. XIV 
S 772 A.D. 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 

(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant, XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5, Alas plates of Govind III. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 209) 
I and Samangad plates (ditto) of,*.. *,7. KardS, grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
^ p, 267) of 972 A.D. etc. 
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Mr, Bannerji has repablislied the smagachhi grant of Vigrahapala 
III. which had been half published by Kieihom years ago. In the pre- 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the PElas with an additional name JayapEla who is said to be a son of 
Vakpala, brother of Dharmapala. {See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahapala I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant Vigrahapala III, is distinctly said to be a BnddMst. 

VI. M^ikhed. 

I recently visited Malkhed (not Maikhed) which is identified with 
MSnyakheta the capital of the Rashtrakhtas of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large city described as vying with the city of gods. '' 
Nor can a city exist here for the Kangini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the Kangini 
river on a natural eminence ; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it in ancient days vrhen there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujaflar and hence called Mujaflar Kila. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
full of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth eentury. Oral tradition states 
that Mujaflar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mnjaf' 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
Sivaji and made his capital might have been selected by the Rashtra- 
kfltas as a strong commanding place, for their capital* even without a 
large city outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
, place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely * rocky ground ' then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Malkhed with Manyakheta is still problematical. 

In ancient times, a stog fort ■ was the sine qua mn of capaital 
not It 
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ChEiukya — Avanivarnian 14. 

Chapas of VardhamS-na— account 
of — 116. 

— iaivas 116. 

Chipotkata 23. 

Ch^vadas of AnhilwM Ii4ff. 
— history of— not much known 1 14. 
—important facts of — ^^116. 

— ^short account supported by Bom* 
bay Gazetteer and others ii4ff. 
Chhand 25. 

Chhandaka 23. 

Chitod 21. 

Chud§.sama 55. 

Clans or families — names of — ^not to 
be looked into 134!. 
Combinations of kings possible in 
Mediseval times 227f. 

Coining — Art and history of— 24 if, - 
Coins— names of — 241. 

Countries" names not through rulers 

34. 

Cow — sacredness of— 2. 

— its slaughter a heinous crime 2. 
Crooke — gff, 14, 74f, 159* 
Cunnigham 35, 37, 5xf, 68, 329. 

— ^wrong view on Gotras like Mita- 
ksharS’ of— sif, 

D 

Dadabhai Nowroji 319. 

Dadhishata 25* 
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DaindaMmiaya 67. , 

Dantidurga iyi, 322. , 

-“discussion and evidences about 
nprootment by Krishna of““352f. 
— son of IndraxSj a— exploits and 
temtory of 144!. 

—story of death of — 145. 

Dasyu and Mlechchha — meaning 
of — 65. 

Dayitavishnn, father of Gopala 140. 
Dahala or Bundeikhand — extent 
of— 40f» 

DS-hima 25. 

Deccan ruling families were Mara- 
thas not Kshatriyas — all evi- 
dences that — 3296. 

Deccan settlement 321. 

Delhi 36f. 

Deity — ^f avouri te— changeable— ex- 
amples 197. 

Deor§, 23. 

Devabhadra 42. 

Devap^la, nephew and successor 
of Dharmapala — date of — 141 
— Devapala, successor of Mahlpala 
— account of — 107, 

Devaiakti or DevarS-ja, brother and 
successor of Kakutsa — date of 
— 100, 

Devairavas 271, 274. 

DevavEta 291. 

DevavrEta 27 if, 274. 

Dhanakataka 47. 

DhanapEla poet 120, 

Dhahga, successor of Harsha — 
inscriptions, exploits and extent 
of Empire of — i26fi. 
DharanivarEha, subordinate to Ma- 
hlpala 116, 

Dharmapala, son and successor of 
Gopala — exploits date and ac- 
count of 140. 

Dhxuvabha^ 116. 

Dtetva Hirtpama, younger brother 
and successor of Govind 11 --^- 


ploits of — 146. 

— defeats Mihira 104!, 

Dhanyapala 25. 

Dhanyapalaka 23. 

Didda, queen — some facts of — -158. 
Didiot 23. 

Dining — ^inter 250I 
Divisions — ^usual — of countries for 
administration ; their names and 
examples 230! 

DivodsEa 60, 269, 273f, 276, 281, 
283, 295. 

Doyamata 23, 25, 

Drada 41. 

Drupada 14, 291. 

Draupadi 24, 44. 

Drinking — generally abstained from 
202, 

Drona BhEradvaja 14, 52. 

Druhyus aybf, 2 8 if, 284^, 297. 

— progress of — 294, 

DurgEvati Rapi — inference by 
Smith from story of — and author's 
reply to it 133. 

Durlabharaja 93 f- 
Durlabha 93. 

— ^brother and successor of 

Vigraharaja 97. 
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Economical condition, good as re- 
sult of political condition 255* 
Elliot i62fi, 168. 

ElorE temple of §iva 153. 

Ekalihga Mahatmya 84f , 

Ekabahu 41. 

EkapEda 40!. 

Empire never meant annexation 
but subordination, examples 221. 
English 102. 

Ethnology 8* 
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Fleet Dr. 148, 150, 352. 

Flesh eating— state of things with 
regard to— 202f. 

Foreign 'descent theory yH. 
—criticised 29ff. 

—loses support 17. 

—refuted 15. ' 

Foreign domination — external and 
Internal — bad efiects of — 255. 

— invasions, stopped 256f. 

—rule characteristics of— examples 
and inference therefrom sigf. 
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Gajanaka— extent of— fabulous 39, 
41. 

Gahga King 146. 

Gangeyadeva, son of Kokkaladeva 
— date of — 136. 

Garga— explanation of— in Ahgi- 
rasa stock 5Sf. 

— descent of — 58. j 

Ganra 23, 

,„ ' Garna '24f* . 

—identical wdth Gujar 25. 

Gauda— Bengal— extent of 3911, 

— de§a— Thanesar 69, 

Gaiidapada — commentator on Sah- 
khya KSrika 214. 

Gaurishankar Ojha 122, 332!, 336, 
333ff 345f 348, 350, 352. 

— ^views of and authorities relied 
upon by— on Bappa ESwai— 
332fi. 

Gautama 56£f. 

Gantamipntra Satakaini, a shdra 
47 * 

Geetoe 6. 

Geholts 4. 

Genealogies not proper to distrust 
for averages 345!. 

46 


Ghaghada or Rahapa, successor of 
Mnpdraja— date of— 115. 

Gh5rwar8.55, 124. 

Gibbon 5, 12. 

Gifts and taxes for temples 236^, 
Gohila 23. 

Gohilapiitra 23, 

Gondas 8. 

Gopala Avanti 102, 

—descendant of Pratih5ra I^ia 
ynasty— and evidence thereof 

—the eketed Emperor, capital and 
exploits of — 139, 

— Kshatxiya and a Buddhist-ac- 
count, exploits and date of— 1391 
Gopaia 11 son and successor of 
Kajyapaia 141. 

Gopendra 93. 

Gotra— Bharadvaja 14. 

Gotras borrowed from Purohits— 
theory of— 50 ; this theory a mis- 
conception 505, 

—by descent and not by disciple- 
ship, instances 52!. 

—eight— according to Baudhayana 

—four— according to Mbh. and 
Pravaradhyas 56, 

—history of— of Solar and Lunar 
races 56!. 

- — mention of — necessary 51, 
—mention of— by Rajputs useless 

51. 

—of ^ Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishhyas— why the same 54. 

—of MaiSthS. Kshatiiya families 
331* 

—of Modern Rajputs with Gotrai 
of their Purohits 55, 

—of the Rajputs 49^. 

Gotra and Pravar 56^. 

— minute examination of— 5^, 

— system— benefit of 49I 
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Gotras— reasons ol theory of Vi- 
. jitoeivara ahont 55. 

Gotra Rishi founder of the family 
examples 87. 

Gotra Rishi and Pravara Rishi, 
latest view of — 56 
—relation of and difference bet- 
ween 57. 

— rnle in ^ranta sltras and author's 
interpretation of it 5off. 

— *41oka in MahS-bhErata on 56. 

— Vasishtha 24. 

Govind I 144. 

Govlnd II SOB and snccessor of 
Krishnai&5a — some facts of— I45f. 
Govind III 107, 119, ^ 4 ^^ 

— Jagatnnga, Dhnrva Nirnpama's 
son and snccessor — exploits and 
account of — 246!. 

Govind IV 254. 

GovindrEja — successor of Indra. 
in — confusion about him in 
different plates and account and 
date of him 150. 

Grant Als of Yuvari-ja Govind II 
145, 172, 230. 

«««AmS.gacchi of Vigraharaja III 
X40. 

-^BhagumrE 105, 

— Balavarman xo6. 

— Baroda 145. 

— ^Bhadan by a lilahEra hing 350. 
-^Bhaigur 234, 

Bhagalpura i4off.^ 

—Copperplate by a ^iMhS-ra 'king of' 

■ Than,a— poltical condition . des- 
cril^din-*— 34^1 

— Banlpuia of Bhofa— con tents 'of 
the seal there on— io8f. 

,..f5»t|>ighwa Dubauii by Mahendra- 

■ p&ia 106, 230.— contents of tiie 
seaj of — i©8f* 

— Ktoardt 120, i47ff.— date of and ; 
— In^Sttiiee 'Irom 15,1 . 
pf karl^la dated -Ixa*— *176, ' ‘ - 


Grant — Kavi 146. 

— KhSlrepatana 147, 149I 
— ^KhalimpurS. of DhanapEla 139!. 
— MElwE'234. ' ■■ 

— avasEri 1 48f, 1 52f . 

— Paithan of Govind III 17 1, 234. 
— REdhanpura 145!. 

— Samangadh 145.— date of and 
inference from 244. 

— Sangali 176.— date of i49f, 

— Sarvanatha MahIpEla — date of 
and inferences irom—141. 
—VaniDindori246.,''' 

— WardhE i44ff, 175. 

Grierson Dr. 12, 272!, 265, 280, 

^ 293,,.294.,;' 

—extracts from writings of — on 
Indian languages etc. 133!. 
Gristmada— story of— 60 . 
GuhSdatta 83. 

— distinct from Guhila and identi- 
fied with Guhasena of Valabhi — 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 346f, 

—name — how used for BappE 347!. 
Guhasena 75. 

Guhila 55, 346ff- 
— son of BappE 79. 

Guhilots 8, 23!, 26, 50, 55, dpff. 

83, 90. 

—are they foreigners' 83ff. 
—Kings— comparative genealogy of 
— 81I 

—line — virtues of— 77* 

— ^story of— 70f, 

■' — ^theory of — some extracts from 
-83. 

Gttjars — S, lof, 17, 25, 27, 2g&. 

— characters and profession oi— xo. 
—not foreigners 31, 

—Prakrit for Gaurs 25. 

GujarEti Language 33!. 

GujarEtra 4of. 

' Gu^Edhya 279. 

: Guptas 3« 
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Gupta Empire 9,, ■ ■ 

Gurjars 9, 83. 

of 69. 

Gmvaka'94. ■ 

-—compared with Bappa 95I 
—first great king of ChauhSas of 
Sambhar according to Harsha 
stone Inscription 92!. 

Gfivaka II son of Chandraraja 
■ '94>'9b. ^ 
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Hieua Tsang 4, a8, 37, 39, 45f, 47, 

107. 117. i 24 f 157. 171. 306, aiof 

229, 248, 329. 

Hoerule Br. 265, 295* 

Homer 22, 80. 

Hula 23, 26. 

— not Huna 26. 

Hume 71. 

6 , 9 f, 26, 29f, 35 f^ 58 f^ gjf 
— ^not Kshatriyas 26, 
mentioned as foreigners 30. 

^not included in 36 families* 30. 


HSdas of Bundikota 16. 

HSeala plates io6„ 

Haihaya Keyurvarsha 14. 
—Sahasi^rjuna— Aryan 30. 
—Record 50. 

Hai kayas not Mleehchhas 30. 

— origin and territory of— 134. 
Hamira 70. 

Hammira KS.vya — ^story of origin of 
Chauh^ns and Pushkara lake in 

14. 97. 

Harbilas Sarad 92, 

Hariichandra 96, 272. 

Harivam^a 30* 

HariySla 41. 

Harsha i, 29, loi, 124,148, 154, 182. 
— son and successor of 
Mughatunga 136. 

— ^son and successor of R^hila — - 
account of — 125. 

— Siva, family deity of 93* 
Harshacharita 29, 44!, 103, 135. 
Harsha — ^Empire of 138. 

HSritata 23, 25. 

Hiritas 59. 

Harita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, beginning of — if. 
Hindus, against amalgamation 31, 

— ^firm belief in Metempsychosis 20s 
Hinduism— condition of— 248f. 
—prominent feature of — 2 , 

—tod tolerance lOp, 


Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal— extracts from writ^ 
ingsof-*i66. 

^statement about dress by— 187. 
Ibn Khurdabda — ^information of 
India by 164. 

examination of the extract from 
work of — on caste : and its 
identification 178! 

Idar 72, 75. 

Idols— famous— of India 199, 

Idol worship of Aryans and non- 
Aryans 1981 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance 198!. 
Ikshvaku 274!, 289, 
lUiad 22. 

Inama villages — ^privileges of owners 
of— 2341, 

India— Mediaeval — ^resemblance and 
difference of— with holy Roman 
Empire 227. 

— old and new — divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 136^ 

— other kingdoms in— from 
800-1000 A.D. i57ff. 

—why enslaved by foreign domlna- 
tion 222, 

Indians — dress of— 1871 
^food^of 1840, 
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Indians— liGW asserted riglit ol 
clxosing ' a 

, . «^not flesli' eaters — some exceptions 

"'■I'Bsi. , 

^noble cliaracter towords foreign- 
/. '.'ers of— 

ornaments— of iSyf. 

India II— story of marriage of— 144* 
Indra III— captured Kanaitj io6. 
Indracliandra 159* 

Indrarlja or Indr^yudlia loi. 

Indtat^ja of Kanauj 140 
Indrar^ja HI.— successor of AkS- 
lavarsha — some facts of ^149* 

nscr iptions— Achalelvara 77^ 

^Ackalagadk 82. 

Bappa’s legend and interpreta- 
tion tkere of 73* 

*^fAioka329- 

^Xtapura 78^* 82f, 86, 154. 30i, 
332f, 336, 342, 345i 348.— exam 
ination of verse in Ssfi. 
^BEnapuxS.— Genealogy given in— 

348' 

^Bkarut Torana 51. 

^Copperplate of Benares 135. 
-—Benares and Bkillauri 105. 
^Benares and Assam 107. 

^Benares of Dhanaga — examina- 
tion of contents of— I24f. 

— Bli^galpurS. mentioning standing 
army 224. 

— Bijolia 50, 9iff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning verse 

of— 93’ 

— -Bilbauri-stone 14, 135^; 238. 

— BucbakalE 1031 

—of cbaMdadeva of Rantbam- 

bbor 92* , 

— cMtsu 334. 336: — Examination 

of Gubila Va-Ma in— 345* 
*-€bitotegadb 77, 81, 84^ 384* 
Banlatpuri^ an^ others— Date of 


Inscriptions — .Bbaranlvaraba 
— ^Date count of 116. 

— Ekalinga 74, 84. , ■ ■ 

— Gbatiala— inf erence from . ao . 
count of III ; reason of non 
mention of Kanauj Soverign rn* 
Gawaliar Bboja 13. 

— Valabba Swtmi 235- 
—Bboja Pra^asti- — ^relating to Im- 
perial Pratibaras of Kanauj 304!. 
Haibayas of Cbedi X4- 
—Harsha stone 13. 9ifi. I59. 

pretation ot expression in by 
Keilborn and author —95* 

— ^relating to cbabam^nas 302!. 

Kalacburi Haibaya 52. 

— KSnberi— date of and inference^ 
from 147. 

— Kbajuraho I 26 ff, 

— ^must be verified 84. 

— Navasari— CbElukya 73* 

- — ^Naravabana, 80, 82, 86f, I77i 
333f> 34^* 

— Nasika cave of Gautami Putra ^ 
^atakarni 47, 329* 

— ^Nllagunda— date of and inference, 
from — 147^ ^55’ 

— Nityavarsba 322. 

— PEla and KSshtrakuta 102. 

— Patanarayana 50. 

Pratapagadb 350, 352. 

-^Pratibaras 29. 

Pratibara — ^published by Gaun- 
sbankar — ^discussion of genealogy 
therein 35of. 

— Pebewa— Date of— X59* 

— Rai SEgara 340* gene logy of 
— kings in — 348. 

— at Rajor 31, 108, 

— relibibty of — 71. 

— §§.gatatala — of Bboja 98, 1031 
—.extract about VatsaiSja and its ^ 

, meaning looff ; 4 verses in praise 
of N§.gabbata 103. 

— -^i3?^doni 106, iio, 235^> 4^4^^ 
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laHcriptions in original 

301I , 

— SundaraMlI CliScliigdeva 92. 
Itihasa and Pnrana, tradition of 
Kshatriyas 26if. 

Itsiiig — Chinese traveller 218. 

„ J ■ 

Jabiilistana 35, 37, 

Jackson 38. 

Jagann§,tha records 160. 
Jagattuhga, son of Akalavarsha — 
account of — 149. 

Jahahuti 41, 

Jain work — translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kananj 10 1. 

Jainism — condition of — 248. 

— growth of — ^in different parts 203. 
— not yet prominent 197. 

Jaipur 24. 

Jamadagni 56ff. 

Jammu val 55. 

Janamejaya 19. 

JarEsandha 100. 

Jayachand 68. 

Jayachandra 158. 

JayapEla 108. 

— Date of — 157. 

Ja^^araja 93. 

Jaya^akti and Vijaya^akti 125, 
JayEpIda of Kakota dynasty 158. 
Jadeja 55. 

JEdhava 230. 

JElandhara 40f. 

— or Kahgrakota Idngdom of Tri- 
garta — history of — isSf. 

Jejjaka name — derivation and date 
of— 125. 

JhalE 22, 25, 55. 

Jfianeivara 330. 

JogarEja, son of Vanaraja — date 
of— 1x5. 

Johnson ii, 

Juznr — ^Mngdom of— 32. 
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Kabul kingdoms, history, names of 
kings and dates of 157. 
Kachchhamandala 40. 
Kachchhavahtas 24f, 55, 

Kakkal — successor of Khottiga— 
account and exploits of — 151, 
Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 
and successor of Nagabhata— 
Date of 100. 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalachuris of Cliedi I34ff. 

— branch of Haihayas — extent and 
date of 134! 

— genealogy of — 137. 

— not new branch but old one, 137* 
— ^pure Kshatriyas and Saivas 137. 
Kalasha 23. 

Kalhana 22, 1 59. 

Kali age myth — effect and reasons 
of— 43, 46f, 

— ^interpretation of — 47. 

— later than 7th century, 47f. 
Kalihga 103. 

KElabhoja 80. 

—and Khommaaa foot-note on 
82. 

— §ila*s successor 79, 
KElachchhuraka 23. 

KElahayahj ay a 4 1 , 

KamalEkara Bhatta 312* 

Kamalu — date of — 157. 

KamEsha 23, 25. 

KEmboja or Kabul 34, 40, 42. 
KEmbojas 30. 

KEmarupa or Assam — extent of 
401 

Kanauj 13, 98ff, 

— ^Empire^ — contest for— 102. 

Kanuj Empire — decaying — compa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102. 
KandEhara — history of kingsdom 
of 158. 

KEntipura 41, 
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Kaiava §9, ■2843. 

•«-~§aials:arna 284# 

-Tri§oka"284, 

KEnyakiibja, or Kanauj— -extent of. 

39 i 4 i« 

Karkali44. 

KarkarSja nepkew of Khottiga 120. 
Kamata 36!, 40, 42. 

KarattapEla 23, 25. 

Kastadr 40I 

— ^history of diSerent dynasties in 

158- 

KS^yapa 56fi. 

KaiisalyS RSjaputri 44. 

Katin 25. 

KatySyana Lan^ksha — ^sfitra 
from 62. 

Kavinisa 231^. 

Keyurvarsha, brother and successor 
of Bala Harsha—some facts 
of — 136. 

Kayyata 312, 314. 

KS-yastha caste, one not divided 

177 - 

KbErwars 8. 

Khazar 36, 

Khizars — character and profession 
of — 10. 

KhemarSja successor of Vairisi- 
miha — date of — 115. 

Khommana son of MahSyaka 79f* 
KhommS-na ElsS, 79, 

- — ^validity of — 80. 

Kho-ljtiga — date and account of 

120 

— ^successor of Krishna III — 
account of— 150. 
iChumSna 70, 

Khusm Parveiz 35, 

Keilhorn, 128, 13X, 134!, 140!, 354. 
Kingdoms — ^numerous — treasons of 

226. 

— Btruggie for supremacy in Kings 
of—222, 

Eingiy families non drinkers- 


Kingly— Families, ruling In Deccan; 
were they foreigners? its Examina^ 
tion 3i9f 

— ^power— idea of and result and 
effect therefrom 220!. 

KirSta 42, 104. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi 105. 

— date of— discussed 135. 

— ^relations with other then living 
kings of 135I 

Kokkaladeva II son of “yuvaraja 

X36, 

Konkana 40I 
— laghu 401 
Koiala 40, 42. 

— kingdom 161. 

— ^Videhas— history of — 293. 
KotapSla 23, 25, 

Kota kingdom 90. 

Krishna 286f- 
— settles in DwEraka 64. 
KrishnarEja, first king— date ac- 
count and capitEd of — 119. 

— ^paternal uncle and successor of 
Dantidurga — exploits of — 145. 
KrishnarEja II REshtrakffta 135* 
KrishnasEja III successor of 
Amoghavarsha III — exploits and 
account of — given by WardhE 
grant 150. 

Kshatriya families— reasons of fan- 
ciful origins of — 56. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste — ^no 
minor distinctions 176* 

— generally temperate drinkers 202. 
— Gotrd&hchEra forgotten 176. 

— Kula of— taking place of Gotra- 
its reasons 176!. 

— ^learning of iSif, 

—occupation of arms of — shared 
by others 183!. 

— ^Pravara Rishs in Angirasa and 
Bhrigu stock 58ff. 

— ^residing in Deccan in ist century 

, , 47 -- 
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, 'shatriyaS"— turning forabmins in 
■ Vedic times , and vice varsa ; 
instances 58lf. 

KumtopSlacliarita 22, 131. 

KurnSrila 26off, 316. 329, ■§ 
acbievements of — 2o6f. 

•— birtla place and country of 

207ff* 

—Bate of — 207/ 

—how learned Buddhism and his 
death 2o8f. 

—important facts of date, birth- 
place etc. of — ^211. 

— ^inference about date and political 
situation from political observa- 
tion of^ — 2 1 of* 

—an interesting remark of — 211. 

— not Dakshinatya 209. 

—of Northern central India 209! 

Kuru 42* 290. 

Kurukshetra 67. 

Kushanas 9/ 68f. 

Kuvaiaiva of Ayodhya 65. 

L 

Lachhamana younger son of Vak- 
pati, founder of Nadal line 96. 

Land — measurement of 240. 

Language Bengali 173. 

— Eastern Hindi 74. 

— Kanarese 173. 

— Kiriya and other minor dialects 

1 681 

— Magadhi 3, 

— Maharashtii 3, 34. 

—Marathi 174* 

—origin of — 171. 

—Sanskrit — chief stock of others 

170* 

— Telagu 173. 

—Western Hindi 374. 

Languages — different — time and re* 
asons ol origin of i67ff 


—non Aryans at the time of Km- 
marila and inference therefrom 
2081 

Prakrit— once spoken languages 
and their period 169I 
Lanka 42. 

Lakuli^a — 4 iva cult of 96. 
Lakshmana son of Eeyurvarsha— 
some facts of— 136. 

Lalliya — date 01—157, 

Lattalura, capital of Rashtrakhtas, 
identification and inference 323. 
Lata southern Gujarat 33, 401. 
Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 
Leie 123, 

Lingabhava 41. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir 138. 
Lohapura or Lahore — extent of — 

4of . 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

— ^five— races — -their individual pro- 
gress as evidenced in the Yedas 
286£E, 

Lunar Kshatiiyas — Rigvedic refe- 
rences to — their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom ayfiff* 

M 

Macdonell 293, 295, 297. 

— ^Vedic Index of — 260* 

Mkchipura 41. 

Madras Presidency— history of 
kingdoms in — 161. 

MS^dhavagupta of Magadha 139. 
MSidhyamikas 69* 

Maga 28, 

Magadha 40, 42, 

MahUbharata 9, 27, 37, 39, 44!* 
60, 64ff. 

— MImansain Hindi 18, 21. 
Mahadaji Sdndia 327. 

Hahilakshmi, mother of Allata 80# 
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MaMraja VEkapati, son of Chanda- 
aa' 96.' 

MaMrEshtra 40. , ■ 

Mahomedan invasions repelled 
'' , ' from 152I 

MahEyaka son of Simha ygt 
Mahendra 41, 108, 346. 

Mahendra 11 346. 

MahendrapEla, son of Miliira 10 si. 
Mahendrapala II may be identified 
with Devapala 35 if. 

Mahideva, means a king and not 
Brahmin 853. 

Mahipala 107, 116, iig. 

— ^brother and successor of Blioja II 

106. 

— son of Mahendrapala — date and 
extent of Empire of — 106. 

— *son and successor of Vigrahapaia 
II — account of — 141. 

Mahmud of Gazni 32, 8of, 108, 159. 
—invasions of and efect 

Mahodaya alias Kanauj 104, 
Maitrakas of Valabhl 4, 83. 
Makavana 23. 

Malavas 68, 104. 

MElawa 40!. 

Malaya 41. 

MalhErarao Hoikar 327. 

MEikhed — ^identified with MEnya- 
kheta — some observation of 354. 

mudi%m 5S. 

Mandor, 25. capital town of Prati 
hEras according to Vaidya 
Manikrai 96, 

Mann 27. 

Manubhava 25* 

MarEthEs 102. 

— blending of Aryans and NEga 
VaAla 326, 

MarEthEs— not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327* 

MarE'lha Kshatriyas were ruling fa- 
miles in Deccan 318!* 


Marriages Anuloma— of Kshatriyas 
and Vai^yas 195, 

— ^Anuloma how treated in different 
Smaritis I93ff. 

— -condition of — 249!. 

—early — misconception about i88f 
— early — ^when came into vogue 
and why 1891 

Maru desert — ^two references in 
Mbh. 65. 

Mata 23, 25. 

Mathandeva 108. 

Matsya 104. 

Medapata or Mewad 48 f. 
Megasthenes 28, 178!. 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 29!. 
Mer 83, 

Merutunga — ficticious story of — 
like PrithvirEja and Ghori I20f. 
Mewad 4, 18, 26, 36. 

Mexician Aztecs 298. 

Mihira Bhoja 135, 148. 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
Kamachandra—- date and extent 
of Empire of— 104. 

Mltary officers difierent from civil 
ones 236. 

Mitakshara 53. 

— Gotra dictum of — wrong 53, 56. 
— ^pravara rule of — useless 62. 

— Srauta sutra rule misinterpreted 
in — 5of. 

Mitra distinguishing epithet of 
Kagar brahmins S3. 

— ^not Mor 84, 

Mitraya 60. 

MphanlEla PEpdya 23ff. 

Moris of Chi tod 73. 

Mudgala — descent of — 59. 
Mugdhatunga, son and successor 
of Kokkala 136. 

MuIarEja chalukya 107. 

„ MuWja Salonki, seized thekingdom 
of ChEvadEs risi 
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MtslastMaapur 4O1 42, 

Multan 36« 

—Sun temple of— “fearjof idol^being 
broken by Moslems and . author's 
view,oniti97f. 

Mundaraja or BMyada, successor 
of Khemraja 115. , 

N 

•Nadol 22, 

Naga ,346. ■ 

NSgabbata son of Vatsaraja 140, 
NSgabbata— capital of, not deter- 
mined, 100. 

—conquest of KanauJ Empire by — 

103. 

Nagabhatta, first Pratihara king — 
bow came to power qSf. 

— ^probable date of accession and 
period of rule and conquests of — 
100, 104. 

NSgabbatta II xo8. 

Nagada 72f. 

Nagars 83. 

Hagari Pracharini Granthamaia 18. 
Nagas — ^history and civilisation of — 

326. 

Nagojibbatta's Udyota, 312, 31 4^, 
Nahararai 99. 

-Nabusba 27. 

Nanasabeb Pesbwa 74. 

Naada 21. 

Nanauka first Chandella king — 
date of— 125, 

Narasimba Cbalukya 106. 
Naravabana, son of Allatta 80. 
NErayapapSla, successor of Mabi- 
pEla X41. 

N^rSyanapStiadeva, son and suc- 
cessor of Vigrabap^la 141. 
Nationality only prevents foreign 
domination— examples 226, 
Navasibasnka cbarita x 19, 

NepILl — extent of — 39, 41. 
•—kingdoms — ^history of 160. 
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Nesfieldy, 

Nllapura4i. 

Nikumbbavara 23. 

Nivrita 41, 

NobalSdevi 14, 

Occupation of selling certain pro- 
visions 184. 

OdiyEna or Orissa— extent of— 40!. 

Officers — translation of and in* 
ference from list of— 4 n BbSlgur 
inscription 23 iff. 

Origin legends ficticious 97, 

— stories myths 86f, 13 1. 

Orissa kingdoms— history of— 160. 
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Padbibara 25. 

PaiSacbi 3. . 

Paksbababu 42. 

PSlas of Bengal 138S, 354, 

— dates of — cannot be ciphered 140. 
—extent of rule and exploits of— 142. 
— Genealogy and probable dates of— 

H 3 . 

— ^rise of — ^as in documents 138!. 

— ^were Rajputs, Buddhists in name 
and Hindu in character 142* 

I^la suffix — ^meaning of — 139. 
Pallavas of Kaficbi 4, 47, 51* 

Pampa, kanarese poet 106. 

PSmbipur 41. 

PSficfaaiar—Nortb 37, 

PaficMlas — ^history of — as in the 
. Vedas 29offi 
Pandit S, P, 207. ^ 

Fandu42. 

Panduvisbaya 41. 

Papdya MobnaJal iSffi 
— ^Sby^maldasa 15. 

Pangu 4«» 
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■WiQM---Sttra of-— 4 ifiereat BMsh« 
:ydBo%si2t 

--meaning of sttra of— insisting the 
woerdREjaput^ 

Paaipat iS, . 

Bargitar 58, 259S, 278! 287, 
-—coBc^hsioii from the study of PurS.- 
nas by 259^ 

PaijhSisS. 

Faxamlixas 9, 13, 16, 23, 27, 5 ®# 

52 f, 55 ^ 117^^* 

— date of— 117. 

— examination of arguments of Gnjar 
and foreign descent of— 34!. 

■ — Genealogy of— 123 ; discussed from 
various sources ii8f* 

— ^history of— unknown at Tod's 
time and represented by minor 
chiefs to-day; their names 117 
— and Prat&pagadh Inscriptions ; in- 
ference therefrom 352. 

— origin of — 15. 

Fartiara Smriti 43! 

— contradicts Kaliage myth 471. 

— Iloka allowing Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas to become agriculturists 182I 
— Sloka requesting taxes for temples 
and Brahmins in 238. 

I^irvagupta of Divir Dynasty 158* 
itedas30. 

Parihfira, 9, 13. 16, 23, 25, 

Pariyatta 41. 

Batailjali's M^abhSshya 3x2!, . 
pataka 23. 

P&Wptttra loofp 

Paiyagunde MahEdevarchhEya on Ud- 
yota of — 3i2f • 

Pijavana 274* 

Political conditicm in India 2208?, 229 
Poros 292» 

Pmbandtos— ficticious account’ d— 

X14 

Psabaada Ctottea^i 39, 114^ -.irig, 
^listof Mngsin PS-tan 1x6. 
Pmbandha*iCola 35* 


IPraiasti of HemEdri 324. : 

— Nagpur X18, 

— UdepuriiS, 

PratEpa70. 

PratSpavardhana 29, 

PratihSras of Kanauja 8, 23, tSi ■■^ 7 - 
3ifi, 50, 69, gSfi. 

— chief events from foundation of 
108I 

— capital of ; its situation 99. 
-—descendants of Lakshmana 13, 

— explanation of arguments appear- 
ing to show— as Gujaxs 31 f. 

— of Ghatiala inscription i iifi. 

— ^Imperial line of Kanauja — Genea- 
logyofiis. 

— ^minor dynasty of — calling Gurjax 
PratihEras for distinction ; not 
Gutars themselves 3 iff, 

—names of — Arynas 31. 

—never call themselves Gujars in in- 
scriptions 31. 

— ^neither Gujars nor foieigneis 98. 

— not insignificant power in 9th cen- 
tury 98* 

— ^peculiarity of Grants of — logf. 

— form of writing of grants similar to 
that of Harsha grants loSfi 
— origin 32! 86 of 98! 

— ^power of — declining io6f. 

— ^represented as Sfirya«vamiia 31* 

— of Solar race 13, 

— why called Gujars 105, 

Pratiloma marriages checked 271, 
Pravar matter made clear by some 
Sutras 61I 

—and Pravara Rishi 57. 

— ^Rishis— reasons of— being 3 or 5 ; 
57 - 

— a special provision for Kshatadyas 

6 n 

— system uncertain affair 34. 

Prithu 60. 

P|ithvlrija, I2ff* i8ff> 25, So, 90, 91, 

99, IBS, “ ■ 
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Frithvlraja BSsa, 12S, i 85 , $% 

■93.96. ■ 

—.additions in, usseiBrable— 19. , 

— ^nthenticity of questioned — ^18, 
—authority and popularity- of — ^hka 
, , MahSbhSrata ig. ' . , 

—compared with MahabMrata i8l. 

— condous . attempt in — ^to ■ imitate 
MahlbhSrata 19, 

—dates of — ^not wrong -aoli 
— nudeus by chand 21; authentic and 
. ■ ancient I Sf. ' ' 

—points of similarity with Mbh. ipf. 
— ^verses in — misinterpreted; author's 
interpretation 22f. 

— ^kings 36 in— unhistorical 91 ^ 
Prithviraja Vijaya 14, 33. 

Prosperity period of India — ^factors 
which led to, 247^, 

Pulaketo 116, 154, 329!. 

Pulake^inll, 148. 

Pulastya 42,. 

Puhgala 40, 42. 

Punjab — some other kingdoms in, 239, 
Puranas, not Mstorical authorities ; its 
reasons 262^ 

PurSlnic age — ^historical facts misin- 
teipreted in — zjSE. 

".—Gods 2. 

— ^statements — ^regarding Rajputs 
valueless* interpolations 43, 

Puru 270, 278, 

— §atapatha BrEhmana interpreta- 
tion of — ^MacdonneE’s and author's 
views thereon 270, 

Purus 270, 276S, 282S, 297. 

— ^progress of— 28Sf. 

Pmukutsa 58f, 272^ 274, 276, 283! 

290, 296, 297I-. [277f. 

Pururavas — ^inference from story of 
Purva MimEnsE, annihilator of 
Buddhism if. 

Pushyabhuti 2. 

PushkaiE|"anya 67. 

Pushkara Tirtha 67, 
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Race— fusion' of— after ' settlement 

.27. 

RadhSr— MEdhava-ViEsa — Champt 
by JayarEma Pindye 318, 

REhila, successor of Vijaya— date, 
account and exploits of 125. 
Rahmni kingdom and try for its 
identification i63f* 
i^japEla 23, 23, 

RSjyapEla, successor of NErEya^a- 
pSia — account and date of 141* 

— ^successor of VijayapEla and fall of 
Kanauj Empire 108, 
REjatarangipi 22. 

REjaiekhara 31, 35, 188. 

—plays BElabhSrata and PE9<|ava 
of — 106. 

— Guru of MahendrapEla 105!, 
REjendralEla 127. 

Rajput applied to illegitimate pro- 
geny 43! 

Rajput clans — ^identification of 
— dans list of — as old as chand 33, 
— dans 36 in number, their history 

aai 

— ^families almost all worshippers of 
&va, their list 2031, 

— ^not new word 43 
—word meaning of 430. 

—word, as old as PE^^ini and MaM- 
bhErata 43. 

— ^word, in MahEbhErata in good 
sense 44. 

—why prominent in 9th century 
45f* 

Rajputs — chivalry, Heroism, ortho* 
doxy of faith and struggle against 
foreign faith of 4. 

—descendants of Vedic Sryans 7, 
69 ; an evidence of 49!. 

—fighting with Turks, Afghans and 
their independence 3, 
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SniritiBritaspati-e*«^« J 

309- . , 


of —144. 
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-DalKiuv^— from 3 ' 
^MaJuillokasof 

aa marriage and statias 


Anuloma BxahiBi 




^Samvaxta— exxr<*^- 

— §anl53i3' — ex.txact 
-mana^^tract 

—VS&sa-evide ^ jUgH 

ofasi; VySsae^tra ^ ^ 

_Vyasa— Slolsa of— 

explanation ‘ 

-WSsa and AuSanasa 

Annloma f 

__Vvftsa and PaiS^^ “, :^|l 

Amloma gudra marrmge=.i; ^ i 
-Yajfiavalkya-vi^ on ^ 

§adra marriage of I93- J 

S^yities^xtractsfrom^^^ 

Smith V.-6, 8, lof. iSS» » 

oSfi 104. loyf, i24f, i2a«'i^Si'l| 

-Wong view of-about 

of Chandells isofi- . 

Salonkki or Chm^y^ t4- 
Solar and Lnnar Races— 5 * *.^! 

and conclusion of — resT2r_,4ji 
— Idngdoms and peoples 

•-Ksiiatriyas hovr 

pravara, Bislus ? Ji* 


Pravara is-vaiw^ * . 4^ > 

«-t3f India 'i»' the Vedas 

^Oxder of autHoxitxes-a^g^,: 

references tta\4 


^-Qtaex 

^Kigvedic references 

fiict of — ^and 

afiifi, " 



I^shtraWta— meaning 

*5*- « 

RashtrakOtas 32. 47. 1°*- ^44«- 
—condition of Maharashtra before 
— I52f, 

—dates of first Idngs mentioned in 
grants of I44- 
— early history of — 3220. 

—extent of Empire of i53^- 
— Genealogy of 156. 

— government, army and religion 

of— I54f‘ , 

—list with dates of kings of— 151- 
—and MarS,thEs compared 153^ 

— ^names of Idngs of — 153* 

— origin of — 144* 

—period of suzerainty in Deccan 
of— 151. 

^rise and monnmental works 01 

153* 

—same as KSshtrikS-s 323* 

—Social status of — 154^* 

—some general remarks about 152^ 
—unlike Chalukyas went to the 
heart of Empire 154. 

Ratarajya or RSshtrakfita. extent 

of 4of. 

RatnBditya, successor of YogarSja 

Rathods 8, 23, 50. 55. 9°- 
—originally Rashtrakhtas of the 
Deccan 328. 

—last immigrants histoncaUy 
known 68. 

Ravi 230. 

— ^asi, jadhava not clans but races 

R&wal— meaning of 72* 
Religion-one — Vedic religion being 
held supreme i9^^- 
— Vedic— side by side idolatry 201 
Religious condition of India i960, 
247«* 


Research— value of- 
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Uevemp administration — ^inference 
. fron^— as evidenced from Danlat- 
Puri grant of Biioja 239. 

— admirdstration—inference from-— 

: , ,as .evidenced from Silahara grant 

2391 

■— Jand tax and other dues paid by 
villagers 234. 

— officers — ^rights and appointments 
of~as evidenced from grants 
235! 

—and pay of officers generaliy paid 
in Mnds 235. 

Eigkts of descendants of kings re- 
ligiously respected in India 222. 

Kikslaa 41. 

Rishi — meaning of 37. 

Hisley — -Sir, 294. 

—observation of — ^265!. 

Eohillas 102. 

Eomaka 42. 

Eosajnta 23^ 

Eudrena, Tomara king, 159. 
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Sabaktagin 108, 

Sahadeva 291. 

Sahya 41. 

Samdhava 23, 103. 
Samarasi 18, 21, 70. 
Samarasimlia Si. 

SamrSts — ^history of — loof. 
Samndragnpta 100. 

Sanga 70. 

Sanjaya 41. 

Sap&dalaksba 36f, 40, 92, 
SapardalaksM^a 35, 37, , 
Sassanian coins 35. 

Sati custom 190. 
Sanrishfcra 40!. 

Santi zS. 

Slba^piira 4 Z. , 
Ssmmla.— date of— 157. 
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Ssmantadeva 99, 

—and Gnvaka I— probable dates of 

Sambhar or Sayambhara- 37/- 4df 
900, 281. / ^ » 

first seat of power of GbanliEnai 
,:92* 

SS.mr2>jya and SamrSt— idea of— 
long since Mbh. roof. 

Sarasvata Mandala— Northern Gnj- 
rat 33. 

Scythians 10. 

SadEvara 23, 25. 

ShahEbuddin Ghori 90, 

ShEhu of SEtEra 74. 

Shasi of Sind 74. 

ShySmaldSsa 18. 

Shyama Sundaradas 18. 

Siiara23. 

Simha, son of Bhartripatta 79. 
Simhala 42. 

SimhaiEJa 94. 

— VEkpatirEja's elder son, 96, 159* 
Sind 40. 

— history of kingdoms in 157, 
Sindha 41. 

SindhurEja, brother and suscessor 
of VSkpati 118, 121. 

Sirohi 90. 

Sits 24. 

SkandapnrEna, 36!, 39!, 92, 199. 

— ^Arbuda Khanda 68. 

— date of — 391 

— ^list, examination and identifica- 
tion of 39f , 

— ^list of countries and villages in 

390. 

— mountains and rivers in 4of. 
Smriti law of Anuloma marriaga 

1930. 

— ^law predominent— no new legisla* 
ture and result therefrom 225. 
Smjriti Atii— extract from 308; evi« 
dence on interdining of 252. 
-Afmstamba— iraetract from gog* 
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Sm|iti Bsihaspati— extract ■ from 

-»Dakslia--extract from 310. 
—Ootama— extract from 310. 
---latytyaBa— ^tract from 309. 

— Manti— 41 ol£asoi treating Anulo — . 
ma marriage and status of Sndra 
Progeny 193- 

—Mann and YEjfiavalkya— view on 
Annloma Bratoin marriage of 

194 - 

— ^ParaSara and VyEsa— statement 
abont marriages in 189!. 
—Par&iara extract from 309, 
—Samvarta— extract from 309, 
—Sankha— extract from 310. 

— Uianas — extract from 308!. 

— ^Vasishtba — extract from 31 1. 

— ^Vishigu — extract from 308. 
-—VyUsa— evidence on inter dining 
of 251; VySsa extract from 310. 
— ^VySsa — lloka of— on caste — its 
explanation 179!. 

— VySsa and Au^anasa views on 
Annloma marriages of 194. 

— ^VyUsa and Para§ara — view on 
Annloma Sddra marriage of — 1 93fi 
— ^yajiiavalkya — view on Anuloma 
Sndra marriage of 193. [3o8ff. 

Smrities — extracts from important 
Smith V, — 6, 8, lof, 18, 38, 69, 
98ff» 104, i07f, I24f, I28ff. 

— ^wrong view of — about the origin 
of Chandells i3off, 

Salonkhi or CMlukya 14. 

Solar and Lunar Races — arguments 
and conclusion of — resumed 294^ 
— kingdoms and peoples of 292f, 
---ICshatriyas how descendants’ of 
Pravara Rishis ? sSf, 

— ol India in the Vedas 259s, 
--Order of authorities’ 2620. 
-^Iffiigvedlc references to the con*'- 
diet -of-^and condnsion there-, 
friiaatrfii 


—Race idea— reasons' of ori^n of 

,2989 

-—some important facts in the his- 
tory of 265^. 

• — traditions of — through absurd 
historically important 12. 

Somaka 291. 

Spaniards fighting with Moors '5. 
Srihjaya 291. 

Strirajya 42. 

State — rights of — 234!. 

Sub-castes small due to o’verthrow 
of Buddhism 3. 

SudEsa 269* 2 7 iff, 276, 282!, 290 

295, 

Sulaiman merchant — identification 
and contents of work of — ideff. 
— extract of his %vork on caste 181. 
—inference from evidence of— 
showing political condition 22 il 
— ^inference from statement of— 
about kings army 222f . 

—story of an ascetic of — and state- 
ment in general about asceti- 
cism of — 200. 

Sukrit Sankirtana 114, 

Sukthankar Dr. 352!. 

Suicide in sacred places 191* 
Spurious work without nucleus 
not popular 19. 

Surjmai Bbat 16, 25, 9ii 
Suryaniukha 41. 

Sussanian 36. 

Su^arman 158. 

Sabarasw^min 329. 

Sakas 4, 6, 8ff, 28, 30, 68, 

—and Yavanas not admitted in 
Indian caste 28. 

Saktikumara, son of NaravEhana 

80L 

Sankara and Kumarlla— little his- 
■ torical evidence about and sourcee 
thereof 206. 

—account of life, works and tra- 
vels of aisff. 
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,§aal£ara— “Coatroversy of with Man- 
dana Mi^ra 214. 

— date.of .2i8f. 

.^death'of'ziy. , ' . . 

—doctrines ' o! 2i2f and result 
.therefrom" 2 1 7. 

' — foundations .of 4 Mathas by 215, 
—greatness of 215. , - , 

' — ^Native .place and^.date of 213. . 
-^Prof. . Pathak's internal and ex- 
tema! authorities, about date of 

21S. ■ 

— wiews of Vidyaranya and Vehka- 
te^vara on date . of — not correct 
. 219. 

.-^why Prachchhanna Buddha and 
causes of his success 21 2f. 
^ahkaradvi j aya — inference from 

statement of — about Kum§.rila 207 
^ahkaragaua, son and successor 
of Lakshmana 1 36. 

^arada Harbiias 14, 37. 

Saiahka of Karnasuvarna 139, 

§asi 23ff. 

Saiibhava 25. 

Satrughna 272, 274, 287, 295. 
Sauraseni 3. 

&hi, king of Kira X07. 

^ikambhara $6!. 

Sakambari — ^family of 35, 
&liv5hana .80* 

&tav5haiia# Andhra Emperor 134. 
&la 3451. 

&la and AparSjita-foot-note on 82, 
— Bhoja*s successor 79, 

&IEditya 75, 

&odias 4, 

§iva cult, revival of 2. 

Sivadesha 41. 

^iva worship prominent 116, 2031. 
— ^worship origin and history of — 

204, 

&vaji 5, 72I 

■—belonged to Horthern Rajput 
family of Sisodias 324!. 


|ivaiik hills 356, 40. 

&yaka or Sri Harsha, son ol laari- 
simha— exploits of 119* 

—date of 118E. 

Srauta Sutras 54, 60. 

— dictum of 58. 

Srichandra 93. 

Srlvallabha, son of Kirishpt loi, 
Suchibliava 25. 

Suchivarman 81. 

Sudrakamalakara 44, 48, 312, 

— refutation of Var^a dictum in 

. ' '■■" ■ $ 15 - 

Sudras, agriculture occupation of 

183* 

— and others drinkers 212, 
SuktimEn4i, 

Sunahotra 58. 

Sunah§cpa 272* 

T 

Tafik kingdom — account and iden- 
tification of — mentiGned by Su- 
laiman 163. 

TailapEla 120, 151. . 

TakkEna 35, 37. 

TEka 23. 

TakshaEilE 292f. 

TantrapEia 159. 

Tantric worship— disappearance of 

2 

Tapas and sannyEsa 199I 
Tapasvis origin and growth of 200. 
Taura 25, 55. 

Taxes — system of 230* 

Temples of favourite datiis#*- 
custom of building of. 197! 
Thanesar 29, 

Tod,, Col 7, 13, 16, 22ff, 50, 7of, 

7^. 78fi, 90, gSf, 117, 159. 338I 
341 - 

Tod's Annual 9, 

— REjastEn 14. 

Tooaara 40. 42. 
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Tod’s Kingdoms at Delhi— Mstory 

oi'iS9- . , 

■Town— general administration oi 

236. 

Traditions-— reliability of— -of Brab- 
mins and Ksbatriyas adofi. 
Transnbstantiation — doctrine of 12 
Trasadasyn sSf, 274, 276, 283!, 

290, 29^* 

TrilocbanapS-la — date of 157* 

Triksba 59. 

Tiitsns 269. 

Tnnga Rnsbtraknta 
Tnmsbka 104* 

—-in S&garatala — explanation 0 

IX 21 

Tnrva^as 276^, cSifi, 297f. 

— ^progress of 288. 

U 

Udayana 21. 

Udepnr 24. 

— Mnsenm Library 23. 

— -PraSasid i5» 

*0. B. Kananj 

Emperors 160. 

Upanisbad Cbbandogya 287- state- 
ment in 26f . 

Lttanka legends in Mbb 65, 67. 


Vadbrya^va 295* 

Vadbvarya^va 60. 

Vftgbila 55* 

■Vtguri 41. 

Valdya— points of difference of— 
from Par^tax 26off. 

Vairisimba, successor of Ratna- 

, ditya4i3'»’. ^ 

— Vajrata* successor of Kfisbi?a- 

ftja 1X9- 

'■ — dateof— iiSi ' 


Vai^yas formed one caste* no minoi 
distinctions 177# 

—non-drinkers 202* ■ ^ ■ 

—originally agriculturists ; , left it 

, ,,182 . 

Vairadaman, a KacbcbavEba Chief 

108.,, 

Vakpati cbaubana 159. 

. — alias Munja — date of 
son and successor ofSiyaka ac- 
count and exploits of 120, 
Vakpatiraja 93I 
Valabbi 72, 75* 

Valmiki 272. 

Vam^a Bbaskaxa 16, 25, 

Vanraja, ancestors, birtb, founda- 
tion of Em^e at AnhilwSda and 
Dateofii4f- 

Vapyata. grandfather of Gopaia 140. 

VarSha Mihira 34, 39. 

Varamchi 34. 

VardhanOtaa 40, 42. 

Vardbanas 3. 

Varendeka43' 

Varendn 36, 4of. 

Varmas of Kananj 4- 
Varna dictum— date of ^3^®^ 

• Vainas Brahimns and Shdras 
only’— ori^ and examination 
of the dictum namely — 3128. 
VaiMS— historical comment on 313! 
Vasistha I2f, 15^. 5®. S6S, 2698. 

— ^born of Urvali 86. 

VSlsudeva Vabman— legends ox 35* 
sussanian king 37* 

Vatsa (Allahabad) 104. ^ 

Vatsaraja, son of Devaiakti da 

and conquest of Kanauj of 1 

V&yu Puiai?^ 

Vedic literature 261, ' 

Velankar, Prof. H. !>• 349* 

Velftlralas— iaterpsetation of 40- 

Vena 6o. 
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Vehp kingdom 161. 
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:V!datb1ia or,' Berar*. 40, 42, 103. 
Vigralia93. 

■'VigraiiapSla ' I, , , nepliew ' and suc- 
— date and ac- ■ 

count of 14X. 

Yigraliapala II, successor of 
Gopala II, 1 41, 

Vigrahapaia III, made Amaga- 
./cMii "grant 14 1' "■ 

Ai^igraliarSJa, son of Simliaraja 94,. 

96I 

Yijaya, successor of Nannuka — 
date of 125. 

Yijiiane^vara 5ifi, 62, 316, 330. 
—theory of Kshatriya gotras of— - 
a misconception 87, 325. 
VikraniErka — date of 116, 

Yikrama 20f . 

— ^aka 20I 
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— exploits and date of 125!. 
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Yasana 42. 
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Incorrect 

■PuTi.na's 

forded ' 

Ghora 

Hindus 

Brahaianas 

Ksliatriya 


to 

relies 

^ri^- 

BMsha 

ShivSdtya 

Inscription 

recurring 

epithets 

Shitipaia 

supression 

l-'":Krisna 

Smagachi 

capaital 


Correct 

Purinas 

forded it 

Ghaura 

Aryans 

the Brahmanas 

Kshatriyas 

or 

relies 

BMskara 


. 
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Inscriptions 

seeuriag 

epithet 

Kshitipaia 

suppression 

Krishna 

Amagachhi 

a capital 
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43 

341 8 

345 3 
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^347 
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